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KELIGIONS OF CHINA. 



< Behold, these shall come from far ; and lo, these from the north and 
from the west ; and these from the land of Sinim.' 

A REVIEWER of the second Part of ' Christ and Intbod. 
OTHER Masters' put on record his conviction that _,. , . 

^ , Object of 

' the very centre of the controversy' now waging be- this work 
tween the Christian faith and its assailants is the '■"'**''**"■ 
point I have been hitherto attempting to elucidate. 
' Discussions of particular doctrines are,' he argues, 
' secondary to this deeper question,' touching the 
main relations of the Gospel to other ancient systems, 
and the cogency of claims, which it advances, not as 
a philosophy among philosophies, but rather as the 
living and life-giving 'Word of God,' which offers 
a continuous attestation of its supernatural origin by 
working mightily in them that believe (1 Thess. ii. 13). 
Assured that all solutions of this problem, which 
deserve the name of rational and philosophic, must 
materially depend upon the clearness of our insight 
into the distinctive genius of each system, or, in 
other words, involve an accurate knowledge both of 
what it really was and what it actually achieved, 
I shall endeavour in the following pages to conduct 
the reader through a fresh department of heathendom, 
selecting for review those wild and multifarious creeds 
which flourished in localities remote from the original 



Christ and other Masters. 



Inteod. 



Farticular 
field of in- 
quiry. 



the one side, or tlie later Hebrews and the 



haunts of man, and in all likelihood completely foreign 
to the sphere of Hebrew influence. When the mind 
is once familiarized with characteristic principles of 
such outlying systems, we shall find ourselves more 
able to discuss the several points of correspondence 
which are said to have resulted from long years of 
intercoui-se between the earlier Hebrews and Egypt- 
ians on 
Medes and Persians on the other, 

As I cannot hope to furnish satisfactory reports 
from all the single provinces of ancient heathendom, 
my plan is to devote one special chapter of this Part 
to China, a second to Mexico, and a third to some 
of the more dominant islands of the Eastern and 
Southern Ocean, in the hope that by so doing the 
important phases of religious sentiment will each in 
turn have been submitted to the reader for reflection 
and comparison. 

If ever it be possible to ascertain the independent 
workings of the natural heart of man, such knowledge 
may especially be sought in regions now before us. 
There whatever forms of civilisation have existed 
seem the native and, as one might think, spontaneous 
products of the soil. The glimmerings of tradition 
are more faint and more unsteady. They who know- 
ing God refuse to glorify Him as God, are eventually 
abandoned to their own devices ; and amid the 
anxious gropings after truth which follow that terrific 
obscuration of the moral consciousness, we see a fresh 
exemplification of the sacred story, where the younger 
son, having gathered all together, takes his journey 
into a far country; yet too often when the land of 
his adoption has been stricken by some ' mighty 
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famine,' none is found to answer his despairing cry Introd. 



for bread, nor fill tlie aching void within him. 

There are still, indeed, sufficient indications in the S.ewaied 
darkest depths of heathendom, that man is every- ^eakd reii- 
where the self-same being, open to the same appeals, ?"""■ 
and giving utterance to the same emotions, conscious 
of incurable discord in the elements of his moral 
nature, lifting up his heart to heaven, and yearning 
after some emancipation from the iron yoke of evil. 
Hence it is that in all creeds whatever certain points 
emerge where natural and revealed religion seem to 
touch, and where they almost promise to embrace 
each other. Yet on close examination nearly all the 
chief suggestions which they offer in the hope of 
healing and exalting our depraved humanity are found 
to be divergent, not to say antagonistic. They pro- 
ceed from very different thoughts of God, of man, and 
of the universe; and therefore differ both as to the 
meaning and the method of redemption. If I here 
abstain from dwelling largely on these numerous con- 
trasts and divergencies, the reader who possesses any 
adequate knowledge of Christianity will hardly fail, 
in passing, to remedy the defect. For such a class 
of persons, it should be remembered, I am now 
engaged in writing. It is not my leading object to 
conciliate the more thoughtful minds of heathendom 
in favour of the Christian faith. However laudable 
that task may be, however fitly it may occupy the 
highest and the keenest intellect of persons who 
desire to further the advance of truth and holiness 
among our heathen fellow-subjects, there are diffi- 
culties nearer home, which may in fairness be re- 
garded as possessing prior claims on the attention 
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Inteod. of a Christian advocate. My aim, accordingly, will 
be to shew by strict analysis of ancient systems that 
as none of these could possibly have given birth to 
Christianity, so neither does the knowledge thence 
derivable of what has been attained by man's unaided 
efforts warrant a presumption that any merely human 
agent could originate that system of harmonious mys- 
teries, whose life and centre is the Crucifixion of the 
' Lord from heaven.' 
Modern I may also be allowed to add, that in the present 

heathenism, chapters the more thoughtful reader will not fail to 
recognise the proper tendency of certain current 
speculations, which are recommended to us on the 
ground that they accord entirely with the last dis- 
coveries of science, and embody the deliberate verdicts 
of the oracle within us. Notwithstanding all that 
has been urged in their behalf, those theories are 
little more than a return to long-exploded errors, 
a resuscitation of extinct volcanoes ; or at best they 
merely offer to introduce among us an array of 
civilising agencies, which after trial in other countries 
have been all found wanting. The governing class 
of China, for example, have been long familiar with 
the metaphysics of Spinosa.' They have also carried 
out the social principles of M. Comte upon the largest 
possible scale. For ages they have been 'what 
people of the present day are wishing to become in 
Europe,'" — with this difference only, that the heathen 
legislator who had lost all faith in God attempted 
to redress the wrongs and elevate the moral status 
of his subjects, by the study of political science or 

' Cf. Hegel, Phil, of Mist. p. 69, ^ Hue, Ze Christianisme en Ghine, 
Lond. 1857. &o. I. 358, Paris, 1857, 
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devising some new scheme of general sociology : while Inteod. 
the 'positive' philosopher of the present day who 
has relapsed into the same positions is in every 
case rejecting a religious system which has proved 
itself the mightiest of all civilisers, and the constant 
champion of the rights and dignity of man. He 
offers in the stead of Christianity a specious phase 
of neo-paganism, by which the nineteenth century 
after Christ may he assimilated to the golden age 
of Mencius and Confucius ; or, in other words, may 
consummate its intellectual freedom, and attain the 
highest pinnacle of human progress, by reverting to 
a state of childhood and of moral imbecility. 



ject. 



CHAPTEE I. 

Religions of China. 

'Die Chineaische Eeligion ist eine aoUeohterdinga selbstgemactte 
des natiirliclien Menschen, so imgestort von fremden Einfliissen, 
wie keine andere. Wir diirfen ims daher auch nielit wundem, 
•wenn "wir in ihr merkwiirdige Beriihrunga-pnnVte mit den Lehren 
eines modemen Heidenthuma unter ciristlichen Volkem finden.' 

Chap. I. If China were regarded simply as one spacious hive 
Importance °^ human beings, all proceeding with instinctive art 
of the sub- and order to fulfil the various tasks prescribed by the 
superior powers, the investigation of successive phases 
in its mental history might well attract the interest 
and excite the musings both of statesmen and philan- 
thropists. They see unrolled before them the event- 
ful annals of an empire whose prodigious population 
far outnumbers that of all the Indo-European family. 
Antiquity But inquiries such as we are prosecuting in these 
"aJilisatim chapters will have stronger and more sacred claims 
upon the sympathies of every philosophic Christian. 
China, he remembers, is the birthplace of the oldest 
institutions known to history, the centre of the most 
enduring civilisation in the world. However much 
of wild pretension has in course of time been pruned 
away by critics from the semi-legendary archives 
of most other countries, those of China, it is still 
conceded even by the more sagacious of our modern 
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scholars, have not suffered in their passage through Chap. I. 
the literary ordeal. There is reason to believe that 
portions of her present territory were the seat of 
thriving and of fully organised communities not less 
than two thousand years before the Christian era.^ 
It is true, indeed, that of surviving records none may 
in their extant form be much anterior to the birth of 
Herodotus. It may be questioned also whether the 
Chinese have ever had a series of regular annals 
stretching to a more remote antiquity than the com- 
mencement of the Greek Olympiads or the first 
Assyrian conquests in the Holy Land ; but inasmuch 
as all accounts which have been left us, from that 
epoch downwards, bear a perfectly historic impress, 
it is probable that fragmentary notices of ancient 
China which profess to have come orally from very 
primitive ages, are, at least in all their broader out- 
lines, worthy of the credit whicji has been awarded 
to them by the modern sinologue. Before the name 
of the Middle Kingdom had been ever uttered in the 
learned halls and avenues of the Athenian Academy ; 
before the eagle of the Roman legions, thirsting after 
universal sway, had tried its earliest flight across the 
Central Apennines ; before the English of that ancient 
world, the colonising merchants of Phoenicia, had 
unfurled their sail upon the waves of the Atlantic, 
and trafficked in the precious metals on the coasts 
of Albion and lerne, — large communities of settlers 
stretching far across the plateau of Upper Asia were 

^ See, for instance, Prof. Neu- ner, dates the commencement of 

mann's paper in the Journal Asi- the historical period from the ac- 

a%M«(i834), tomexiT. pp. 5osq.; cession of the Hea dynasty n.c. 

and Prichard's Researches, iv. 2207 : Chinese Kistory, i. 75. 
476 — ^480. Gutzlaff, in like man- 
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Chap. I. already living under the patriarchal rule of great 
and powerful princes. Chinese ports were even then 
frequented by adventurous traders from Ceylon, from 
India, from the Persian Gulf. A knowledge of 
Chinese astronomy found its way beyond the moun- 
tains and took root in northern Hindiist^n.' The 
products of the almost fabulous industry of China 
had established their reputation in countries lying 
farther to the west ; nay, cups of Chinese porcelain, 
inscribed with her peculiar symbols, had been buried 
Permmence'm. the ancient sepulchres of Egypt.^ Or, looking 
Sfm^of ^'^^ o^'' modern point of view, we find that ages 
Chinese after the distinctive nationality alike of Egypt and 
■ Phoenicia is obliterated, or absorbed in that of their 
oppressors ; when both Nineveh and Babylon are 
swept away, and other races strange in tongue and 
stranger still in spirit are exploring the vast pile 
of ruins and are bent on disinterring one by one 
the trophies of the former masters of the eastern 
world, few changes have come over the ideas, the 
habits, or the institutions of the Middle Kingdom. 
China is China stilL Her arts, her laws, her customs, 
the more sacred and more classic portion of her 
writings, most of all her marvellously characteristic 
language in its various dialects, continue to be every- 
where diffused;" while far beyond the proper limits 

' Lassen, Ind. Alterth. i. 742. ' ^ fe^ mountaineers, how- 

2 Gfrorer, TJrgesoh. des menseh- ever, still continue to hold out 

lichen Geschlechts, p. 214, Schaff- against the civilisation of the 

hausen, 1855, in his allusion to great mass of the Chinese : Prich- 

this fact, exclaims most naturally, aid, iv. 487 sq. According to 

' Welcher BUct in die graue Ur- Duhalde, there cited, the uncon- 

zeit offiaet sich uns hier!' The queredMiao-sse 'havenotadopted 

subject is discussed at length in the religion of the Lama, but stiU 

Sir John F. Davis's China, 11. 72 remain devoted to the superstition 

eq. Lond. 1841. which appears to have been the 
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of her empire slie impresses the peculiar genius of her Chap. I. 
policy and civilisation, from the borders of Siberia to 
the snowy chain of Shang-gan-Alin and the eastern- 
most extremity of Japan. It is computed that the 
circle of Chinese influence at the present day embraces 
a population of not less than four hundred millions 
of human beings. 

We cannot urge, indeed, that China has been Eaiemal 
utterly exempted from all foreign perturbations. The ^"f^'J^'^i^. 
great wave of Huns, which propagating itself beyond tmbmees. 
the Don and Danube, had ultimately, under Attila, 
produced confusion in the capital of the Roman 
world, originated in the upper valley of the Hoang- 
ho, from whence it had been forced in new directions 
by the vigorous unity of Chinese rulers ; and at last, 
•when their dominions were invaded, and in part sub- 
dued, by hordes of Mongols and Mandshurs, it is re- 
markable that like the Visigoths and Lombards, who 
ravaged all the fairest plains of southern Europe, the 
invader found the reigning civilisation far too strong 
for him ; he was himself led captive j he bowed 
before the ancient language and majestic institutions 
of the very nation he had spoiled. The Chinese 
empire has moreover experienced the disturbing in- 
fluence of religious controversy, and a large proportion 
of the people have been fascinated by a creed whose 
birthplace was in central India: yet here again the 
genius of the Chinese state-religion proved itself so 
dominant that no sensible changes have been thus 
effected in any part of the political or social machinery. 

And corresponding to the wide extent of China, 

primitive one in all eastern Asia, see atoTe, Vol. i. p. 376, 
namely, that termed Shamanism:' 
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Chap. I. to the permanence of her institutions, and the con- 
Morai and sciousness of her superior rank among the Asiatic 
spiritual tribes, has been her tendency to look on others with 

isolation. ' ■' T 1 ■ 1 

indiiference or contempt and her unconquerable isola- 
tion. Long before the inroads of the Tatars made 
it necessary to protect her people by building the 
Great Wall, a spiritual barrier was in process of 
erection. China grew into a kind of homogeneous 
world within herself: the China-man was virtually 
cut off in sympathy from every other nation, just as 
much as if his lot were cast in some distant planet. 
The Middle Kingdom was and is to him the centre 
of the universe ; all others, they of the ' Great 
Western Ocean" not excepted, being mere extremities 
Natural or pendants. Hence had sprung not only the distinct 
'isUcTof^the ^^"^ thoroughly national character of almost every-* 
Chinese. thing which called itself Chinese, but also the mo- 
notonous air pervading every single feature of that 
nationality. Arts, manners, and religion in so far 
as it is really indigenous, appear to have been cast 
in precisely the same mould. As in the physical 
characteristics of the nation, the old traits almost 
universally recur, the same dark eye with its oblique 
expression, the same black hair, the same tawny skin, 
so in their mental temperament and moral qualities 
the uniformity is no less manifest. As a people the 
Chinese are shrewd and clever, calculating, sordid, 
plodding, and prosaic,'' enterprising, fraudulent, and 

' A specimen of Chinese im- the Firates, pp. xxii. sq. 

pressions respecting Europeans ^ ' A partir de I'^poqufe histo- 

(who are called the people of rique, on ne rencontre plus que ce 

' Ta-se-yang,' = 'the Great qu'on pourrait appelerdelaprose, 

Western Ocean,') may be seen m et du sens commun.' Pauthier, 

Prof. Neumann's Preface to his Chine, p. 43, Paris, 1839. 
version of the Chinese Sistory of 
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gambling, strong in worldly wisdom, wanting in Chat. I. 
religious fervour and in moral sensibility ; while, 
in spite of the unparalleled extent of popular edu- 
cation, all the higher intellectual faculties, with very 
rare exceptions, have remained from age to age im- 
becile and inert. 

These properties of the China-man are best appre- Clima-man 
ciated on contrasting him for a moment with his contrasted. 
Hindu neighbour/ In the Aryan race, as early as 
their first descent on northern India, the imagination 
is ever asserting its predominance. Their favourite 
mythes are all of a peculiar wildness and exuberance ; 
they revel in the vague, the vast, the allegorical, the 



' We have a curious account 
of the Chinese and their ancient 
ciTJlisation, written hy one of 
"themselves (in the Vie et Voyages 
de Biouen-Thsang, pp. 230, 231 ; 
ed. Julien, Paris, 1853) : 

The Buddhists of India wished 
to detain this pilgrim, urging that 
the Buddha was not born in China, 
and that the Chinese were Mie-li- 
teh'e (Mlech-chhas,' Ijarbarians'). 
It was also added, that ' les vues 
des habitants sent etroites et leurs 
soiullures profondes.' Then comes 
the answer of the China-man : 

' le roi de la loi [i. e. the Bud- 
dha] a fondd sa doctrine pour 
qu'elle se repandit en tous lieux ; 
quel est Thomme qui voudrait 
s'en abreuver tout seul et dflaisser 
ceux qui ne I'ont pas encore recjue ? 
Or, dans ce royaume (en Chme), 
les magistrats sent graves et les 
lois sout observ^es avec respect. 
Le prince se distingue par sa 
haute vertu et ses sujets par leur 
loyaute ; les peres par leur affec- 
tion, les flls par leur pieuse obeis- 
sance. On y estime I'humanite 
et la justice, et Ton place au 



premier rang les vieillards et lea 
sages. Ce n'est pas tout: la 
science n'a pas de mysteres pour 
eux ; leur penetration egale ceUe 
des esprits ; le ciel leur sert de 
modele et Us savent calculer les 
mouvements des sept chartes (du 
soleil, de la lune et des cinq pla- 
netes). lis ont invents (toutes 
sortes) d'instrumens, divise les 
saisons de rannee et decouvert 
les proprietes caohees des six tons 
de la musique. C'est pour cela 
qu'ils ont pu expulser ou soumet- ' 
tre les animaux sauvages, toucher 
et faire descendre les demons et 
les esprits, calmer (les influences 
contraires du) In et du Yang [the 
male and female principles in 
nature, the harmony of which is 
essential to the well-being of cre- 
ation], et procurer la paix et le 
bonheur a tons les etres.' In the 
Laws of Manu (x. 43, 44) the 
Chinas are reckoned among those 
Kshatriyas, who had been de- 
based through their neglect of 
sacred rites and through their 
want of intercourse with Br&h- 
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Chap. I. sliadowy, the mysterious. In China, on the contrary, 
imagination exercises very little influence. Relics of 
the early poetry, in which, if ever, we might hope 
to trace the operation of this class of faculties, are 
seldom more than tame and frigid representations of 
ordinary life. Excepting one important schooP whose 
Indian tastes and predilections are continually be- 
trayed, the Chinese have no primitive mythus, corre- 
sponding to the vivid and romantic imagery in which 
dificrent tribes of man had veiled their worship of 
external nature, or idealised the legends of their 
simple forefathers. All in China is more common- 
place, more tangible, more practical, more real. 
'What the Chinese cannot comprehend with the 
natural understanding exists not for them, and is an 
object of their derision.' Hence the Brahman comes 
to be esteemed by learned followers of Confucius a 
mere dreamer and fanatic ; while in his opinion they 
are abject and plebeian spirits, selfish, sordid, and 
materialistic. He disparages the world around him 
on the plea that it is only an illusion, acting as the 
transient mirror of the supernatual and enduring: 
they as absolutely yield themselves to the dominion 
of the seen and temporal; they long for nothing 
higher. 

On proceeding to investigate the early history of 
* these utilitarians of the ancient world,' their own 



Primeval 
traditions 
of the 
Chinese. 



1 This school, the Tao-sse (re- 
specting "whom, see below, § 2) 
had a mythology in many points 
resembling that of the Greeks and 
Eomans. A judicious writer on 



he has read some of the Tao-sse 
dramas, and found in them the 
fable of Epimenides, the fable of 
Niobe, the fable of Venus issuing 
from the sea after Saturn had 



Chinese institutions in the Noit- thrown into it a magical composi- 
veau Journal Asiatiqw (1854), tion, the representation of Neptune 
V. B^rie, tome iv. p. 314, says that armed with a trident, &c. 
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traditions^ uniformly point us backward to the moun- Chap. I. 
tains of the west, — the sources of those mighty streams 
that fertilize the whole of central China, and the spot 
to which the memory afterwards reverted as the 
paradise of primitive man and as the cradle of all 
natural and preternatural beirig.^ When the Chinese 
issued from their native highlands they appear to 
have first occupied the numerous valleys of the 
Kwan-lun, and most writers on the subject have con- 
jectured, from the simple genius of their language, its 
monosyllabic forms, its want of organisation, and its 
very limited affinities with foreign idioms,' that their 
isolation from the rest of men was dated from a very 
distant period. In the earliest dawn of history, we 
see them like the other shepherd-tribes of central 
Asia, wandering onward with their eyes directed to 
the pastures of the south and east ; yet in the mean- 
while little higher in the scale of civilisation than the 
Bushmen of the present century.* Their dress con- 
sisted of the skins of animals ; their food of roots 
and insects. From this depth of barbarism the 
legends tell us how they finally emerged at the 
command of early emperors, — a representation savour- 
ing, it is true, of ages when the state-machinery was 
fully organised, but well adapted to convey the 
notion, that material progress flowed in their case 
from administrative ability. When due allowance 

' Priohard, it. 478 sq. ; Gfrorer, paradise will be found in Liiken's 

pp. 217 sq. The latter is of opiii- Traditimm, p. 67, Miinster, 1856. 

ion that the Chinese have all ' Prichard, iv. 481 : cf.the'In- 

spnmg from a Turanian stock. troduction,' prefixed to M. Biot'a 

^ Cf. Vol. I. pp. 300 sq. on the edition of the Tcheou-Li, Paris, 

Mah^-Meruof tile ancient .Aryans, 1851, pp. t. sq. 

corresponding to this legend. ■* Gutzlaff, i. 124 sq. Pauthier, 

Other features of the Chinese pp. 33 sq. 
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Chap. I. has been also made for some of the ideal excellencies 
ascribed to early kings and statesmen, it is obyious 
that the march of ancient China in acquiring all the 
arts of settled life was most extraordinarily rapid. 
Culmina- The whole empire seems as if it sprang directly from 
eWe a savage to a civilised condition by one mighty bound ; 
civilisation, hut, having exhausted all its elasticity in this single 
effort, had been afterwards reduced as rapidly into 
a stiff and spiritless automaton. The borders of the 
Chinese empire were at first indeed comparatively 
narrow. In the seventh century before Christ they 
had extended only so far as to embrace five out of 
the present eighteen districts ; while beyond them 
and around them lay a multitude of barbarous people 
whom it was their object to subdue and humanize. 
As early, however, as the second century of the Christ- 
ian era, the huge system of Chinese administration 
had received its finishing touch. The emperor was 
everywhere regarded as the centre and moving prin- 
ciple of the whole machinery : government-schools, 
which had been planted long before, were now en- 
larged and multiplied in every quarter : while literary 
merit, tested by competitive examinations^ in a number 
of accredited books, became the single passport to 
promotion in the public service. 
Meiigiom With these cursory observations on the state of 

p mses. ancient China, I proceed to notice the peculiar forms 
and phases under which religion has been there dif- 
fused among the people. 

The number of such forms is three : 
1. The State-religion, as re-modelled by Con- 
fucius. 

' Meadows, The Chinese andtheir SebelUons, pp. 402 sq. Loud. 1856. 
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2. Tao-ism, or School of the fixed Way. Chap. I. 

3. Fo-ism, or Chinese Buddhism. 



§ 1. Confucianism. 

The civilisation of ancient China, as of other Sacred 
Eastern states,' is founded mainly on one class of 
writings, which are held to he deserving of especial 
honour. These the China-man entitles king, or, with 
peculiar emphasis, 'the books.' As might perhaps 
have been predicted from the general texture and 
constitution of his mind, he never thinks of God as 
of a Being who reveals Himself objectively to man, 
and therefore manifests no faith in any kind of super- 
natural religion. Yet the Chinese seldom fail to 
draw distinctions between the authority of the Idng 
and every other class of ancient writings. The ' holy 
man" {shing-jin) is said to have possessed instinctively 
the power of diving to the bottom of metaphysical 
discussions, and of yielding a spontaneous obedience 
to the promptings of the pure and perfect nature he 
inherited in common with the rest of men. His 
teachings therefore on their first enunciation are all 
absolutely true : they rank far higher than the works 
of those who are entitled ' sages' [heen-jin), but who 
only rise to full perception of religious truth, and 
practise all the higher virtues, after painful and as- 
siduous cultivation. 

1 Differing, in this respect, from racter of their contents (' non 

Greece and Eome, where, in the pour lecontenumais pour I'espece 

absence of ' sacred' books, there du contenu') ; and adds that this 

was a much freer development of conformity 'n'est peut-etre pas 

human thought. Pauthier seems purement due an hasard.' 

to be of opinion that the king ' Meadows, as above, pp. 347, 

bear a strong resemblance to 348. 
the Vidas in the general cha- 

VOL. II. 2 
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Chap. I. In this chain of ' holy men' the foremost link was 
The Tih- Fuh-he, the reputed founder of Chinese civilisation 
^™g- and author of the oldest of the ' sacred' books,— the 

Yih-hing.'^ It is not my purpose to insist at present 
on the legend where Fuh-he, escaping from the waters 
of a deluge, re-appears as the first man at the pro- 
duction of a renovated world, nor on the fact that 
he is there attended hy seven companions, his wife, 
his three sons, and three daughters,'' by whose inter- 
marriage the whole circle of the universe is finally 
completed. His work is even more mysterious than 
his personal history. ' The wisest among the Chinese 
have entered this labyrinth, but only to come out of 
it more bewildered.' It may be described as an 
expanded form of ancient and recondite speculations 
on the nature of the universe in general, the har- 
monious action of the elements and periodic changes 
of creation. These ideas were primarily expressed 
by means of eight peculiar diagrams (/cwa), which 
constitute the basis of natural philosophy as well as 
of religion. Yet the work professing to unriddle all 
the mysteries which are believed to have been latent 
in those venerable signs, was treated as a series 
of enigmas in the classic age of Chinese literature; 
and so capricious were the expositions to which the 

1 The best edition ' ex inter- became the text of the earliest of 

pret. Regis' is that of Mohl, the Chinese sacred, or canonical, 

Stuttg. 1834 — 1839. This anno- books. 

tator was W3.n-wang, ' the liter- ' See Mr. MoClatchie's paper 

ary prince' and founder of the in the Journal of the Asiatic So- 

Chovr dynasty, who during his cw^j/ (1856), xvi. 403, 404, where 

imprisonment (e.g. 1144 — 1142) it is contended tliat in Fuh-he 

arranged the diagrams of Fuh-he and his family we may recognise 

on different principles. His re- Noah and the second parents of 

arrangement and expositions, as the human race : cf. Gutzlaff, i. 

completed by his son, Chow-kung, 129, 130, Wuttke, 11, 100, loi. 
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YiU-Mng was submitted, that instead of being as at Cuap. I. 
first a cosmological essay it became eventually a 
standard treatise on ethical philosophy. 

The second of the Chinese ' sacred' books is called 27i« Shoo- 
the Shoo-hing^ which, as more historic and intelligible ^^' 
than its predecessor, has been everywhere esteemed 
the chief authority in tracing out the spiritual de- 
velopment of the Middle Kingdom. It commences 
with the reign of Yaou, one of the very earliest 
emperors, and stretches onward to the life-time of 
Confucius : while the moral and political maxims it 
contains have formed the text on which the ingenuity 
and erudition of the native commentators have been 
exercised for ages. The vast importance of the 8hoo- 
king in directing the national mind of China was 
never more evinced than in the desperate efforts to 
suppress it during the reign of Che-hwang-te, the 
scourge of the barbaric Huns and the projector of 
the Great Wall (about 240 B.C.). This able tyrant, 
anxious to uproot the old traditions and to render 
everything Chinese dependent on his beck, had spared 
the copies of the enigmatical Yih-Mng ; but all other 
books, both secular and sacred, had, with very rare 
> exceptions, been committed to the flames.^ 

The She-Mng^ is the third authoritative document The She- 
that serves to illustrate the general course of Chinese '^^' 
civilisation. It comprises 311 odes and other lyrics, 
for the most part moral in their tone, and sometimes 

^ See Le Chou-Mng, ed. De wMcli all Chinese literati tave 

.Guignes, Paris, 1770; and Jw«s expatiated: '(i. 127). 
.SacrSs de I' Orient, par Pauthier, '' Gutzlaff, i. 223, 224 ; Mead- 

:Paris, 1842. Gutzlaff, speaking ows, pp. 333, 334. 
of the Shoo-kin(/, says that ' it •* See Chi-hing, sive Ziber Car- 

forms the great text-book, upon minum, ed. Mohl, Stuttg. 1830. 
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Chap. I. breathing in the midst of tender sentiments and deep 
regrets a freshness and simplicity entirely character- 
istic of the earliest ages of mankind. The ancient 
bard appears more conscious than the modern China- 
man of some corruption cleaving to the human family 
as a whole ; and here and there we trace an ardent 
aspiration after some more lofty stage of being, which, 
as time went over, was completely stifled by the 
growing love of pelf, and the incurable self-sufficiency 
engendered in the heart of the Chinese. 
Other sa- Inferior only in authority to works already men- 

cred books, tioned, is the Chinese book of rites and manners, 
Le-ke,^ which, prescribing as it did for all relation- 
ships of life and all the various orders of society, 
established everywhere unnatural stiffness and fas- 
tidious decorum. Other writings,'' nearly if not al- 
together standing on the same superior level, might 
be added to this series; but in it we have the 
principal monuments of the older race of ' holy men,' 
and therefore the great bases of all Chinese history 
and ethics, politics, philosophy, and religion. 
jijse of It appears, however, highly probable that several 

Confucian, changes were effected in the ancient creed of China 

ism proper. _.,„», i-i -ir- i 

during the faith and sixth centuries before the pro- 
mulgation of the Grospel. In Kong-fu-tse (a name 

> See Ze Li-Ki, ou Memorial Schott), and the Si-tse, all eman- 

&s BjYes, ed. Gallery, Turin, 1853. ating directly from the sohool 

2 It is usual to speak of the of Confucius, though not always 
four works above noticed, together written by himself, are held to 
with the Tsun-tsew, (an historical be co-ordinate authorities in fa- 
composition of Confucius), as the vour of the state-religion. Nest 
Five Sacred writings {Woo-king): in order stand the works of Men- 
see Mohl's Prcf. to the Yih-lHng, cius (Meng-tse), who died about 
pp. 79 sq. But the Ta-heo (or 317 B.C. His various treatises 
' gi-eat doctrine,' ed. Pauthier, are edited by M. Stanislas Julien, 
Paris, 1837), the C/wm^-rMni? fed. Paris, 1824. 
Abel-Eemusat), the Lun-yu (ed. 
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which missionaries from the west have Latinized Chap. I, 
into Confucius), we behold the 'prince' of Chinese 
' wisdom,' or the second founder of the state-religion ; 
and as all the ancient documents were then submitted 
to inspection and revision/ it is rather to Confucius 
than to Fuh-he, or to other ancient worthies, that the 
ruling forms of civilisation in the Middle Kingdom 
must be ultimately referred. 

The labours of Confucius constituted a fresh General 
epoch in the mental progress of the Indo-Chinese "cZfucim. 
world. He comes upon the theatre of history soon 
after the demise of a reformer, who in various points 
is most unlike him. S^kya-muni died, as we saw 
reason to believe,^ in 543 B.C. : Confucius was born 
in 551 B.C. Addicted in his early boyhood to the 
study of the ancient records,^ he acquired a habit 
of contrasting the disorders and demoralisation of his 
age with the ideal pictures there presented of the 
primitive line of Chinese kings. The heavenly 
maxims of a Yaou, the stern and simple virtues of a 
Shun, the perfect system of administration that had 
characterised the golden age of Yu, these all excited 
the unbounded admiration of Confucius ; and at the 
early age of three-and-twenty he conceived the thought 
of leading back his fellow-subjects to the ancient 

1 Mea.d.o-ws, p. 332, who re- ^ Vol. i. pp. 218, 219. 

marks : ' It is well known that ^ See the ample sketch of his 

he expressly repudiated portions life and writings in Pauthier's 

of the ancient literature, as con- Chine, pp. 121 — 186. The col- 

taining doctrines adverse to the leoted works of Confucius were 

views which he held and strove puhlished, with an English trans- 

to diffuse. The names only of lation, by Marshman at Seram- 

some celebrated ancient books, pore, ini 809; and with a German 

one dating from the times of translation at Berlin (1826-1832), 

Fuh-he himself, have been pre- under the editorship of Dr. Schott. 
served.' 
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Chap. I. models. It was the predominant force of this idea 
that afterwards impelled Confucius during his long 
life to visit several courts of Chinese princes, among 
whom the country had been subdivided, and in some 
few cases he was actually allowed to try his grand 
experiment as a political and social reformer. But his 
course as he advanced was very far from prosperous. 
The importance given to virtue as the proper basis of 
good government exposed him to the scorn of some 
and the malignity of others. The last words he 
uttered savour not of hope and exultation, but of 
bitter disappointment. During his life, however, an 
enthusiastic band of followers had begun to cluster 
round him ; and after rearing his modest tomb upon 
the banks of the Soo river, they proceeded with un- 
tiring industry to methodise his principles and circu- 
late his writings. ' My doctrine' he had constantly 
declared' ' is that which all men ought to follow. It 
is the doctrine of Yaou and of Shun. As for my 
way of teaching, it is perfectly simple. I cite the 
patterns left us by the ancients. I counsel men to 
read the sacred books (Icing), and I require them to 
form the habit of reflecting on the various maxims 
there preserved.' Accordingly the principal ground 
on which Confucianism has ever rested its appeal is 
narrow, and the ruling spirit of the system cautious 
and conservative. It promised that the old traditions 
of the country should be sacredly collected and as 
sacredly embalmed; and very much of the success 
it ultimately won is due to its profession of respect 
for social and political precepts current in the govern- 
ing class, and the effectual aids it thereby rendered 

' In Pauthier, p. 1 34. 
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in maturing and consolidating the nationality of Chap. I. 
China. 

But although the fashion was to eulogize the Alleged 
founder of this system as the last and brightest of the-^//fj^^{,_ 
Chinese ' holy men,' and though an obvious tendency 
of all the ' reformations' he promoted was to deaden 
the activity of the human intellect, and make the 
future ages a mere reproduction of the past, we are 
not justified in arguing that the mind of the Chinese 
did actually subside at once into a state of apathy 
and torpor/ On the contrary it seems as if the 
fluctuations of religious thought were not less nume- 
rous in Peking than in the eastern capital of the 
Csesars. 

Taking no account of those great movements Intellectual 
which ran counter to the state-religion, and as such ^J^a.^ '" 
will be considered separately, we find that under the 
nineteenth or Sung dynasty (extending from a.d. 960 
to A.D. 1279), the general tone of Chinese ' orthodoxy' 
had experienced an important modification. As the 
earlier changes synchronized with various tokens of 
activity in the western world, Confucius being the 
contemporary of Pythagoras and his greatest follower 
Mencius the contemporary of Aristotle, so the epoch 
that beheld the first advances of the Christian school- 
men and the growth of speculative Judaism in writers 
like Maimonides, was also that in which the doctors 
of the Middle Kingdom laboured to evolve a definite 

' Prof. Neumann's remark is Theile der Welt.' See Ms valu- 

perhaps exaggerated, but there is able contribution on ' Die Natur- 

no reason for doubting its sub- und Eeligious-philosopbie der 

stantial truth ; ' Das Mittelreich Chinesen,' in Illgen's Zeitschrift 

zeigt nicht weniger geistige und fUrdiehistorischeTJieologie^iS^']), 

poUtische Eevolutionen als andere vii. 19. 
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Chap. I. and coherent system of philosophy from the writings 
of their ancient sages. Whether traceable, as some 
conjecture/ to the agency of printing which had been 
invented and established with imperial sanction as 
early as the middle of the tenth century ; or whether, 
as might also be conjectured, some at least of the 
new impulse was communicated to the governing 
classes by the rapid growth of Buddhism and the 
consequent infusion of a Hindii spirit, there can be 
no doubt that China was producing a new race of 
scholars marked by greater aptitude for metaphysical 
speculations. Their philosophizings, it is true, were 
based on the received traditions of the ancient writers, 
with whom at every turn they claim a spiritual 
fellowship f yet all had grown more conscious that 
in order for the state-religion to retain its old su- 
premacy and crush or counteract the innovations now 
rampant in all quarters, it must coin a more scholastic 
terminology, must grapple with a harder class of 
questions, and must speak out far more plainly not 
on matters of finance, economy, and etiquette, but on 
the nature of the world and its inhabitants, and the 



' e.g. Meadows, p. 334, who Tsching und Tsohang [both of 

remarks : ' The originative ca- whora flourished 1000 years after 

pacities of many minds, which Christ] sind die vier heriihmten 

would otherwise have lain dorm- Stiitzen unserer Lehre. DieWeis- 

ant in unlettered ignorance, heit und die Untersuohung des 

must have been brought [by the Grundes aller Dinge ruht auf 

cheapening of books] into fruitful diesem festen Fundament ; alle 

action in the fields of philoso- ieue andem Lehrer haben sicher- 

phical speculation and historical lichgeirrt. Nur diese Vier verehrfc 

inquiry.' man als die Gruudpfeiler derWeis- 

' The following clear testimony heit; ihre Entfemung [in der 

is from the philosopher, Choo-he Zeit] von Fohi [Fuh-he] will 

(Tschu-hi), translated by Neu- weuig sagen : sie verhindet das 

mann, aa above, p. 21 : 'Kong ghiche Frincip.' 
[Confucius], Meng [Mencius], 
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true relation of the seen and temporal to the Absolute Chap. I. 
and All-embracing. 

The philosopher who guided this great movement choo-he 
to a prosperous close was Choo-he, termed by Em'o- l^t^^ 
pean scholars the Aristotle of the Middle Kingdom, 
and revered by all the governing class of China as 
'the prince of sciences.' The commentaries he has 
left behind on all the Chinese classics are a fraction 
only of his multitudinous writings ; yet in them 
especially it was that Choo-he. shaped the course 
which Chinese thought has very generally followed 
from his day to our own." All statements on re- 
ligious subjects which are not supported by appeals 
to his authority are branded as injurious and hereti- 
cal; and since the millions who present themselves 
as candidates for office under government are con- 
stantly employed in learning his works by heart, it 
is most obvious that the influence he still exercises, 
whether as a guiding or a cramping agent, is in- 
calculably vast. If the intelligence of China only 
reached its prime when first awakened by Confucius, 
it was passing through the phase of manhood, if not 
verging to a state of absolute senility, when Choo-he 
breathed his last in a.d. 1200. 

What, then, may be deemed the leading features Practical 
in the practical working of Confucianism, a system "^P^f^ of 
pianted, there is reason tor believmg, m the twilight ism. 
of the world's history but perfected as late as the 
concession of our Magna Charta ? 

In that system, as administered in every age, the Tlieem- 
emperor of China is the foremost object. Mounted ^^'''"'• 

* See Neumann, as above, pp. McClatchie in Journal of As. Soc, 
22 sq.. Meadows, pp. 335 sq., and (1856), xvi. 433. 
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CiLiP. I. on the ' dragon-throne,' as it is called, he is the main- 
spring of the whole machinery, whether his empire 
be regarded as a civil or religious institution. The 
laws indeed distinguish very clearly between the 
private and oiEcial status of the emperors; for as 
individuals they enjoy a privilege, granted also, with 
conditions, to their subjects, of choosing for them- 
selves a second or subordinate creed, and emperors 
have at different times made very different choices.' 
But as every father of a Chinese family is constrained 
to recognise the state-religion by some special acts 
of homage, so the emperor himself, officially con- 
sidered, must be always ' orthodox,' devoted to the 
maintenance of the sacred books, as well as to the 
vindication of all ancient usages. These jointly form 
the rule according to which the various functions of 
the government must be directed ; and so long as 
any emperor abstains from innovations in perform- 
ing his public duties, he is honoured as the 'Son 
of Heaven,' the source and champion of established 
order, the exponent of mysterious principles which 
underlie the course of nature, and the organ of some 
powerful but impersonal energy that lingers round 
about us and above us. Heaven itself is present in 
him : he becomes in virtue of that presence a celestial 
potentate, not only the great chieftain of the Middle 
Kingdom, but a pattern of ideal excellence for every 
member of the human family. 



1 Thus, at the present day, the the Sung monarchs, the Tao-ists 

emperor as a private person ad- -were equally in the ascendant, 

herea to Buddhism, which (so to See an interesting article on 

speak) had mounted the imperial Chinese institutions in the Nou- 

throne of China, as far hack as veau Journal Asiatique (1854) iv. 

the Ming dynasty : while under 292 sq. 
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It should also be observed that ever since the Chap. I. 
patriarchal times of Yu/ the emperor has been in- superiority 
vested with a twofold character. He is kins; and "ft'^o^in- 

° . pertal cul- 

also priest of China : standing in the latter capacity tus, 
at the head of a peculiar cultus, and declaring of 
himself in that relation, ' I am one man,' i. e. the 
only being of my kind.^ As such he only has the 
privilege of uttering some hereditary form of prayer, 
and offering a more costly and more potent sacrifice 
than any other mortal.* The large group of man- to tlm man- 
darins, who form his agents in the task of govern- ^'"'"*'^■■ 
ment, have also, it is true, been each invested with 
a quasi-sacerdotal power ; yet the objects whom they 
have the right to worship are esteemed of lower 
dignity, — as genii of the soil, the streams, the moun- 
tains ; or malignant demons, haunting this or that 
locality ; or elements and atmospheric agencies re- 
garded in their nudest form, of wind, of drought, of 
rain, of lightning or of tempest. Accessories of the 
mandarinic worship also correspond to this idea of 
fundamental subordination and derived authority. 
The emperor, for example, sacrifices at the seat of 
government in temples which have been devoted to 
that special use : the mandarins officiate, on the 
contrary, in the provincial temples. The emperor is 
attired in sacerdotal vestments of peculiar hue and 
texture, and embroidered with numerous symbols of 
the sun, the moon, the planets, to betoken his exalted 

' Gutzlaff, I. 142, 143. tflaires de I'empire,' &c.' Zi-ki, 

' See Mr. S. C. Malan's recent ed. Gallery, p. i6. It also would 

volume entitled Wfio is God in appear as though fresh solemnity 

China? pp. i86, 187. were giveu to the imperial sacri- 

3 * L'empereur a le droit de sa- fiee by oiFering on some occasions 

crifier au Ciel et h la Terre ; les in the open oomdry. Ibid. pp. 47, 

seigneurs sacrilient aux dieux tu- 60, 62, 119. 
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Chap. I. mission as the Heaven-born pontiff; while the man- 
darins in acts of public worship still preserve their 
ordinary dress. To sacrifice aright it is contended 
that the emperor must undergo a special course of 
training: he must fast on three consecutive days; 
he must abstain from every kind of sensual gratifica- 
tion, and in order, as it seems, to check the least 
intrusion of a secular spirit, he must during those 
days take no part in the administration of public 
justice. On the contrary, the mandarins are bound 
by no such stringent regulations : they appear to act 
as civil rather than as sacerdotal functionaries. The 
disparity again is noticeable in the different kinds of 
sacrifices they are authorised to offer. When the em- 
peror once a year, or in some grand emergency, comes 
forth to sacrifice, the victim chosen is a goodly ox, 
and not this merely, but an ox submitted to a search- 
ing process of purification,' with the view, it is be- 
lieved, of marking more distinctly the exalted nature 
of the rite and the superior dignity of the object in 
whose honour it is consumed : while in the various 
branches of the mandarinic cultus, incense and liba- 
tions are the common offerings, or if otherwise, 
anxiety is seldom felt to offer up the costliest vic- 
tim of its kind. 
Want of Yet even where the rites of China are most solemn 

libiutv'in ^^^ '^^^^ obviously religious in their purport, it is 
the estab- difficult to trace in them a particle of zeal or fervour, 
worship. Is^st of all the consciousness of personal demerit.'' 



' ' II est assez curieux' says M. 
Gallery [Li-ki, p. 63, n. 2) ' que 
les anoiens Chinois aient admis, 
dans cette cireonstance, la neces- 
site d'une purification, eux qui 



n' out jamais attache h. rien aucune 
de ces id^es de souillure Ugah si 
communes chez les peuples sSmi' 
tiques H chez les Hindous.^ 

2 ' In China trennt keine Siin- 
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The heart-broken ejaculations of the Hebrew penitent, Chap. I. 
gazing through his tears on symbols of the temple- 
worship which announce the unapproachable holiness 
of God and whisper also of His love and placability ; 
the spectral gloom of the ascetic, pining year by year 
beneath the shadow of some Indian fig-tree, in the 
hope of torturing out the remnant of his earthly 
passions, and so hastening the hour of ultimate re- 
absorption ; — these are things entirely foreign to the 
cold and callous nature of the Chinese. Whenever their 
great model, the imperial pontiff, offers up the yearly 
sacrifice to Heaven, it savours less of awe and ador- 
ation than of pride and self-complacency : it pub- 
lishes the fact that harmony continues to subsist as 
heretofore between celestial and terrestrial powers : it 
certifies the oneness of the emperor in act and interest 
with the unseen spirit which pervades the universe 
and is directing all the fortunes of the Middle King- 
dom. An exception to this general statement does The cm- 
exist, however : for, on one or more occasions in P"^"^ " 

1 1 . P . p -,.■.. penitent, 

the lifetime of an emperor, we see him driven to 
adopt the lowly posture of the suppliant, and offer 
a more genuine sacrifice to Heaven. An army of 
barbarians, for example, hover on the frontiers; or 
an earthquake threatens to engulf some fertile dis- 
trict ; or a pestilence is raging in the capital ; or 
famine rouses and inflames the angry passions of 
the populace; rivers overflow their margin, crops 
are blasted, heaven and earth appear at enmity ; or, 

densdmld die Menschheit TOn diges Dasein Gott gegeniiber, ist 

Gott ; das menschliche GescHecht noch nioht wahrhaft persbnlicher 

ist nur in vereinzelten Erschein- Geist, der als solcher auch siindi- 

ungen abgewichen ; und der gend von Gott sich Ibsen konnte.* 

Mensch ist ja seinem Wesen nach — Wuttke, ii. 63. 
mit Gott eins, hat kein selbatstan- 
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Chap. I. worst of all, some brilliant comet, the precursor of 
dynastic changes, sheds a baleful light across the 
firmament. Excited and dismayed by these portent- 
ous incidents, the ruler of the Middle Kingdom seems 
to hesitate for once respecting the validity of his 
claim to be entitled ' Son of Heaven :' he fears lest, 
owing to some former negligence or present inca- 
pacity, his high commission is about to be with- 
drawn.' The only refuge open to him is in bowing 
to the terrible scourge by which he is chastised : ' he 
humbles himself before Heaven and his subjects, by 
publishing those self-accusatory and repentant docu- 
ments, which Europeans peruse with surprise and 
ridicule, but which are wrung from his pride by his 
fears, and are earnest, trembling efforts to avert the 
execution of Divine justice.'^ 
Worship of But the sacrifices offered up to Heaven were not 
■well as"' ^^^ °^^y rites, in which the Chinese emperor was 
Semen, seen invested with pontifical authority. A second 
temple where he had been long accustomed to officiate 
was dedicated in honour of the Earth, the great 
correlative divinity of ancient China. Hope, and 
joy, and gratitude, were periodically awakened in all 
quarters by the contemplation of the genial processes 
of nature. 'Earth,' men felt, 'is bearing in her lap 
whatever is found needful to our life : as Heaven 
suspends the luminaries overhead. From Earth we 
gather riches ; to Heaven we look for good examples. 
It is fitting therefore to evince respect for Heaven, 
and pay a tribute of gratitude to Earth.'* In other 
words, as we shall see hereafter, the Chinese have 



1 Meadows, p. i8. De Guignes, pp. 141, 142. 

2 Ibid. p. 19 : of. Ghou-Mng, ed. ' Li-ki, Ch. x. ed. Gallery, p. 



16. 
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learned to worship two great Powers or Principles, Chap. I. 
the former ruling in the active and paternal province 
of creation, the second in, the passive and maternal; 
and thus constituting, in popular phraseology, the 
Father and the Mother of all things. 

Passing by the manifold objects of religious wor- Fraotical 
ship which originated in the non-official creeds of ^'' ^* **'""' 
China, we discover that Confucianists, have also been 
accustomed from very early times to oiFer prayers 
and sacrifices to a multitude of minor deities. The 
parent-gods, or Heaven and Earth, were, so to speak, 
resolved into their various elements, in such a manner 
that the populace, who felt no inclination to adore 
them as a whole, might choose some favourite aspect 
or some special energy of nature, and so concentrate 
on it the principal share of their devotion. 

In this pantheon it would seem, as though the Worship of 
highest place, in theory at least, had been allotted to ^^'*" *"'' 

o r ..- ... . . demons, 

a class of spiritual or quasi-spiritual intelligences, 
like the genii and the demons of other heathen 
systems : but the period when such modes of worship 
took their rise it is impossible to determine. The 
Shoo-king, as edited by Confucius, is not wanting in 
examples where the early emperors^ of China sacri- 
ficed to spirits of the hills, and rivers, as well as to 
the shining host of heaven; — thus intimating that 
the usage may have been a remnant of the old 
' Turdnian' creed which lingers still as devil-worship, 
under many of its most appalling aspects, on the 
plains of upper Asia and apparently among a handful 
of the Chinese mountaineers. So deeply rooted was it 

' Gfrorer, pp. 277 sq. Gutzlaff, i. 134. 



worsrb 
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Chap. I. in the heart of the people that Confucius was unable, 

or unwilling, to dislodge it.' 
Bero-wor- But popular as every kind of spirit-worship is in 
ship. China, she is even more addicted to the worship of 

departed men. This superstition forms a very promi- 
nent article in the creed of the Confucianist. Origin- 
ally suggested by the feelings of respect, of admira- 
tion and of gratitude, it issued in the deification of 
each man who had stood foremost in promoting the 
diffusion of some useful art, or who communicated 
some extraordinary impulse to the intellect of China 
Confucius by the fruitful produce of his pen. Confucius was 
an object of himself an instance of the latter kind of deification. 
'His fame,' writes one of his devoted followers,^ 
' overflowed all China like a deluge, and extended to 
the barbarians. Wherever ships or carriages reach, 
wherever hum^n strength penetrates, wherever the 
heavens cover and the earth sustains, wherever the 
sun and moon shed their light, wherever frost or dew 
falls, wherever there is blood and breath, there were 
none who did not approach and honour him : there- 
fore, he is equal to Heaven :' ^. e. co-ordinate and 
on a level with the very loftiest form of being. The 
whole empire is at present dotted over with temples 
sacred to the memory of Confucius, and a very large 
number of animal sacrifices (more than sixty thou- 
sand) are provided annually by the government for 
immolation to his manes, in addition to the multi- 

' Medhurst's China, pp. 193, exclusively on different sutjeots. 
194, Lend. 1857 : "When one of ^ jf,i^_ p, ,^2. Dr. Medhurst 
his disciples asked him how he adds : ' Thus have these atheist- 
was to serve spiritual heings, he ical people deified the man who 
replied : ' Not being able to serve taught them that matter was 
men, how can you serve spirits ?'" etei-nal, and that all existences 
In other words he chose to speak originated in a mere principle.' 
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tudinous offerings brought by earnest individuals. Chap. I. 
Similar feelings are betrayed in the devotions which jforsMp of 
the more accomplished China-man perpetually ad- J^^o^n-j/u, 

Q/Utt Ot/lBfS 

dresses to Kwan-yu, the model of fidelity, of courage, 
and of magnanimity : and every age contributes a 
fresh stock of inmates to the crowded pantheon/ or 
displaces this or that divinity whose worship had 
been general in the age preceding. 

Another feature of Chinese mythology, if such it Goddess- 
can be called, is the comparative absence from it of """^* '^' 
licentious stories and revolting rites, like those al- 
ready noticed^ in the old religion of Phoenicia, and 
in fact pervading, more or less, all other dualistic 
creeds. The goddess-worship of modern China (for 
to this alone our evidence refers) has mainly found 
expression either in the deification of chaste wives 
or else in that of virgins. It is stated' even that 



' See Li-M, ed. Gallery, p. 114. 
A very remarkable instance, shew- 
ing that this kind of apotheosis 
still goes on among them, wiU be 
found in the native Sistory of the 
Chinese Firates, translated by 
Neumann. We there read (pp. 
43, 44) of a brave man, Shaou- 
yuen, who was killed a.d. 1809, 
while engaged in defending the 
citadel of Lau-shlh: ' The villagers 
were greatly moved by his ex- 
cellent behaviour; they erected 
him a temple, and said prayers 
before his effigy. It was then 
known what he meant [when he 
said] that he should be glorified 
in the course of the year. Now 
that twenty years ■ are passed, 
they even honour him by exhibit- 
ing fireworks.' 

' A''ol. I. pp. 97, 98. 

' The French writer in Nou- 
veau Journal Asiatiquej as above, 

VOL. II. 



p. 295, is of opinion that this 
worship of the virgin, Kwan-yin, 
is more popular than any other. 
A mysterious reverence attaches 
to her name, and she is said to he 
the tutelary goddess of women. 
Her 'nativity" and 'assumption' 
are both celebrated. GutzlaflT (in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
XVI. 79, 80) distinguishes between 
Kwan-yin, the goddess of mercy, 
who is thought to be of Hindd 
origin, and Ma-tsoo-poo, 'the 
holy Mother,' of Chinese origin. 
The worship of the latter was in- 
troduced, he writes, ' some centu- 
ries ago. She is so strikingly 
akin, in her whole character and 
figure, to the Virgin [of the 
Eoman-catholic Church], that the 
Chinese at Macao call her Santa 
Maria de China. The sailors 
make her especially an object of 
adoration; and there are very 
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Chap. I. the worship of one particular virgin, who is made 
the tutelary goddess both of women and of sailors, 
is the dominant superstition into which the heathen- 
ism of China is subsiding at the present day. How- 
far such modification of religious thought may be 
connected with some slender knowledge of the Eoman- 
catholic version of Christianity, I do not pause to 
determine. 
Worshyi of But the phase of creature-worship, which from 
very ancient times has constituted the special charac- 
teristic of heathenism in China, is the worship of 
departed ancestors. According, it would seem, with 
those ideas of clanship and those strong domestic 
instincts which have ever operated with peculiar force 
upon the spirit of the China-man, the custom of pre- 
serving some memorial of his forefathers grew at last 
into the custom of paying them religious honours. 
It was felt that ' as all created beings owe their 
origin to Heaven,' which is accordingly an object 
of the deepest veneration, ' so man owes his existence 
to his ancestors,' and ought to give them worship for 
itsunivers- this reason.' To restore and justify the practice, 
which had previously been falling to decay, was one 
of the earliest reformations^ attempted by Confucius:"' 
and at present it has been so universally recognised 
in China, by the learned and unlearned, by adherents 
of the state-religion and of non-official creeds,'' that 

few junks that have not an image sion to remark hereafter, is also i 

of her on board. She is also ac- found in records of ancient Egypt. 1 
companied by very dismal satel- ^ i fhe Buddhists have taken 

lites, the executors of her behests.' advantage of this prevaUing sen- 

• Journal Asicttigue, as above, timent, and have grounded on it 

p. 298- a variety of superstitious services,' 

2 Pauthier, Chine, p. 127. The — Medhurst, p. 212. 
same practice, we may have occa- ,1 



ality : 
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we may point to it as to a common principle which Chap, I. 
more than any other penetrates the moral life of all 
Chinese society. ' Building a tomb in the form 
of a horse-shoe, they inscribe thereon the name of 
the deceased, erect a tablet to his memory in the hall 
of his ancestors, and repair annually to the graves, in 
order to prostrate themselves before the manes and to 
offer victuals to those hungry spirits." The precise its mean- 
intention of the sacrificer has been differently estimated '"■*'■ 
by different writers. All agree, however, that no 
reference is made by him to moral guilt or to the re- 
instatement of departed souls in a position of prim- 
eval innocence. On the contrary, they are addressed 
as beings capable of giving aid and counsel to the 
meritorious of their progeny, and also of inflicting 
vengeance on the fallen and unworthy.'' To their 
own they occupy the place and wield the high pre- 
rogatives of the Supreme Being. The vulgar seem, 
indeed, to fancy that the appetite of the deceased 
is really gratified by feeding on the subtler portions 
of the food presented at his grave ; and notions Sacrifinci 
equally absurd appear, in later times at least, to be ^*i""'- 
profusely indicated by the offering of a species of 
gilt-paper, covered with figures of houses and utensils, 
which becomes, on passing through the fire, available 
as the currency of the unseen world.' But other and 

' Gutzlaff, 1. 60, 61. On the ^ e.g. Medhurst, pp. 213, 214, 

ancient ceremonial, see the Zi-ki, who adds : ' Besides transmitting 

ed. Gallery, p. 42. money to the distressed and indi- 

^ Chou-ldng, ed. De Guignes, gent spirits, the Chinese think it 

pp. 116, 175. At other times, necessary to provide their ghostly 

however, nothing is said of their friends with clothes, and other 

immortality and present influ- articles, adapted for their use in 

ence : they are commemorated or the shades helow. "With this 

deplored as beings altogether of view, they cause coats and gar- 

the past. meuts to be delineated on paper, 
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Chap. I. more philosophic minds have uniformly repudiated 
this debased interpretation of their ancient customs. 
For example in the Le-he, or authorised ritual of 
Confucianism, it is declared that the oblations to the 
manes should be understood symbolically^ as meaning, 
'That we ought to keep the dead before our eyes, 
and honour them as if they were still living." On 
earth the father and mother were revered by all the 
members of their family, who saw in them an image 
of the two divine Principles in nature ; and similarly 
on their removal hence they were regarded as the 
chosen deputies and ministers of Heaven, as watching 
with affectionate interest all the varied fortunes of 
their progeny, and urging them along the beaten 
road of duty to a higher and a happier stage of 
being. These relations with the world invisible were 
not unnaturally held to be most real in the case of 
the emperor himself, who as the Son of Heaven and 
father of his people had become an object of especial 
favour and solicitude to all his royal predecessors; 
yet the humblest China-man believes, and has be- 
lieved from ages out of memory, that his welfare 
both in this world and the next is made to hinge 

which pass through the fire, as ini Jenseits verschafien woUe, 

certainly and as regularly as the wenn auch zur Zeit der Mongolen, 

paper-money, into the ahodea of welche den Todten Menschen und 

spirits.' Thiere nachsandten, solche fiir 

1 Li-hi, ed. Gallery, p. 121. das chinesische Bewusstsein nn- 

"Wnttke (11, 65, 66) has the fol- gereimte Dinge vorgekommen 

lowing remarks on the rationale sein mbgen Das Gold- imd 

of this strange custom of offering Silber-papier mit seinen Bildem 

gold and silver paper : ' Falsch hedeutet dann den Eeiohthum, 

ist es, dass diese Sitte an die und das Verbrennen des Papiers 

SteUe friiherer Menschenopfer ist dann freUich die verdilnnteste 

getreten ware, oder dass man den und aigejiachteste TFeise des Op- 

Seelen der Gestorbenen durch das fers, welche ein prosaisches, den 

Verbrennen die auf dem Papier Besitz leidenschaftlich liebendes 

gezeiohneten Dinge zum Gebrauch Volk ersimien kann.' 
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almost entirely on the due discharge of filial obliga- Chap. I. 
tions, and the offering up of periodic sacrifices to the 
manes of his ancestors. 

From this account of the external aspects of Con- Confmian 
fucianism as a religious system, I pass forward to a 'f^^ "■' 
more minute investigation of the primary article of 
faith and of ideas which had been silently moulding 
the established forms of worship. Ever since the 
western missionaries came in contact with the literati 
of the Middle Kingdom, two important questions have 
been agitated in reference to these subjects. It was Difficulties 
asked, in the first place, Do Confucianists believe in °^^ * *"^'" 
the existence of a Supreme Being? and, secondly, 
What words or phrases in the Chinese language form 
an adequate rendering of the ' God' of Christianity ? 
Upon the latter question/ though hardly separable 

^ The principal word selected by It is contended on tte one side 
the early Homan-oatholio mission- that Shin is not a faithful render- 
aries as equivalent to D'ri'jK and ii>g of 0e<is; because it is really 
„ , j.i_ /-ii • m ' "'i,- -L a coUectiTe noun, is never used 
0.^., was the Chinese T.«, which ^^^^ ^ numerical ^ffix, and there- 
means, however, nothmg more f^^^ ^^^^^ possibly mean am 
than 'Heaven, the visible and qv-„ /q„„ tvt^ q p tvj i > 
• • -1.1 t TT > i. J onm. (bee Mr. &. (J. Malan a re- 
mvisible ' Heaven, a^ construed ^^ . \ „^ «„+'+i«;i iiri, • n j 
■ •.. L J • J e -i Ty\ cent volume, entitled Who is God 
m Its broad mdefmrte sense To .^ ^^^^, >jj^ j^^^^ 

give a greater personality to the ^^^ learnedly in favour of thi 

Idea intended by it, the word j^^^^ shang-te) On the other 

i^ir 'Lord )wassubsequently ^^ j j maintined with equal 

added by authority of the Inoui- _„ . „„ ,, „, „, , ^i""" 

sition; and the phrase 'Teen- e^^stness that 8hang-U is an 

Choo,' ' Heavenly Lord,' or 'Lord ^'^^^^ ^>',^. "^""^^ ""T^'- 

of Heaven,' became the Recognised ^""f ^<=™S '^^'""'=* ^°f "^ft^l 

11 »• J? n J i' 11 -D -1, and warnings are accordingly held 

appellative of God for aU Eomish ^ ^^ |^ 

converta m the empire. Among • .i \.- c c; , 

the Chinese missionaries of othe? "?S the worship of Shmg-te, we 

„ • , ■ I A m should be virtually dethroning 

commnmons who rejected Tem, ^^^ ^^^^^ Self-existent Spirit, 

the general practice was to render ^j^^^ ^^^ Hebrew and Christian 

the bibnoal name oi God either , ,, i,- j j 

/ \ 1,^ CI ■ / \ 1, CI „ J. nave equally worshipped under 

(i) by SAm, or (2) by SA««^-^ the adorable name Jehovah. (See, 

both of which have found a num- ^^^ instance Mr McOlatchie's 

pfcil'lnrt''mLt°nfry con-' P^P- - ^^^ ^'-'W' - t^« 
SncJhddltSha'lhae i^'i847. ""''^'' "^ '^^ ^'^' '''"^^^ 
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Chap. I. from the first, I shall decline to enter ; feeling that 
the only persons who can claim to speak about it 
with any semblance of authority are those who have 
acquired a competent knowledge of Chinese. It is 
somewhat different with regard to the more general 
subject of enquiry, ' Are the governing class of China 
atheistic?' for the right solution of that problem is 
derivable not so much from the discussion of par- 
ticular terms, as from the main complexion of her 
history and sacred literature. Yet rich as the ma- 
terials are for such investigation, and accessible as 
they have now become to ordinary scholars, the diffi- 
culties experienced in turning them to good account 
are of no common magnitude. The ardour of the 
Christian missionary, who in this case as in others 
proved himself the pioneer of art and science and 
philosophy as well as of the Gospel, not unfrequently 
propelled him into serious errors and exaggerations; 
and owing to the way in which he has misread the 
monuments of eastern paganism and overcoloured 
both its truths and untruths, the first duty of dis- 
passionate students is to subject his reports to close 
and rigorous criticism, by going back, wherever it is 
possible, to the original authorities. 
Reports of When Ricci headed the first regular mission of 
sionarics. the Jesuits in China, opening his great campaign at 
Nanking in 1590, it became a leading feature of his 
project to disarm the opposition of the governing 
class' by making common cause with them against 

XVI. 427 sq.) As far as I can. or of inoorporeality in the Christ- 
judge, the verhal controversy is ian sense ?' 
at last resolvable into a question ' ' II etait en quelque sorts de 
of metaphysics, 'Have the Chinese mode d'etre son partisan et son 
any conception of a pure spirit, apologiste. Les lettrfe en parti- 
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the popular forms of misbelief. To justify this ques- Chap. I. 
tionable measure, and so facilitate the arduous work 
of the evangelist, he uniformly pleaded that Confucius 
was the brightest luminary of the ancient world, — 
a genuine philosopher, whose tenets harmonised in 
almost every point with those transmitted in the 
sacred family from antediluvian times, and conse- 
quently that the Gospel, so far from advocating any 
kind of novelty, was in substance a revival of the 
primitive faith of China. The missionary at the 
same time ventured to take part in sacrifices offered 
to Confucius, on the ground that honours thus awarded 
to the great philosopher of China were all purely 
civil.' It was felt indeed by Eicci, as by many of some as- 
his coadjutors, that a meeting-place might be estab- 5'?'"? ,*^^- 
lished between the Gospel and the authorised religion dples, 
of the Middle Kingdom by laying stress upon the 
doctrine of one infinite, all-embracing Spirit,^ whom 

culier n'hesitSrent pas a se de- Confucius, travelled about the 

clarer pour lui, parce que, dans country in the disguise of watch- 

aes disoours, U attaquait avee un malcers, astronomers, artists, and 

succes complet les doctrines dea engineers. 

honzes[i.«. of the Buddhist monks] ^ "We are told of Eicci in par- 

et des docteurs de la Eaison (Tao- ticular : ' Negabat religionem, 

Sae), et que, d'autre part, il pro- quse unum sine consorte Deum 

fessaittoujoursuuprofond respect doceret, peregrinam esse. Hanc 

et une grande admiration pour les probabat fuisse a Sineusibus phi- 

enseignements de Confucius. Le losophis et eorum principe Con- 

docteur europeen ^tait a leurs fucio traditam, sed obliteratam 

yeux un vrai membre de la cor- paulatim temporum vitio.' Hard- 

poration des lettr^s, un Confuceen wick's History of the Heformation, 

un partisan de leur doctrine, un p. 443, n. 6. It was even pre- 

ennemi des superstitions des bond- tended in some quarters that the 

dhistes et des reveries des sec- Christian doctrine of the Holy 

tateurs de Lao-Tze ;' Hue, Ze Trinity had been anticipated by 

Christianisme en Chine, &c. 11. three horizontal lines, made use 

'54j 155- of ^ the hwa of Fuh-he (above, 

' Ibid. -p. i^^. Other mission- p. 18), to represent Heaven; or 

aries of a kindred spirit, and pro- else by the triplication of Shang- 

fessing the same admiration for te into Heaven, Eartfi, and man. 
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Chap. I. the China-man appeared to worship as Teen, or 
8hang-te. The two great temples at Peking, in 
which, as we have noticed, the emperor himself was 
in the habit of sacrificing to Heaven and Earth re- 
spectively, were held to he alike the sanctuaries of 
this one eternal Spirit : the Creator and Conservator 
of the universe was merely worshipped under different 
others athe- titles.' On the contrary it was alleged with equal 
^pieTtothe firmness by a learned member* of the same fraternity 
Chinese. (the Jesuit Longobardi), that many statements of his 
predecessors on this subject were devoid of all found- 
Verdictof ation. According to his view the Chinese literati 
nohgues!' ^^^ never during the historic period worshipped one 
supreme and spiritual Intelligence, — a God whose 
being is entirely independent of the visible and sens- 
ible universe: and notwithstanding all the fervid 
eulogies which, half in ignorance and half in malice, 
have attempted to exalt the ' wisdom' of the Middle 
Kingdom to equality with that of Palestine, the 
verdict of Longobardi is continually corroborated by 
the disquisitions of our modern sinologues. They 
hold that, theoretically at least, the followers of the 
Chinese state-religion are all atheists to a man.' 

^ &e& Nouveau Journal Asiatique Chinesisohen Volie ein Gott er- 

(1854), tome IV. p. 300. soHenen; von eiuer Offeubarung 

^ His essay, first printed at ist keiae Spur lei dieser prosais- 

Madrid in 1676, was translated chen Nation. Die Worter Qott, 

into French, in 1701, with the Seele, Geisi, als etwas von der 

title Traits sur quelques points de Materie ganz TJnabhangiges und 

la religion des Ohinois, par le E. sie willUiirlioh Beherrschendes, 

P^re Longobardi. Icennt die Chineiische Spraehe gar 

3 See, for instance. Meadows, nicht. Ein eiuziges Band um- 

p. 361. Prof. Neumann, whose schlingt, naoh leu Ansichten der 

opinion as a very accomplished Weisen dieses Landes, alles Sey- 

Chinese scholar is peculiarly val- ende, das Eeiqh der Natur und 

uable, had already expressed him- das Reich des Geistes ; der Bruch, 

self with even greater emphasis : die Stbrung der angemessenen 

'Nie und nimmermehr ist dem Thatigbeit eines Gliedea bringt 
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However much the instincts of their moral nature Chap. I. 
must rebel against this blank and desolating creed ; 
however much they are impelled when bending under 
some disastrous visitation to take refuge in the thought 
of a superior Teen, or ' Heaven,' and recognise in 
him the attributes of justice and of mercy, of father- 
hood and special providence, the highest efforts of 
their reasoning faculties all stop at the conception 
of an ' unintelligent and will-less principle,' from 
which the universe, its laws and its inhabitants have 
been eternally projected or evolved. 

How long these modes of thought and feeling Was the 
have been prevalent in China ; whether as one class °^ cMm 
of writers are disposed to argue they may be regarded iTteistio ? 
as the earliest product of a national mind absorbed 
entirely in the love of pelf, or whether they resulted 
gradually from the adoption by the learned orders of 
a system of philosophy akin to that which we entitle 
'naturalism,' it is not easy to determine. In the 
Shoo-hing, which Confucius (we have seen) remodelled 
out of older documents, allusion is made as many as 
eight-and-thirty times' to some great Power or Being, 
called Shang-te. The name itself imports ' august' 

TJnordnung ia die gauze Kette hoa, das Wort fiir schaffen, be- 

des Seyenden. Die geistigen und deuteteigentlichauf einespontane, 

moralischen Krafte gebieten aber unbewusste Veise Tom Niobtseyn 

den physisohen ; wer Tugend imd zum Seyn iibergeben ; und tsdo, 

Sitte beleidigt, stbrt die gliick- welches in der Bibeliibersetzung 

liche Ordnimg der Elemente, er von D. Morrison vorkommt, wird 

bringt IJnheil iiber die Gesell- von den Chinesen bloss in der 

schaffc und ist ibr desbalb verant- Bedeutung von anders maohen 

wortlicb. So innig ist dieser aus einem Etwas, nie aber in dem 

Ideengang mit der Sprache selbst Siune von schaffen, dem Machen 

verwachsen, doss es unmSglich ist, aus einem Niehts, gebraucht;' 

d^n ersfen Vers der Genesis ohne Katurphilosophie der Chinesen, as 

%ge Umsehreibung ins before, pp. ii, 12. 



Chinesische so zu ubersetzen, dass ' Malan, Who is Qod in China i 
er wirklieh Chinesisch ist. Deun p. 167. 
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Chap. I. or ' Sovereign Ruler.' As there depicted he possesses 
a high measure of intelligence, and exercises some 
degree of moral government: he punishes the evil, 
he rewards the good. To him especially is offered 
the sacrifice Lode; while other ceremonies are per- 
formed in honour of ' the six Tsong, the mountains, 
the rivers, and the spirits generally." These beings 
of inferior rank appear to constitute the court, or 
retinue, of the celestial Euler ; and elsewhere he is 
attended by ' five heavenly chiefs, members also of 
his council, who are set over the presidents of heaven, 
of the earth, and of the sea. These, in turn, range 
in the world of sliin (or spirits of the air), of hwei 
(souls of the deceased), and he (spirits of, or from 
below, the earth). '^ It is again expressly stated in 
the Shoo-king, and perhaps with reference also to the 
■asXarei oi 8hang-te : 'Heaven is supremely intelligent: 
the perfect man imitates him (or it) : the ministers 
obey him (or it) with respect : the people follow the 
orders of the government." And, finally, it is en- 
joined* by fresh authorities that, on these sacred 

' Le Chou-king, ed. De Guignes, May they not correspond to the 

pp. 13, 14. The editor is unable Jive planets of ancient China? 

to determine accurately what is See above, p. 13, n. 1. 

meant by the six; TsoB^ (^ ' wor- ^ Le Chou-Jcing, pp. T24, 125. 

thy of respect'). They seem to One of the native commentators 

be different kinds of spirits. As there cited (n. 3) says that 

for the sacrifice Lobe, it is ex- ' Heaven is simple, intelligent, 

plained by Choo-he (in Neumann, just, spiritual, and all-seeing.' 

as above, p. 64) to mean the And another adds : " To be able 

sacrifice of the inexorable death, to chastise the bad, to recompense 

' because Heaven and Earth feel the good, to be truth itself, to be 

no pity.' a spirit incomprehensible, immu- 

- Malan, as before, p. 166, On table, permanent, just, devoid of 

the/^e chiefs here alluded to, as passion, — all this is contained in 

relieving 8hcmg-ie in his adminis- the two Chinese characters {Tsong- 

tration of the world, see the ming), which in this passage sig- 

Notice de L'y-lcing, appended to nity ' supremely intelligent.' " 

the Clwu-]mig, as before, p. 432. * Le-ke, ch. vi. (quoted by Mr. 
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grounds, the ' people shall not hesitate to contribute Chap. I. 
with all their power to the worship of the sovereign 
Lord of Heaven, 8hang-te, to that of celebrated 
mountains, great rivers, and of the shin of the four 
quarters.' 

On the other hand, a second class of writers have Or were the 
contended, that in the very oldest products of the ^^^^'5^ 
Chinese mind no proper personality has ever been worshippers 
ascribed to this supreme and all-embracing Power. 
Heaven is called the Father of the Universe, but 
only in the same way as Earth is called the Mother.^ 
Both of them are said to live, to generate, to 
quicken : yet neither to have life inherent in itself. 
They both are made the objects of solemn prayers 
and sacrifices. Both may also be described as 
' spiritual' ; yet only in so far as spirits^ of which they 
are in some sort the aggregate expression are diffused 
in every form of animated nature. ' Heaven' is in 
particular (these writers argue) a personification of 
the ever-present Law, and Order, and Intelligence, 
which seem to breathe amid the wonderful activities 
of physical creation, in the measured circuit of the 
seasons, in the alternation of light and darkness, in 
the ebb and flow of tides, in the harmonious and 
maj estic revolutions of the planetary bodies. ' Heaven,' 
in other words, so far from being personal, or spiritual, 

Malan, p. 185). Mention is also und Erde haten keinen Gfeist, so 

made of sacrifices to ancestors heisst diess so viel : Himmel imd 

and to the tutelary gods of the Erde haben nur in so weit Geist, 

empire (p. 28, ed. Gallery). als daraus die vier Jahreszeiten 

^ Ze Ghou-ki)iff, -p. 1^1. 'Jffeaven, und alle Dinge hervorgehen.' 

therefore, has no higher meaning Tschu-hi (Choo-he), translated by 

than Nature.' Hegel, I'Ml. of Neranann, as before, p. 61. The 

Sist. -p. 138. whole of the dialogue on ' Heaven 

2 ' Wemi man sagt : Himmel and Earth' is well worth perusal. 
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Chap, I. or self-conscious, is a blind necessity inherent in all 
forms of life, a Law and not a Legislator, a Power 
without Yolition, and a Guide without intelligence/ 
Nay, many of these writers have gone so far as to 
contend that 8hang-te himself, of whom the highest 
and most god-like qualities are predicable, is really 
no more than a great ' Anima mundi,'" energising 
everywhere in all the processes of nature, and bind- 
ing all the parts together in one mighty organism, 
exactly as the soul of man pervades and animates the 
body : and in accordance with this notion they re- 
mind us how the Le-k^ had decided, that ' if we speak 
of all the shin (or spirits) collectively, we call them 
Shang-te.'' 
Mostprot- After threading my way as far as possible among 
tion. this tangled, and in many points conflicting, evidence, 

I am led to the conclusion that in China as elsewhere 
had lingered from primeval ages the conception of 
one living, bounteous, and paternal providence, whose j 
earthly shadow* was believed to sit exalted far above 
his fellows on the throne of the Middle Kingdom ; 
but that ultimately this conception was broken and 
obscured, until the unity of God no longer formed 
the basis of the Chinese creed. Philosophy then 
came forward as in other countries, and attempted 

1 Thus in the Si-tse ascribed ' See the passages collected by 
to Confucius (iv. 4, appended to Mr. MoClatchie, as before, pp. 
Yih-king, ed. Mohl) the author 390 sq. 
avows that while the sages act 3 ji,i^^ p_ ^oi_ 
freely, it is different with the * Le Chou-king, p. 151; 'Le 
primary elements of the universe, Ciel a etabli un Eoi pour con- 
the male and female principles in server les peuples et pour les in- 
nature, or, in other words, the struire. Ce Eoi est le Ministie 
Godhead of ancient China. The du Souveraia Seigneur (Chang- 
action of these results from forces ti), pour gouverner paisiblement 
inherent in their very being. et avec douceur I'Empire.' 
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to recover the idea of unity. ' Heaven' was made Chap. I. 
by the more thoughtful of philosophers a verbal 
representative of all the energies in nature : all were 
said to flow originally from it, as from the common 
source of life, and common principle of order : all 
were said to have been recapitulated and embraced 
in it as in the animating soul and ruling spirit of 
the universe : while, in the worship of the many, 
' Heaven' was ordinarily confounded with the firma- 
ment itself, the blue ethereal canopy above our heads, 
the shining and the burning heavens.' 

But whatever may be thought of the preceding General 
summary, no one will deny that the absence of^Wm 
distinct allusion in the writings of Confucius to a ethics and 
God at all resembling the God of Christianity is 
very strange and startling. The few scanty notices 
which they afford are barely recognitions of some 
powerful and indefinite Heaven [Teen), — a cold ab- 
straction of the logical faculty, whom the philosopher 
does not dream of clothing with moral and spiritual 
jattributes, or of propounding as an object of man's 
'love and adoration. He seems, in fact, to have been 
wavering more than once respecting the existence of 
this great abstraction ; for when questioned on the 
subject by his followers, he either evaded the inquiry 

1 '"■Whom do you -worship?" said I, "Do you mean that. 5te 
I asked. "I worship Heaven shy up there?" "Of course," 
just as you foreigners do," he said he, " That is Shang-te, the 
replied. " Who is the Heaven same as your Jesus !" I have 
you worship ?" " Why, Shang- never yet asked the above ques- 
te, of course," said he. " Can tions without receiving precisely 
you see Shang-te or not?" I in- the same answers; for aU classes 
quired. "Why," replied he, look- of Confucianists in China consider 
ing at me with surprise at my Shang-te to be the animated ma- 
ignorance, and leading me to the terial Heaven.' McClatchie, as 
door while he pointed up to the before, p. 397. 
sky, "there he is!" "What!" 
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Chap. I. or else reprimanded them for prying into matters 
~ unconnected with their duties to society and lying 
far beyond their depth.^ To him a personal Deity, 
the Maker, the Kedeemer, and the Sanctifier, was 
theoretically superfluous. " You find yourself," he 
argued, " in the midst of a stupendous, yet most 
orderly piece of mechanism. That mechanism, so 
far as we can tell, is self-originating, self-sustaining. 
Change there is, but no creation : all things from 
eternity existed and were subject to a flux and re- 
flux, in obedience to initial laws impressed upon 
them, how and why we know not, by some stern 
necessity. Be warned and guided by this principle : 
devote yourself no longer to the fruitless study of 
theology : it brings, and can bring, with it no prac- 
tical advantage. Seek not to explore the doctrine of 
final causes : rather, if you speculate at all, confine 
your thoughts to the discussion of phenomena and 
the laws of phenomena. Such alone are useful and 
legitimate subjects of inquiry. It is possible indeed 
that laws may be connected somehow with the 
demons of the air, or else with other forms of spiritual 
agency : we cannot absolutely say that they are not. 
Tou may continue, therefore, on this ground, to follow 
the established ritual of your ancestors. ' Sacrifice 
as tfyovir sacrifice were a reality:, worship Shin as 
if min were really present.'^ But meanwhile your 
chief concern is with the visible and palpable universe, 

1 Cf. Journal Asiatiqm (1834), language of Confucius on ttese 
XIV. 57. subjects with the corresponding 

2 See ahoye, p. 37, n. i ; and language of Spinosa, of whom he 
Malan, Who is God in China ? thinks the Chinese a worthy pie- 
p. 14. Abel-E^musat, Chimg- cursor. 

Yimg, c. x¥i. § 3, compares the 
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and with the homely tasks of life. You constitute Chap. I. 
one little member in some mighty organism ; you 
stand as part of some great moral order : strive to 
act on all occasions as such a being should act. Far 
from pausing to bemoan your weakness or unworthi- 
ness, remember that ' he who offends against Heaven 
has no one to whom he can pray." The past is gone 
and is irrevocable. Be more vigilant in time to 
come. Endeavour so to rule yourself, according to 
the sacred maxims, that you may be fitted first to 
rule a family, and lastly may attain the highest point 
of your ambition, — an cflSce under government. To 
practical men the theatre of this present life gives 
ample scope for enterprise : it teems with stern reali- 
ties and all-engrossing cares : perhaps,^ too, it may 
prove your last, your sole possession. Be thought- 
ful, therefore, be industrious : make the most of what 
you have : be modest, sober, grave, decorous ; cultivate 
the qualities which mark the men of ' the due me- 
dium;" more particularly aim at that which forms 
the crowning excellence of all, be scrupulous in your 
devotion to the emperor, the Son and representative 
of Heaven. For is not he in very truth the father 
of his people ? and as filial piety has ever been the 
source of joy and blessing to the single household, 
and as reverence for the memory of departed kinsmen 
is the glory, hope, and safeguard of survivors, so to 
venerate the emperor of the Middle Kingdom is to 

' Medhurst, p. i86. In another ii. 40 sq. 
passage, there cited, Confucius ' This is the meaning of Chung- 
declares ; ' Imperial Heaven has Timg, the title of the Confucian 
no kindred to serve, and will treatise on the duties, and trans- 
only assist virtue . ' cendant dignity of the ' holy man, ' 

^ See Wuttke's investigation of who identifies himself completely 

this article in the Confucian creed, with the fixed order of Heaven. 
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Chap. I. aid in regulating the whole course of nature; every 
comfort which you prize or long for is involved in 
it,— domestic peace and social order and the safety 
of the commonwealth. And if," Confucius seems 
to have concluded, " if you wish to place your in- 
stitutions on the very surest basis, educate the young, 
diffuse intelligence in every quarter ; most of all in- 
sist upon the study of that science which surpasses 
every other^ as enabling you to turn all other kinds 
of knowledge to a practical accouiit, — I mean, the 
science of political economy.'" 
Chinese Vast, however, as the influence of Confucius was 

philosophy jjj xnouldinff the institutions of his country and im- 

of the Ao- T . ■ ■ f ■ ■ 1 • 7 

parting that distinctive air of regular animation which 
pervades the social life of China at the present day, 
he could not draw men off entirely from the deeper 
questions touching their connexion with supernatural 
powers and their relation to the world invisible. The 
human heart must muse and speculate on these mo- 
mentous questions; for the plodding and prosaic 
China-man himself was not entirely dead to their 
importance. What then was the drift of ' orthodox' 
philosophy in reference to the subjects which Con- 
fucius had comparatively disregarded ? The answer 
is furnished in the numerous works of Choo-he,'' whom 



' ' It 13 rather extraordinary p. 196. 

that political economy constitutes ^ My knowledge of his writings 

the first science which all Chinese is derived chiefly from Prof. Neu- 

hoys are taught.* Gutzlaff, i. 198. manu's translations, above cited. 

It was the wish of Confucius I have also profited by the recent 

himself that his disciples should work of Mr. T. T. Meadows^ who 

all become state officials, and devotes a chapter (ch. ■xviii.) to 

therefore, as in the Lwn-Yu, 'he the subject of Chinese philosophy; 

confined his instructions to po- and also by the paper of Mr. 

litical economy, to which he re- MoClatchie, as before cited, on 

duces all the duties of life.' Ibid. ' Chinese Theology.' 
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we saw abundant reason for esteeming the approved Chap. I. 
expositor of Chinese metaphysics and theology. Ac- 
cording to the views propounded by him, and in part 
at least transmitted from preceding ages, there is 
underlying all phenomena, however mixed and mani- 
fold they seem, a fundamental unity, of which the 
common name is Tae-lceih, the Absolute, or literally 
the ' Great Extreme.' Beyond it, as ' the highest 
'pinnacle of heaven,' the one ultimate power, the 
entity without an opposite, no human thought what- 
ever is capable of soaring. Itself incomprehensible, 
it ' girdles' the whole frame of nature, animate and 
inanimate. From it alone as from the fountain-head 
of being issued every thing that is.^ ' Creation' is 
the periodic flowing forth of it. 'The Absolute is 
like a stem shooting upwards : it is parted into twigs, 
it puts out leaves and blossoms : forth it springs in- 
cessantly, until its fruit is fully ripe : yet even then 
the power of reproduction never ceases to be latent 
in it. The vital juice is there ; and so the Absolute 
still works and works indefinitely. Nothing hinders 
or can hinder its activity, until the fruits have all 
been duly ripened, and activity gives place to rest.'^ 

' Tschu-hi (Choo-he), asaboTe, passage (also quoted from Choo- 

pp. 46, 47. In reply to the quea- he, by Mr. M'Clatchie, p. 381) 

tion '"What is the Absolute?' it forms a, good illustration of the 

is there answered, (p. 46) : ' Das Chinese theory respecting a suc- 

Absolute iat die hochste, erha- cession of similar worlds : "Being 

benate, ausserste, grbsste Funda- asked, ' From the opening and 

mental-Normalurkraft ; alle Men- spreading out (of the world from 

scheu sind durch das Absolute chaos) to the present time, is not 

und aUe Dinge sind durch das 10,000 years; how was it before 

Absolute.' In another passage that time ?' He (the philosopher) 

(p. 72) it is said that Tae-keih replied, ' Before that there was 

itself springs out of something another (world) similar to the 

higher, out of Wu-heih 'the II- present one.' Beingasked, whether 

limitable.' Heaven and Earth are capable of 

' Ibid. p. 50. The following being anni hilated, he replied 'No, 



thought of 
unitjj. 
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Chap. I. It is, meanwhile, acknowledged by the great phi- 
Obsmratum losophers of China that this thought of one efficient 
of the Cause, or rather of one causative power and principle, 
was quite unable to retain its true ascendancy in 
opposition to the seeming contradictions of the outer 
and the inner world. The vision of the soul, the eye 
of faith, was gradually bedimmed, and hence those 
higher intuitions which had prompted Hebrew patri- 
archs to hold communion with the Self-existent, who 
converts all agencies whatever into means for carry- 
ing on His moral government, were lacking in the 
ordinary China-man. The God whom he adored was 
rather an ideal being than the living God of nature. 
' All things in the world,' says Choo-he,' ' seem as 
to their primary tendencies to issue from the One: 
the One, however, is not really in a condition to 
bring them forth ;' the meaning of which is probably 
that while our reason points us back to the hypothesis 
of unity, our senses are too apt to lead us in a different 
direction : multiplicity is everywhere apparent and so 
constitutes for us the law of the phenomenal universe. 
Chinese In Other words, the Chinese speculator found himself 
impelled to the conclusion that although the proper 
basis of all life is one, and though such unity may 
still by some mysterious process form the ultimate 

but it is my opinion that when Hong-Khiu : ' Daa Eins bleitt. . . 

men completely depart from correct immerdar das Fundament, auf die- 

principles, then the whole will selbe "Weise, wie der Zehner in 

become chaos, and men and loo, looo, und 10,000 ; daa Zwei 

things will cease to exist, and kann durchaus nicht als dasjenige 

then there will be a new com- betrachtet werden, wodurcn ein 

meneement.' " Ding wird; es ist bloss der Grand 

1 Ibid. p. 71. The question des Hervortretens." Choo-hetten 

had been asked ' Ist die Einheit adds further explanations of Ms 

Grund {causa efficiens) des Lebens ?' own. 
To which it was replied, quoting 



dualism. 
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principle of rest and motion, yet duality is the active Chap. I. 
visible cause of all advancement,' the foundation of 
the present order of the world.' It thus resulted that 
in spite of the idea of abstract unity which lingered 
as an echo of some old tradition in the background 
of their metaphysical system, the Chinese philosophers 
were all addicted to the theory of two principles. 
Their ordinary speech was dualistic. They rested 
on two entities or essences, the one a power or cause, 
the other a more passive something where that power 
or cause could operate.'' The former may be styled Le and Ke. 
the ultimate immaterial element of the universe {Le) ; 
the Second {Ke), consisting as it does of matter most 
ethereal in its texture, may be styled the ultimate 
material element of the universe. Le is, therefore, 
only another name for Tae-keih ; it is the Absolute 
regarded in association with material essences, and 
manifesting itself in virtue of such association as 
the cause of organisation and of order. Both these 
elements as to their essence are held to be eternal ; 
and so inseparably united that one is necessary to 
the true subsistence of the other. ' If there were 
no Ke, then Le would not have any thing to rest 
upon.'" The predicates of first and second are in- 
applicable to all such cases: but if we must speak 
of order and priority, the immaterial element is 

' ' Tschi-hiang sagt : Das Ein3 genden Bewegung.' Ibid. p. 72. 

ist der Lebensgrund, so wie es die ^ Meadows, p. 68. 

Ursaclie ist der Bewegung und ^ See this and other extracts in 

der Enhe ; seine Grenze ist deren McClatchie, p. 384. The thought 

Greuze ; das Zwei ist die Ursache of necessary interdependence he- 

'des Werdens, so wie der vollen- tween Le and Ke had sometimes 

deteu Bewegung und der darauf led men to speak of the primary 

folgenden Euhe, eben so der vol- matter as identical with the Ab- 

lendeten Euie und der darauf fol- solute: /ii(?. p. 383. 



Yin. 
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Chap. I. worthy of the foremost place :' particularly since 
this element is the basis of all things viewed ah- 
stractedly, as destitute of form and figure; while 
Ke, the primary matter, acts as the substratum on 
which things endued with form and other qualities 
all take their stand, or out of which they have been 
gradually evolved. 
YangaH(? But Ke, again, if duly analysed, is found to be 
not singular but dual, not simple but compounded. 
The resolution of this primary matter into its con- 
stituent elements^ gives birth to two opposite essences, 
to Yang and Yin, which therefore may be treated as 
the phases under which the Ultimate Principle' of 
the universe displays itself in the phenomenal world. 
As early as the hwa, or diagrams of Fuh-he, the 
symbolic mode of representing them was a broken 
and black line for Yin, a white and continuous line 
for Yang. The popular account of this duality, in 
which it was intended to express the parting asunder 
of the one chaotic Ke and the production of Heaven 
and Earth, is all the more remarkable, because it re- 
appears not only in the story-books of other Chinese 
sects,* but also, we shall see hereafter, in the ancient 
mythus of New Zealand. Yang and Yin, thus gener- 



' Choo-he, asbefore, pp. 32, 33. p. 42. ' 

^ 'In und Tang gelien aus der i E. g. of the followers of Tao- 

Urmaterie hervor ; sie sind be- ism, ■who say that ' after chaos 

standig in gegenseitigem Kampfe, was settled, heaven and earth 

und sie miissen immer im Kampfe divided, and human heings icere 

seyn; daraus entsteht das Gute born:' in Medhm-st, p. 198. Mr. 

und das Bose, daraus der Ur- McClatchie also notices [Jownd 

sprung des Verschiedenen :' Ibid, of As. Soc. xvi. 386) the affinity 

p. 78. between this representation and 

^ ' Der Ausdruck : das Absolute that of the Chaldean Bel, who 

(Tai-Ky), ist gleichbedeutend mit was said to form light and dark- 

dem Worte TJrkraft (Ly) :' Ibid, ness, &o. by cutting himself in tm. 
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ated by. the 'Great Extreme' of the Chinese theology Chap. I. 
when separating himself from unformed matter, are 
called the two Ke, and may be represented either by 
the names of positive and negative essences, or else 
in a more concrete form, as the paternal and maternal 
principles of nature. From the constant evolution 
and interaction of these opposite essences' resulted 
every species of formal matter and the mixed phe- 
nomena of the world. According to the different 
proportions in which Yang and Yin are blended is 
the character of every grade of creaturely existence. 
Every thing is Yang and Yin together. For the 
highest actual manifestation in which Yang prepond- 
erates we look to Heaven itself, which is accordingly 
to be esteemed the aptest image cognisable by the 
senses of the ultimate and all-embracing Principle. 
Earth is, on the contrary, the highest form of Yin. 
The same duality where one or other of the factors 
operated, either for the purpose of transforming or 
uniting, issued in the first production of the innate 
essences, which constitute the Five Elements of 
water, fire, wood, metal, and earth.^ ' A transcen- 
dental union and coagulation now takes place of the 
Ultimate Principle, the Two Essences and the Five 
Elements. The Positive Essence becomes the mas- 
culine power, the Negative Essence the feminine 
power — conceived in which character the former con- 
stitutes the Heavenly Mode or Principle, the latter 
the Earthly Mode or Principle: by a mutual in- 
fluencing, the two produce all things in the visible, 

' ' It is here,' as Mr. Meadows apparently unsolrable question of 

well remarks, ' that Chinese phi- the existence of matter :' p. 344. 
loBophy slips over the much dis- * Choo-he, as before, p. 43, pp. 

cusaed, hitherto unsolved, and 82 so. 
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Chap. I. palpable world ; and the double work of evolution 
and dissolution goes on without end :" — Yang evinc- 
ing its peculiar force in every kind of progress, Yin 
in every kind of retrogression : Yang determining 
commencement, Yin completion: Yang predominant 
in spring and summer, and the author of all move- 
ment and activity, Yin more visible in the autumn 
and the winter, passive, drooping, and inert. 

These dualistic speculations on the constitution 
of the universe in general are consistently adopted 
in the framing of the Chinese theory of man. In 
popular phrase it was the marriage of Heaven and 
Earth, the male and female principles in nature, that 
gave rise to the production of the human species: 
or in other words, since Yang and Yin must always 
coexist as the material ground on which the Ultimate 
Principle takes effect, they enter into the composition 
of rational as well as of irrational beings. Man, 
however, in addition to his physical framework, is 
endowed with Five qualities or Virtues, correspond- 
ing to the Five Elements of the Chinese cosmogony. 
These constitute his mental and moral nature.^ They 



1 Meadows, p. 345. 

^ They are '/m, IS, Le, Che, and 
Sin, which are called the Five 
Till, or Five Virtues : tih being 
a word that, like our English 
virtue, signifies first, qualities or 
characteristics generally, whether 
of man or of things ; and then, 
collectively, the best qualities of 
man, or Virtue as opposed to Vice. 
In accordance with the diction- 
aries, Jin is usually rendered by 
Benevolmee (or Charity in its 
widest sense) ; E, by Righteous- 
ness [Uprightness] ; Le, by Pro- 
priety ; Che, by Wisdom ; and 
A'm, by Sincerity. But sinologues 
will perceive that as the Five Tih 



embrace the whole of what we 
consider the better side of man's 
nature, it is not certain that these 
five English words are exhaustive.' 
Ibid. p. 346. 

In the Li-ki, ed. Gallery, p. 45, 
the question is stated difierently : 
' L'homme emane (pourle moral) 
de la vertu du Ciel et de la Terre ; 
(pour le physique, il ^mane) de 
la combinaison des (deux prin- 
cipes) In et Jan; (pour la partie 
spirituelle, il emane) de la re- 
union des esprits et des dieux ; et 
(pour la forme qui lui est propre, 
il emane) de I'essence la plus 
subtile des cinq figments.' 
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unite him to the Absolute, the Le, from which pro- Chap. I. 
ceeded all ingredients both of rationality and order, 
and with which the spirit of man is strictly one and 
consubstantial. As the Chinese speculator had evaded 
the ^reat problem touching the origin of primary 
matter, so he offers no intelligible explanation of 
the rise and growth of evil. He affirms indeed that Denial of 
every man is at his birth in the possession of a gi^"^"' 
nature radically good. Itself an efBux from the source 
of Order, it gives proof of this celestial origin by 
moving in obedience to the general laws on which 
all other things are founded. ' Human nature,' says 
a great Confucian authority,^ ' is good, just as water 
has a tendency to flow downwards ; men are uni- 
versally inclined to virtue, just as water invariably 
flows downwards.' And the only qualification which 
the author offered of this startling language is ap- 
pended in the following extract : ' Water, by beating, 
may be made to splash over your head, and by forc- 
ing may be made to pass over a mountain ; but who 
would ever say that this is the natural tendency of 
water? It is because violence is applied to it. 
Thus men can be made vicious : but it is by no 
means their nature.' Vice, in other words, is in the Meminff 
system of the China-man a rare and casual deviation ''*''^' 
from the path of rectitude, produced by strong solicit- 
ations of the outer sensible world, to which the 
culprit, for some cause or other, finds himself at- 
tracted. And in manifest accordance with this pan- 
theistic principle, evil is there said to punish itself, 
or rather it is punished by the necessary operation 
of the order which it dares to violate. With sin, 

' Menciua, quoted ia Medhurat, p. 196. 



regenem- 
tion. 
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Chap. I. as it involves a painful consciousness of guilt, or 
evil in the biblical sense of the expression, we very 
seldom meet ; for in the Chinese system, evil-workers 
are not viewed as persons gifted with moral freedom, 
and sin is never represented as ingratitude, or even 
as rebellion against a personal and holy God. We 
cannot say of evil that it ought not to be; it is a 
something that must be. It enters, and must enter, 
into a concatenation of causes and effects originating 
from eternity : it is the shadow which gives harmony 
and contrast to the picture of the universe : it is the 
Yin of the moral world, as good is the Yang.^ The 
root of both is in the primary material essence. 
No idea of They are both the necessary modes in which the 
Absolute comes forward into being, and conducts his 
operations in the region of phenomena. And as 
moral guilt is thus unknown to the Confucianist, 
so neither does he manifest a wish or craving after 
spiritual regeneration. He has no ' word of prophecy 
that shineth in a dark place until the day break and 
the day-star arise in the heart.' He offers up no 
sacrifice for sin, in order to restore relations between 
man and God, which are subverted by iniquity. He 
lives exclusively within the sphere of nature: his 
home is there, and he is wholly satisfied with his 
condition and his prospect. He believes in no futur- 
ity, excepting, it may be, some reproduction of the 
present forms of life and matter. What he worships 

' Choo-he says expressly, as stehenden absoluten Urkraft er- 

before, p. 76: 'Das bewegende folgendiezweiEntgegengesetzten, 

Princip [Tang] est das Gute und gegenseitig in nothwendiger Be- 

das ruhende Princip [ Tin] est das ziehung Stehenden, und daraus 

Bose, wie diess oft geuug die erfolgt nun Jegliches, das einsm 

VoUkommenen und Weisen gesagt Jeden Eigenthiimliche.' 
haben ; denn aus der aufrecht 
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are the tutelary gods of China, or creation contem- Chap. I. 
plated in its twofold character of Earth and Heaven, 
or else, succumbing more completely under the do- 
minion of the seen and tangible, his worship is de- 
graded into hero-worship ; he deifies humanity itself.' 

How many are the points in which Confucian Antagon- 
tenets are opposed to Christianity it were superfluous christim- 
to enumerate. The opposition in respect of doctrines %• 
is entire and fundamental. It is the opposition of 
nature and of grace, of unregenerate and regenerate 
principles, of sight and faith, of earthy and of 
heavenly. And how vast will therefore be the revo- 
lution in the moral nature of the China-man if he 
shall ever learn to practise the unworldly lessons of 
the Gospel, or to echo those heroic sentiments which 
more than once have been propounded in his hearing 
by the ardent and devoted missionary ! ' I have had 
no home,' exclaimed Capillas to the implacable man- 
darins, when they consigned him to the executioner in 
1647, ' I have had no home but the world, no bed but 
the ground, no food but what Providence has sent me 
day by day, and no other object but to do and suffer 
for the glory of Jesus Christ, and for the eternal 
happiness of those who believe in His Name.'^ 

' According to Eenan (Etudes the gulf between Theism and 

d' Sistoire Heligieuse, p. 200, Atheism. The title of the tract / 

Paris, 1857) the Chinese were of is CuUe SystSmatiqiie de I'Htt- 

all people the least supematuralist, manitS, Paris, 1850. All the bene- 

which may (he thinks) explain factors of mankind are to be the 

' the secret of their mediocrity.' objects of this cultus : Moses, 

It is not unworthy of notice that Solomon, St. John, St. Paul, 

M. Comte, of whom we are con- Buddha, Confucius, Muhammad; 

tinually reminded in our study of but, strange to say, the name of 

Confucianism, has recently an- our blessed Lord does not appear 

nounced a new scheme of man- in the catalogue ! 
worship, which he ventures to ^ See the narrative in Mr. 

predict will supersede Christian- Kesson's work entitled The Cross 

ity, and form a kind of bridge to and the Dragon, p. 112. 
persons who are passing across 
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Chap. I. 

§ 2. Tao4sm, or School of the Fixed Way. 

Contrast Although the tenets of the governing class appear 

''confZus to have accorded with the calculating and materialistic 
and Lao- genius of the Chinese nation, individuals were never 

i&e ... 

wanting in whose spirit the religious sentiment was 
ineradicably fixed. If the adherents of the state- 
religion frequently remind us of the sceptical and 
self-complacent Sadducee, we find existing side by 
side with them another Chinese sect whose mystic 
creed and fervid temperament especially resemble 
those of the Essene. The Chinese spiritualists had 
learned to recognise a head and champion many 
years before the origin of the Confucian movement: 
for Lao-tse, the founder of Tao-ism, seems to have 
been born as early as 604 B.C., and therefore was 
already hastening to the close of his career when the 
reformer of the state-religion entered on his first 
appointment as inspector of the corn-marts of his 
native province. Confucius shewed himself at every 
turn a politician and a sociologist, proceeding, it is 
true, on strictly moral grounds, yet hoping to recover 
and cement the unity of China most of all by the 
assiduous cultivation of political economy and by 
proficiency in general state-craft. Lao-tse, however, 
manifested an entirely different bias. He had always 
been a scholar and recluse, alive to the reality of the 
world invisible and to the presence of superior powers ; 
of ardent and imaginative temper, subtle, penetrating, 
spiritual, unambitious ; the unwavering preacher of 
inaction and retirement,' and as such exposed to the 

' The Chinese themselTes were bent of his philosophy. Thus 
not slow in perceiving the real Choo-he, as before, p. 27, declares; 
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reproach of inculcating apathy and moroseness, and Chap. I. 
of cherishing among his followers a dislike of human 
kind, and a contempt for the well-ordering of Chinese 
society. In other words, the genius of Confucianism 
was cold and worldly, that of the Tao-ists was more 
earnest, soaring, and contemplative : the first inclined 
to scepticism, the second to superstition : in the judg- 
ment of the former, man is bound to make the most 
of the present life, while in the latter the chief aim 
was to subdue all earthly appetites, and deepen a 
desire for the unfading and immortal. 

As we saw already in the case of S£kya-muni, Superna- 
the oldest narratives' respecting Lao-tse agree in re- j"™^ ^^f 
presenting him as a man and a philosopher : exalted, "riied to 
it is true, but all the while a being subject to the 
ordinary conditions of humanity, and therefore such 
as men might hope to imitate. His ignorant disciples 
have, however, added large embellishments to the 
original story. Anxious to place their master high 



'Die Satzungen desX«o-toezielen une quietude absolue, le peuple 

durchaus auf das Leere ; auf die se rectifie de lui-meme.' 
Ruhe uud Unthatigkeit. Die ' This subject has, for the first 

Aufgabe des Lebens besteht (naoh time, been critically discussed by 

ihm) in einer tiefen Selbstbe- M. Julien, as above. Even the 

schauung.' And in the ' Notice L^gende Fabuhuse de Zao-tseu de- 

Historique,' supplied by M. Stan- nies (p. xxv) that he was ' a divine 

islas Julien's edition of the Tao- and extraordinary being.' It adds, 

te-king, p. xxi. we have the fol- however : ' Des le moment de sa 

lowing native criticism : ' Ceux naissance, il re(;ut une p&^tration 

qui ^tudient la doctrine de Lao- divine et fut dou^ d'une intuition 

Ueu la mettent au-dessus de celle profonde. La vie dont le ciel 

des lettr^s ; de leur cot^, les I'anima ne ressemblait point a 

lettrds pr^f^rent Confucius ^ Lao- ceUe des hommes ordinaires ; il 

iseu. Les principes des deux ^tait destine a devenir le maitre 

^coles ^tant diff^rents, il est im- et le propagateur du Tao : c'est 

possible qu'eUes puissent s' accord- pourquoi il put etre prot^e par 

er entre eUes. Suivant Lao-tseu, les esprits du ciel et commander 

si le roi pratique le nonagir^ le a la multitude des immortels.' 

peuple se convertit ; s'il reste dans (p. xxvii.) 
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Chap. I. above the rank of mortals, and so gain themselves 
the power of competing with a host of foreign 
emissaries, who deified the founder of the Buddhist 
system, the Tao-ists had begun as early as the fourth 
century of the Christian era to assert for Lao-tse 
a supernatural origin. They celebrated the stupen- 
dous marvels of his birth :' they worshipped him as 
later Brihmans worshipped the mysterious Krishna, 
on the ground that he was one of many avatdras, 
the ' exalted, precious, and most venerable Prince,' 
identical with him, who under different aspects is 
the 'incomprehensible Non-being.' 'Lao-tse inha- 
bited,' according to a popular legend, ' the abode of 
matchless purity ; he was, in other words, the great 
progenitor of the subtle and primordial elements (of 
creation) : he was the basis of the earth and of the 
shining heaven. Before the dawn of the great be- 

'■ ' Quelques auteurs disent que in substance told of Sikya-muni 

iao-teeM est ne avant le ciel et la byhis later followers. St. Jerome, 

terre; suivant d'autres, il poss^- and after him Eatramnus, mention 

dait une ame pure ^mau^e du the story as current in their day 

ciel. II appartient a la classe (cf. Lassen, Ind. Allert. iii. 370, 

des esprits et des dieux. Certains 406, 41 1), and as early as the 

^crivains racontent que sa mfere ne Lalita Vistara (assigned by M. 

le mit an monde qu'aprfes 1' avoir Poucaux and Prof. "Wilson to 

porte dans son sein pendant soix- about 150 B.C.), S^kya-muni is 

ante et douze ans [others say, 81 said to have been miraculously 

years]. Ilsortitpar le cote gaiiche 'horn from the side of his mother, 

de sa mire. En naissant il avait M^yk, who died seven days after 

la tete blanche (les cheveux his birth ; see Journal of the As. 

blancs): c'estpourquoionl'appela &e. (1856), xvi. 243. The feel- 

jCffio-faOT(renfant-vieillard). Quel- ing which gave rise to this pecii- 

ques autres disent que sa mere liar theory of incarnations, — a 

1' avait oon9u sans le secours d'un wish to represent the incarnate 

^poux.'. . . . Llgende Fabuleuse, as one as free from all hereditary 

above, p. xxiii. This legend is taint of matter and of evil, — was 

extracted by M. Julien from a shared by Valentinian heretics, 

Chinese 'History of the gods and and in the i6th century by our 

the immortals,' by Ko-hong, who Joan of Kent ; see Hardwick's 

wrote about a.d. 350. It is most Mist, of the Reformation^ pp. 278, 

remarkable that the same story ia 279, and n. 6. 
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ginning, he had taken root in the bosom of supreme Chap. I. 
repose and in the deepest void. It was he, and he 
alone, who from the height of his imperial throne 
distributed the subtle elements of air and gave trans- 
parency to ether. He extended and transformed 
both heaven and earth, to bring about, in cycles of 
incalculable period, the production and the death of 
all created forms. His person was transfigured (by 
assuming a mortal body) ; he submitted to the various 
conditions of this soiled and dusty world ; yet mean- 
while bearing small resemblance to the crowd with 
whom he came to sojourn. He appeared to men as 
an illustrious sage. The good and evil of successive 
generations were all noted by him : and his doctrine 
had been shaped according to the times. He was 
the great instructor of the generations : he inculcated 
his principles- with due measure. He attained unto 
the nine heavens : he stretched himself as far as the 
four seas. Since the period of the three kings, the 
emperors and potentates of all successive generations 
have bowed down before him and embraced his 
teaching." As the story runs, however, in the oldest Primitive 
version, disengaged from wild and fabulous after- ^Jm."" 
growths which thickened with the lapse of ages, 
Lao-tse is found to be an eminent Chinese sage, of 
whom it was recorded that he ' loved obscurity,' "and 
who by dint of self-renunciation was believed to have 
attained the highest point of moral and religious 
eminence (or, in a word, to have acquired the Tao). 
His early studies lay among the royal archives of 
his native province, which were placed under his 

' Translated in Pauthier's Me- ticm de la Doctrine du Tao, Paris, 
moire aur I'origine et la propaga- 1831, pp. 20, 21. 
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Ch4p. I. immediate custody : but as the troubles of the age 
increased and deepened his dissatisfaction with the 
men and things around him, he appears to have at 
last retreated altogether to ' the passage of Han-ku," 
in order that he might devote the evening of his days 
exclusively to philosophic speculations. 
Sid Lao- Owing to the mystery in which that period of 

his life has been enveloped, Lao-tse is thought by 
many writers to have travelled out of China into 
countries lying westward, and either to have learned 
or taught in them the leading articles of his creed.'' 
Reoeived The chief authority in favour of this statement speci- 
fies^ not only Hindustan and Parthia, but also districts 
bordering on the western or Caspian sea, and even 
kingdoms of Ta-thsin (the Roman empire), as ahke 
included in the regions then explored by the Chinese 
philosopher. It is doubtless true that euch external 
intercourse would best enable us to account for some 
points of contact which exist between the doctrines 
commonly ascribed to Lao-tse, and those which in 
the same eventful era occupied the thoughtful spirits 
of India and of Greece.* We also find in it a possible 
explanation of some Aryan and Hellenic mythes^ 

^ J^otice Eistorique sur Lao-tseu, Platon.* Pauthier in like manner 

prefixed to M. Jnlien's edition of concludes, 'avec una espece de 

the Tao-te-h'nij, p. xx. The dis- certitude, that 'les doctrines, les 

trict to which he retreated was in croyances des sectateiu's de Lao- 

his native province of Ho-nan. tseu sout des doctrines, des croy- 

~ Ahe\-^eTnusa.tMelfij7{/esAsia- ances empruniees de llnde^ He 



Paris, 1825. then goes so far as to determine 

^ See the Ixgcnde FabuUme^ as that the Chinese philosophy is to 

before, pp. xxx. xxxi. he connected with the Sinihya 

4 Abel-R^mnsat {Ibid. p. 95) and Vedantine schools [Mimoire, 

says, in speaking of the 'sublime as above, p. 49), and even (as he 

reveries' of Lao-tseu, that they elsewhere argued) with the theor- 

present ' une conformite frappante isings of the Gnostics and Neo- 

et incontestable avec la doctrine platonists, and last of all with 

que professerent un pen plus tard those of Schelling. 

les ^coles de Pythagore et de * Above, p. 14, n, i. 
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which reappear in various dramas of this Chinese Chap. I. 
sect, but are unknown to others. ,We may further 
trace with some degree of probability the origin of 
contradictions which are said to have existed from 
early times between historic legends of Confucianists 
and of Tao-ists, with reference to the founding of the 
Chinese empire and its ancient civilisation.' If Lao- 
tse had actually braved the perils of a journey to the 
far-off borders of the Mediterranean, and had really 
drawn his knowledge from a channel which was also 
open to the other doctors of the ancient world, we are 
prepared at once to recognise in such community of 
origin the ground of all the family-likeness which 
has been detected in the speculations of the East and 
West. But, on the other hand, the evidence in how far 
favour of this connexion is exceedingly precarious, ™* 
and will never, stand the test of rigorous criticism. 
The legend where the story first appears,^ so far as 
we have any present means of judging, is taken from 
a mythological account of Chinese gods and heroes, 
not earlier than the fourth century after Christ ; i. e. 
eight hundred years, and more, after the demise of 
Lao-tse. It also makes the great philosopher allude 
to his intention of visiting the Eoman empire," long 
before the deposition of the Tarquins and the plant- 

' See Prichard, rv. 486. Ac- empire, occurred in the time of 

cording also to Prof. Neumann Vespasian and Domitian, when a 

(as there quoted) the Tao-ists fre- Chinese army marched victoriously 

quently charge Confucius with as far as the eastern coast of the 

rejecting usages and ignoring facts Caspian. Their own writers say 

that told against his own system, that the leader of this expedition 

^ See M. Julien's ' Introduo- meditated an attack on the Tath- 

tiou' to the Tao-te-lcing, p. ix. sin (Romans), but that on the ad- 

^ Perhaps one of the earliest in- vice of the Persians he changed 

stances in which China manifested his mind : Humboldt's Cosmos, 11. 

her acquaintance with the Eoman 185, 186, Sabine's ed. 
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Chap. I. ing of the first republic : and what is still more 
noticeable as bearing on the foreign derivation of 
Tao-ism, it is said expressly that Lao-tse composed 
his principal work, 'consisting of something more 
than 5000 words,' not after his return from western 
countries, but upon the eve of the departure for 
his unknown resting-place. 
TAcTao- That work, however, still remains (the Tao-te- 

Icing) the monument of his extraordinary power and 
penetration : for even if we hesitate to echo all the 
praises of an able sinologue, who finds in Lao-tse 
'a genuine philosopher, a judicious moralist, an elo- 
quent divine, and a subtle metaphysician," there is 
ample reason for assigning him a place indefinitely 
higher than the mass of his contemporaries, and superior 
also to the greatest of his disciples. 
Tlieology What, then, was the substance of his teaching 

Tao-ists. o'l ^^6 central truth of all religion, — the nature and 
the attributes of God ? In other words, what is the 
meaning of the Tao, which among Tao-ists very soon 
supplanted both the Teen and 8hang-te of the previous 
period? It were idle to insist on the resemblance 
of this appellation either to the diva of the Br4hraans, 
or the ^609 of other countries. The primary meaning 
of the word, as given by Morrison and others, is 
' a way,' or ' the fixed Way.' Its secondary meaning 
is ' a principle ; the Principle from which heaven, 
earth, man, and all nature emanates.' Among Con- 
fucianists the word was chiefly used in its untechnical 
sense, but still with indirect allusion to the orderly 
course of human conduct. 'The way [Too),' said 
Confucius himself, ' is not frequented : I know why. 
' Abel-Eemusat, Ibid. p. 93. 
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Intelligent persons go beyond it, while the ignorant Chap. I. 
fall short of it." As soon, however, as the term had 
been adopted by Lao-tse and his disciples, many 
writers have supposed that Tao at once became a 
synonym of ' the primordial Reason, the Intelligence, 
which having formed the world, still rules it as the 
spirit rules the body :'^ and accordingly such writers 
are accustomed to describe Tao-ism as the ' rational- 
ism' of China. But the recent publication of the Real mean- 
sacred book on which the whole of that religion is ^"9<>ft'^ 
believed to hinge goes very far to modify the old 
hypothesis. The Tao of Lao-tse in its exalted mean- 
ing is declared to be entirely void of thought, of con- 
sciousness, of judgment, of activity, of intelligence.' 



' Quoted in M. Julien's ' Intro- 
duction' to the Tao-te-kinff, p. x. 
I am indebted largely to the work 
of this distinguished scholar for 
the views here advocated on the 
subject of Tao-ism. 

' Ibid. p. xii. ' Ce mot me sem- 
ble,' wrote Abel-Bemusat, 'ue 
pas pouvoir etre bien traduit si 
ce n'est par le mot \6-yos, dans le 
triple sens de souverain etre, de 
raison et de parole. C'est ^vi- 
demment le K6yos de Platon, qui 
a dispose I'univers, la raison uni- 
verselle de Zenon, de Cleanthe et 
des autres stoi'ciens,' etc. Pau- 
thier goes still further, and con- 
nects the doctrine of Christianity 
itself with Tao-ism, (Chine,^. 114). 
He says that the attributes given 
to the Tao , are those ' qu' out 
donnds a 1' Etre supreme toutes 
les doctrines spiritualistes de 
I'Orient, trausmises a 1' Occident 
par une vote Juive et grecquc; par 
les therapeutes et les ess^niens, 
dout Jesus, le fils de I'homme, fut 
le revdatmr et le reprlsentant ; 
doctrine dont les gnostiques furent 
aussi les representants a I'etat 



philosophique.' He then con- 
tinues, in a passage full of misre- 
presentations as to the real genius 
of Christianity : ' Tons ces th^o- 
sophes, les essenieus, qui ^taieut 
en quelque sorte les stoiciens de 
la Jud^e, comme Lao-tseu et ses 
premiers sectateurs I'etaient de la 
Chine ; les therapeutes, qui me- 
naient en secret une vie contem- 
plative et r^glee sur.une morale 
austere ; les gnostiques, qui furent 
les revflateurs et les continuateurs 
de la philosophie orientate, au dire 
de Clement d'Alexandrie [!]; tons, 
ou presque tons, partaient du 
principe "qu'il faut degager I'ame 
des entraves et des influences de 
la matiere;" principe appele zoro- 
astrien par les ^crivains des pre- 
miers siecles de notre ere, parce- 
que ce furent les Merits de Zoro- 
astre qui le transmirent de I'Asie 
orientale et centrale dans I'Asie 
occidentale, oti, aprfis avoir ete 
intei-prete et applique de mille 
maniferes, il devint le principe 
Chretien en Europe' [!]. 

3 Tao-te-king, ed. Julien, ' In- 
trod. p. siii. 

5 
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Chap. I. It is the deification of that one transcendant Way by 
~ which all beings came at first into existence: it is 
fixed, impassible, eternal ; and in proportion as man- 
kind are more devoted to the doctrines of apathy and 
inaction, they are said to walk directly in the Tao, to 
approach the Tao, and eventually to gain the Tao^ 
' This Way,' writes a native commentator/ ' whose 
level is high above the world, has neither colour, 
form, nor appellation. If you seek it with the eyes, 
you do not find it : if you listen, you do not hear 
it. The reason is, that it is not susceptible of utter- 
ance by the human voice, nor of being designated by 
the help of names.' The ' nameless' being is, how- 
ever, styled by Lao-tse the origin of Heaven and 
Earth," since all things are the fruit of its self-mani- 
festation. ' how profound the Tao is ! It seems 
to be the patriarch of all existences. . .1 cannot tell 
whose son it is : it seems to have preceded the master 
of the Heaven.'* 'Behold the nature of the Tao: 
it is vague, it is invisible Inside it, lies a spi- 
ritual essence. This spiritual essence is profoundly 
true It gives birth to all beings.'^ ' Man imi- 
tates the Earth : the Earth imitates the Heaven : the 
Heaven imitates the Tao : the Tao imitates his own 
nature.'^ Yet the Tao, in a certain sense, is repre- 
sented as the fitting guide and model for all human 



1 IMd.-p. s.-v. p. 1 74 we have the supplementary 

2 J5s<Z. p. 121, where a distinc- idea of preservation. 'Ilnourrit,' 
tion is clearly drawn hetween the says a commentator, ' tovis les 
ordinary Tao, 'the way of justice, etres comme line mere nourrit 
of rites and of prudence,' and the sesenfans.' Elsewhere it is Virtue 
sublime Tao of Lao-tse. that nourishes what the Tao has 

^ Hid. p. I, p. 122. produced (p. 75). 
* Ibid. p. 7. * Ibid. p. 37. 

5 ll/id. pp. 29, 30, 165. In 
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beings. ' He that imitates not the Tao will die Chap. I. 
prematurely." ' A prince that rules his empire by 
the Tao is exempted from the malice of the demons.'^ 
' The Tao is the refuge of all creatures : (being uni- 
versally diffused) it is the treasure of the virtuous 
man, the ultimate resource and resting-point of the 
unholy." In a word, the Tao is the most exalted 
and most estimable being in the universe. 

I feel disposed to argue from these various passages How far 
aud others like them, that the centre of the system X^eorf"/ 
founded by Lao-tse had been awarded to some energy Christians. 
or Power resembling the ' Nature' of modern specu- 
lators. The indefinite expression Tao was adopted 
to denominate an abstract Cause, or the initial 
Principle of life and order, to which worshippers 
were able to assign the attributes of immateriality, 
eternity, immensity, invisibility. They also felt that 
human happiness was in some way or other connected 
with assimilation to its likeness : without, however, 
rising to a clear conception of its personality, volition, 
or intelligence, much less of those peculiarly moral 
attributes, as goodness, mercy, justice, which the 
sacred family were uniformly taught to predicate of 
the Supreme Being.* The will-less, unintelligent 

'^ lUd. pp. 45, 83, in both of se d^pouille de sea passions et 

wMch passages, however, the non- dissipe leurs tenebres) pour nour- 

imitation of the Tao is explained rir sa nature, la moderation et 

by the context to mean no more I'economie pour subvenir aux be- 

than ' waxing old and impotent,' soins de son corps, la purete et 

and by the commentators, 'plac- I'attention la plus sevlre pour 

ing oneself in opposition to the fortifier sa volont^, le calme et 

Too' (p. 187). la quietude pour gouvemer son 

j" lUd. p. 8q. The gloss upon royaume.' 
this passage (pp. 246, 247) gives ^ Ibid. pp. 93, 251. 
us some of the chief characteristics •■ M. Gallery (I«-/d, pp. 142, 143) 

of the perfect prince who governs has some judicious annotations on 

by the Tao : ' Le Saint emploie the same subject. While conced- 

le vide et la lumi^re (o'est-a-dire ing that the Tao ai Lao-tse is 
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Chap. I. Tao of ancient China was thus something very 
different' from the personal God of revelation, very 
different also from the Logos of St. John, and from 
the Living ' Way' of Christians. 
Tao-ist Not content with offering violence to the words 

doctrine of ^f L^o-tse, in order at all hazards to establish such 
affinity, some writers have gone further still, and 
have discovered in the ' doctrine of Eeason' (as they 
term it) the anticipation of one high and central 
mystery of the Gospel, — the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity in Unity. 'The principal object of the 
Tao-te-hmg,^ a modern Chinese scholar has declared, 
' is to establish a particular knowledge of one Supreme 
Being in Three Persons. Numerous passages so 
clearly speak of a Triune God, that no one who 
reads this book can any longer doubt that the mys- 
tery of the Most Holy Trinity was revealed to the 
Chinese more than five centuries before the advent 
of Jesus Christ.'^ It was expected that a deeper 
knowledge of this singular resemblance would, as 
furnishing points of contact with the heathen mind, 
contribute largely to the spread of Christianity in 
China, and accordingly the triad of Lao-tse continues 

properly rendered the ' Way,' and und diese positiTste aller Ideen 

is sometimes described as actually wird wahrlich nicht durch blosse 

possessing the qualities of a way, Vemeiaungenerrungen;' Wuttke, 

he thinks that the philosopher ii. 79. 

was led to the adoption of this ^ Montucci, De Studiis Sinicis, 
term chiefly because it was gene- p. 19, Berolini, 1808 (quoted by 
ral and obscure, in order to bring Julien, Tao-ie-Jcing, p. iT.). The 
out more clearly the difBculties motive of this writer may be 
he experienced in giving any gathered from what follows : 'Stu- 
denomination to the Ultimate dium ergo et vulgatio hujus sin- 
Principle of all things. gularissimi textus, miasiomrM 
' 'Die Idee des christlichen utilissima, evaderent ad messis 
Grottes ist das reine Gegentheil apostolicaB peroptatam coacerya- 
jener leereu Einheit, ist die le- tionem feliciter provehendam.' 
bendige Fiille alles Lebens selbst ; 
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to assume importance in the publications of the pre- Chap. I. 
sent day.^ One writer even goes so far as to discover 
in the Chinese triad the three principal characters 
which enter into the formation of the ineffable name 
of God, — or the Jehovah of the ancient Hebrews ; 
and from hence he has not only argued for some 
actual intercourse between philosophers of Eastern 
and Western Asia, but has also found in the sup- 
posed transcription of the Hebrew name ' indisputable 
traces of the route which the ideas we call Pythagorean 
and Platonic had pursued on their migration into 
China.'' 

The only passage of the Tao-te-hing which sup- Alleged 
plies a warrant for these grave conclusions is the^""-'' 
following: 'You look for the Tao, and you see it 
not : its name is I. You listen for it, and you hear 
it not : its name is Hi. You wish to touch it, and 
you feel it not : its name is Wei. These three are 
inscrutable, and inexpressible by the aid of language ; 
we are therefore in the habit of combining (or con- 
founding) them into one, (the three all seem to meet 
in one single quality, — voidness or incorporeity). 
Its upper part is not enlightened : its lower part is 
not obscure [i. e. the properties of this entity are the 
same throughout). ... It is called a form without 

^ e. g. 'Wiseman's Lectures on de Lao-tseu, pp. 43 sq. He affirms 

Science and Sevealed Religion, p. that the essential, or articulated, 

402, Grant's Hampton Lectures, letters of niil^, are I, H, V, and 

p. 268, Lend. 1844 The former that these were combmed into 

says with great confidence: 'The ^ Chinese trigram l-Hi-Wei, of 

doetrme of a Tnmty is too clearly .^^iijeh, he thinks, the several cha- 

eipounded in his (Lao-tse's) wnt- racters have no meaning in the 

mgs to he misunderstood.' Chinese language itself, and there- 

^ Ahel-Remusat, Melanges Asi- fore a meaning for them must be 

"'■ '■ 95i 96, and more fully in his sought elsewhere. This he readi- 

Memoire sur la vie et les oimrages ly finds in Judsea. 
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tion. 



Chap. I. form, an image without image. It is vague and 
undefinable. Go before it, and you see not its face; 
follow after, and you see not its back." 

I give this memorable passage exactly as it stands 
in the translation of one of the most illustrious living 
sinologues ; but the reader will have scarcely failed to 
notice that, when so translated, there is little left in 
it to justify phantastic theories of which it was the 
strongest and the most explicit basis. I should also 
add, that so far from the three syllables (J, Hi, Wei) 
enshrouding any special mystery, like that ascribed 
to them by this hypothesis, they all are terms well- 
known to China, and were all expounded by disciples 
of Lao-tse before the Christian era. The first im- 
ports the absence of colour; the second, the absence 
of sound or voice ; the third, the absence of form 
or body;^ they are, therefore, all most fitly used to 
characterise the great ' Unnamed,' who is the ultimate 
Principle of Tao-ists. 

But the moral teaching of this school is even more 

tern of ao- j-gm^j-jjable than the stress which it has laid upon the 
thought of some transcendant unity in nature. The 
genuine convert or ' holy man,' as he is called, was 
ever anxious to conserve his primitive simplicity. 



Moral t 



1 Tao-te-Icing, p. 19, ed. Julien, 
and notes, p. 147. The version 
of Dr. Wiseman, who follows 
Abel-Eemusat, is different in 
some particulars. For instance, 
one passage is made to say : 
' These three are inscrutable, and, 
being united, fonn only one. Of 
them the superior is not more 
bright, nor the inferior more ob- 
scure.' In a second passage of 
the Tao-te-king (p. 65) \ve read : 
' The Tao produced one ; one 



produced two; two produced 
three : three produced all beings :' 
— which is explained by the native 
commentators to mean, first, the 
self-manifestation of the Tao as 
unity, then, the separation of this 
unity into the male and female 
principles [Tang and Yin), and 
thirdly, the production of harmony 
between these two (p. 211). 

2 Tao-te-king, ' Introd.' pp. vii. 
viii. 
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He shrank from every kind of luxury, of tustle, and Chap. I. 
of competition. ' His leading aim was to ' make void 
the human heart;' to drain away from it whatever 
ministered to passion, to cast off the bondage of 
' particular affections,' and convert his principal occu- 
pations into virtual inactivity.' He was anxious also 
to perform good deeds without the slightest sense of 
satisfaction or even with entire unconsciousness.^ 
Each holy man who thus preserved the Tao, \>j 
destroying or ignoring self, was finally exalted into 
a model, and perennial source of blessing, for other 
members of the human family.^ 'The man of a 
superior virtue is like water, of which one excellency 
is that it does good to all creatures. Water also 
does not strive (it flows into the empty spaces and 
avoids the full). Its home is in localities which 
have no charm for crowds (a proof of self-abasement). 
Therefore does the sage approach still nearer to the 
Tao. He is content with the lowliest positions. 
His heart is struggling to become as deep (and 
tranquil) as an abyss. If he distribute favours, his 
aim is to excel in humanity (his tenderness is not 
confined to individual favourites). If he speak, his 
actions do not afterwards belie his promise. If he 
govern, his desire is to establish peace. If he work, 
he shews capacity and aptitude. If he change his 
calling, he adapts himself completely to the times. 
He strives with no one : hence it is that he incurs 
no blame.'* ' I possess three precious things,' is the 

' Ibid. pp. 5, 7, 9. appreciating the doctrine of the 

^ Ibid. p. 58. Tao : some would of necessity 

^ Ibid. p. 31. It was not, how- deride it as enveloped in darkness 

ever, contemplated that all persons (p. 63). 

were capable of understanding and * Ibid. p. 11, and notes, p. 136. 
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Ch.vp. I. assertion of Lao-tse himself : ' these I hold and guard 

as I would guard a treasure. The first is called 

affection (tenderness for living creatures) ; the second 

is called economy (frugality and moderation) ; the 

third is called humility, which prevents me from 

wishing to become the first man of the empire. I 

have affection, and hence it is I am courageous. I 

have economy, and hence it is that my expenditure 

is large. I dare not be the first man of the empire; 

hence it is that I have power to become the chief 

of all men.'' 

The Tao-ist But besides the moral truths occasionally enunci- 

Eewards ^^d in the ' Book of the Way and of Virtue' (the 

and Pun- Tao-te-Mnn) , we have other and more copious means 

ishments. 

of understanding the ethical system of Tao-ism. The 
members of that sect have long been in the habit of 
printing by subscription, and circulating as a matter 
of religious duty, the collection of moral maxims 
known as the Book of Rewards and Punishments^ 
Each maxim is followed by a gloss or commentary, 
and in almost every case elucidated by appropriate 
tales and anecdotes. The high repute in which this 
volume stands is further indicated by the circumstance 
that the authorship has been in modern times attri- 
buted to Lao-tse himself, in his capacity of deified 
and ' venerable Prince' or incarnation of the Tao^ 
' Every wise man,' writes a commentator,* ' ought to 

' IKd. p. loi. (how modern we cannot say) of 

2 Le Livre des Recompenses et sentences drawn or imitated trom 



des Peines, ed. Julien, Paris, 1835. the king of the Confucianists, the 

' See above, p. 60. The Livre Tao-te-king and other philosophi- 

des Eicompensea itself attributes cal and moral treatises : cf. M. 

the composition to Thal-Shang, Julien' s 'Avertissement,' p. x. 

another name for Lao-tse. It is, * Livre des £4compemes, &c. 

however, in reality a compilation p. 519. 
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te full of respect for this book : he ought to believe Chap. I. 
sincerely all the maxims it delivers, and ought to 
practise them faithfully, regardless of all obstacles, 
and without suffering the zeal he had evinced at the 
commencement to diminish at the close of his career. 
He ought every morning to read it aloud, and to 
meditate on every phrase with serious attention. Let 
him redouble his efforts to perform good works, and 
his anxiety and ardour to correct past failings. Then 
will happiness spring up within himself to recompense 
his merits ; and his end will be advancement to 
the rank of the immortals.' While the general tone n^ eclectic 
of this production harmonises with the older treatise, 
it bears frequent witness also to the presence of a 
more eclectic and accommodating spirit. There was 
no sympathy whatever between Confucius and the 
founder of Tao-ism. The contemplative philosopher 
was in the eyes of the more practical and bustling 
sociologist a very 'dragon,^ who rises high above the 
clouds and floats in ether:' and Confucius had no 
wish to understand him or to follow his example. 
But this work of the disciples of Lao-tse, while it 
condemned some other forms of misbelief and of mal- 
practice, recognised as true the doctrine taught by all 
the 'three religions,'^ — that which had been long in 
the ascendancy, and those which had been simply 
tolerated at the date of its compilation. And in one 
single passage a commentator actually makes the 
author of Tao-ism add the worship of the god Fo 
(or Buddha) to a list of other meritorious actions.' 

^ See the version of this well- ^ Livre des H&oompenses, p. 422. 
known story in the Tao-te-king, ^ Ibid. p. 517. 
' Introd.' p. xxix. 
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Chap. I. The original conception of the Tao had now indeed 
been gradually obscured, and ran fhe risk of being 
quite obliterated. In this later treatise, the great 
business of man's life is not to master his affections 
and escape from everything that tends to agitate his 
soul, or bind his spirit to the earth, but rather, as we 
saw in Buddhism,' to accumulate the largest possible 
stock of merits. It is the duty of the ' three coun- 
sellors," or, elsewhere, of the 'god presiding over 
life,' ' the prince of spirits,'" to register the bad actions 
of all men ; and according to the measure of their 
turpitude, as grave or venial, ' to cut off twelve 
years or else a hundred days from the duration of 
human life. When the allotted period is exhausted 
the man dies ; but if, at the hour of death, a crime 
remains unexpiated (or, in other words, if no sufficient 
compensation has been made), it causes the trans- 
mission of unhappiness to his children and his grand- 
Farticular children.''' Urged by this regard to the well-being 
of himself and his posterity, every genuine Tao-ist 
labours hard to regulate his wishes and to purify 
his intentions.^ He must set his own heart right, 
and then attempt to influence others.^ He must be 
humane, abstaining even from all cruelty to the 
minutest animals.' He must practise filial piety, 

' Vol. I. p. 238. 5 Ibid. pp. 328, 512. 'Nous 

2 Zii're des Recompenses, p. 13. devenons coupables dfes le moment 

' These are names given by the que nous avons forme ce desir. 

Chinese to six stars, placed two Si I'homme pent rectifier son cceur 

and two, which correspond to ik — lorsqu'U est seul et desoeuvre, il 

\}i — f I of the Great Bear.' pourra le conserver pur et intact 

^ Ibid. pp. 13, 502. au moment du danger.' 

* Ibid. p. 502, The possibility ° Ibid. p. 65. 

of repentance and its efficacy, as ' Ibid, pp. 51, 73. In the latter 

, here glanced at, are both recog- passage, it is added : ' Si vous les 

niaed more fuUy in p. 5 14. blessez, vous u'imitez point la 
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must be aiFectionate as a brother, and respect his Chap. I. 
seniors.' He must pity the orphan and the widow f 
he must sympathise with the afflicted," and rejoice 
with all who prosper.* He must help the needy, 
and take part in rescuing those who are in peril.^ 
He is not to boast of his superiority, nor divulge the 
imperfections of other men." He is to act from 
kindly motives without waiting for a recompense ; 
and, finally, he must not murmur against Heaven :' 
while they who fail to act according to these noble 
principles, are said to ' violate the duties which 
society imposes on them, dishonour their ancestors, 
stifle the germs of virtue which Heaven has planted 
in them, and corrupt public manners.'^ 

In the system of Confucius we are seldom able to Moral 
detect the slightest reference to a pure and righteous '""'**'''*■ 
God whose moral law is broken by iniquity. The 
same remark must be extended also to Tao-ism. 
Once or twice indeed the doctors of the ' Way' incite 
us to the imitation of Heaven and Earth, who manifest 
their gentle nature in dispensing life to all the crea- 
tures ; but the check imposed on evil thoughts and 
evil actions is more commonly the fear of giving 
umbrage not to God, but to the spirits of earth or 
heaven, who are affected, it is urged, by all the works 
of men, and have the power to punish or reward ac- 
cording to their quality.' The good man's pathway 
is encompassed by a host of these invisible agents, 

bont^ du Ciel et de la Terre, qui ■* Ibid. p. 77. 

aiment a douner la vie aux crea- * Ibid. pp. 79, 83. 

tures.' 6 Ibid. pp. 91, 93. 

' Ibid, p. 56. ' Ibid. pp. 107, 372. 

2 Ibid. p. 68. 8 xi,iii_ p, jjg, 

' Ibid. p. 74. 9 Ibid. p. i. 
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Chap. I. who are all continually engaged for his protection ;' 
and in one remarkable passage, where a Chinese 
scholar had been strongly tempted to unchastity, the 
tempter fled confounded by his reference to the super- 
sensuous world, and the proximity of purer beings : 
' the spirits of heaven and earth,' he argued, ' encircle 
us on every side ; how then could one think of 
sinning in their presence?'" 
Degmeracy We have scarcely any means of ascertaining the 
0/ ao-ism. j^jjjQ^jj^ q£ influence exercised by this religion in the 
centuries immediately succeeding the death of Lao-tse. 
In later ages many of his opinions were disseminated 
far and wide, not only in China proper, but in 
Cochin-China, in Tonquin, and in Japan.' As early, 
however, as the reign of Woo-te, the sixth of the 
Han dynasty who mounted the imperial throne, 140 
B.C., a very large accession is recorded to the ranks 
of the Tao-ists.* The fear of death had fallen with 
unwonted power on many who were filling high 
positions in the Chinese empire, and unable to find 
peace or comfort in the tenets of Confucius, crowds 
of them resorted to the schools of his more spiritual 
opponent. But Tao-ism, as presented to us in this 

' lUd. p. 126. On the contrary mistake arose from confounding 
the demons are said to stand aloof Tao-sse, followers of Lao-tse, and 
from him through terror and re- Tao-jin, followers of S^kya-muni 
spect (p. 124). — a name given to the Chinese 
2 Ibid. p. 331 : of. pp. 489, 490. Buddhists before they were called 
' Julieu's ' Avertissement' to Smg or ' Doctors.' 
the Livre des Recompenses, p. viii. ■* Gutzlaff (i. 235) attributes 
The same writer in his ' Introduc- this accession to the influence of 
tion' to the Tao-te-Ung (p. xi.) the empress who was addicted to 
has pointed out a serious error in the creed of Lao-tse, ' and con- 
some current statements on this sidered the heartless doctrines of 
subject, according to which Tao- the Chinese sage [Confucius], as 
ism was said to have been once the greatest enemy to the mystical 
extensively propagated in Tibet system of her beloved master.' 
and northern Hindflst&n. The 
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later stage of its development, had passed into a very Chap. I. 
different phase. Proceeding, it appears, on the hy- 
pothesis that ' holy men' are so completely identified 
with the Tao as to have acquired a perfect mastery 
over natural forces, which are still, however, fettering 
ordinary mortals, the Tao-ists grew most ardent in 
their cultivation of theurgy and various forms of 
magic' They became, in some degree, the Neo- 
platonists of China. Their talk was now of spells, 
of amulets, of gifts of second sight, of charms, of 
incantations, of specifics in the very handwriting of 
the prince of demons ; and affecting most of all to 
tranquillise the apprehensions of their votaries, they 
sought to manufacture an elixir of such potency, that 
all who drank it would be rescued from the grasp 
of death himself.'' 

Henceforth the school of Lao-tse, in spite of && Actual con- 
its early promise, occupied itself far too exclusively tJiesLt 
in the pursuit of these phantastic and debasing super- 
stitions. To the Christian missionaries of the seven- 
teenth century, the Tao-ists seemed the most ' abomi- 
nable' sect of China, living only to corrupt and fasci- 
nate the populace by magical performances, in which 

^ Thus in the Zivre des Jiecom- 209 B.C. a Chinese expedition was 
penses, &c., where magic is con- sent across the Eastern sea into 
demned whenever it is used for Japan to seek for such a medi- 
exciting social tumults (p. 422), cine (Prichard, it. 493). The 
there is no doubt expressed as to idea may possibly have been de- 
the ' supernatural powers' of some rived fromtheamnVa(=ambrosia) 
Tao-ists: see, for instance, the of ancient India (see Vol. i. p. 179, 
'Histoire' in p. 423, where a ma- n. i). From the East it travelled 
gician of the sect was said to into Egypt, where Ptolemy Phil- 
have brought down, for immoral adelphus, in possession of the 
purposes, 'toutes les dresses du secret, could declare Sn fi.6ms 
Ciel et celles du mont Wouchan.* evpoi r^v adavaaiav : Athengeus, 

^ No traces of this ' elixir vitse' Lib. xii. u. ix. (p. 536 ji, ed. Ca- 

are found in the Tao-fe-/iwy. It saubon). 
is said, however, that as early as 
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'-'"■*-^- ^- thej still are said to figure, at one time as mere 
jugglers, at another as physicians, at a third as 
fortune-tellers, at a fourth as gifted with the power 
of drawing secrets from the world invisible, through 
intercourse with those who are possessed by demons. 
They are notwithstanding held in high repute hy 
nearly every class of the Chinese : the ordinary ap- 
pellation of their chiefs is that of ' heavenly doctors,' 
and the arch-chief of the sect, resembling in consider- 
ation and magnificence the Grand Lama of Tibet, is 
commonly believed to exercise, as the incarnate Tao, 
absolute dominion in the sphere of the invisible. 
'He appoints and removes the deities of various 
districts, just as the emperor does his officers ; and no 
tutelary divinity can be worshipped, or is supposed 
capable of protecting his votaries, until the warrant 
goes forth under the hand and seal of this demon- 
ruler, authorising him to exercise his functions in 
a given region.'^ 

How remote are all such representations from the 
glorious facts of Christianity, and from the cheering 
visions of the Christian Apocalypse! Tear not: 
I am the first and the last : I am He that liveth and 
was dead, and, behold, I am alive for evermore. 
Amen; and have the keys of hades and of death' 
(Kev. i. 17, 18). 

§ 3. Fo-ism^ or Chinese Buddhism. 

Unmtufy- The Sad experience of five centuries had gradually 
Tactcrlf suggested to reflecting China-men, that neither of the 
iTsTrnT *^° religious systems heretofore espoused, could ex- 

^ Medliurst, pp. 200 sq. of FotS-t'a or Fu-t'a = Buddha. 

- Fo or Foii ia the first syllatle 
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tricate the human spirit from perplexities in which Chap. I. 
she found herself involved, nor satisfy the wants and 
longings of our moral nature. One of these religions 
had succeeded doubtless in imparting form and anim- 
ation to Chinese society, but meanwhile pushed 
into the background every question which affected 
our relationship to God and to the world invisible. 
Its chief concern was with the present life. The 
other, mystic and imaginative in its whole complex- 
ion, had run wild as it grew older ; it was rapidly 
transforming the ideas of Lao-tse into a system of 
most abject demonology, — little if at all distinguish- 
able from the ancient superstitions, whose main object 
was the deprecation and disarming of malignant prin- 
ciples. 

While brooding over these momentous topics, and, Introdue- 
it may be, half despairing for himself as well as for ^2uhism 
his people, an intelligent emperor, Ming-te, about the i»t<i China. 
sixtieth year of the Christian era, is reported to have 
had a most remarkable vision. According to one 
account' there stood before him a resplendent figure, 
of gigantic size, and with a glorious nimbus round 
the head ; and when his ministers of state were all 
consulted as to the most probable meaning of this 
dream or apparition, one of them replied that the 
description of it corresponded to a story he had heard 
of some great genius in the western country, who 
might therefore be intending to solicit the notice of 
the emperor. Another version of the legend is, that 
in the maxims of Confucius himself, was one affirming 
that the ' Holy Man' is in the west,^ or will hereafter 

■ Pauthier's Chine, p. 256. early missionaries in China, who 

' Gutzlaff, I. 250. Some of the gave currency to this legend, [e. g. 
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Chap. I. issue from the west ; and that impressions which this 
oft-repeated sentence left on the imperial mind could 
never be obliterated. In either case the sequel of 
the story is precisely the same. A deputation of 
mandarins proceed across the western mountains in 
the hope of learning fresh particulars respecting this 
mysterious personage ; and on returning home they 
are accompanied by a Hindii teacher, bringing with 
him a large stock of books, and, as a present to 
the emperor himself, the portrait of SAkya-muni. 
Its early Thus the Buddhism of the Middle Kingdom rose 

fortunes. ^^ ^^^^ jjj|.q ^j^g Y&ok of a ' religio licita ;' its formal 
recognition occurring in the very year when the 
Apostle of the Gentiles passed in chains to the prse- 
torium of the Csesars, ' thanking God and taking 
courage' (Acts xxviii. 15). Buddhism, it is true, has 
never been allowed to interfere with the administra- 
tion of the Chinese empire, nor been able to dethrone 
the old religion of the country. It was more or less 
contemned by the Confucianists, as foreign, inno- 

Dutalde, Be la Chine, &c. i. 360 No one has, however, heen able 

sq. Paris, 1735), were of opinion to detect the saying here ascribed 

that Confncius actually intended to Confuciua in any of his extant 

to point out the birth of Christ, writings. The passage most likely 

and that the Chinese envoys actu- to have suggested the current 

ally started on a journey into story is one in the Chimg-Yimg, 

Palestine to hail the advent of the c. xxix. §^ 3, 4 : yet there even 

Great Eedeemer. On their way no allusion whatever is made to 

they encountered certain Buddhist a country in the west. It is only 

missionaries coming from India, declared with reference to the 

whom mistaking for true disciples true sage : ' II conforme ses ac- 

of Christ they carried back as tions aux lois du Ciel et de la 

teachers of their fellow-country- Terre, et il n'^prouve aucuntrou- 

meu. ' Thus,' says the translator ble ; il se regie sur les intelligen- 

o{ Schlegel, TMlosophy of lieliff ion, ces superieures ^ I'homme, et boh 

p. 136, note, 'was this religion esprit n'^prouve aucun doute: il 

introduced into China, and thus est cent generations a attendre le 

did this phantasmagoria of hell saint homme, et il ne se dement 

intercept the light of the Gospel.' jamais.' 
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vating, and seditious. Patronised by one prince, it was Chap. I. 
sometimes roughly handled by another ;' and in the 
century after that which witnessed the establishment 
of Christianity in the great metropolis of the west, 
the Chinese Buddhists, now attaining some numerical 
importance, were exposed to very bitter persecutions. 
Edicts from the prince of Wei not only authorised 
the demolition of their temples and the burning of 
their sacred books, but also instigated a general 
massacre of the Buddhist monks.^ In the succeeding 
reign, however, dating from A.D. 452, the triumphs 
of their cause grew visible in almost every part of 
China. Cloisters rose again with marvellous facility, 
and multiplied so fast, that at the end of the next 
fifty years the total number of such buildings had 
been swollen, it is said, to thirteen thousand.'' At 
the same time frequent intercourse with India, some 
account of which is happily preserved to us in records 
of the pilgrimages of Fa-hian* in the fourth, and of 
Hiuan-Thsang^ in the seventh century after Christ, 

' Pauthier, p. 257. .. spent seventeen years (a.d. 629 — 

'' Gutzlaf^ I. 291 : Schott, Tiber a.d. 645) in countries situated to 

dm BuMhaismus in Sochasien mid the west of China. In one passage 

in China, p. 19, Berlin, 1846. (p. 26), he thus describes the ob- 

Until this period it seems as if ject of his travels : ' J'etais vive- 

tie new religion had made very ment afflige de voir que les livres 

Uttle progress in China : cf. Tao- sacres etaient incompleta, et que 

te-king, 'Introd.' p. x. leur interpretation ofirait de fa- 

' 'Schott, as before, p. 20. The cheuses lacunes. Oubliant alors 

same kind of activity is just now le soin de ma vie et bravant les 

visible in Birmah, where new obstacles et les dangers, j'ai fait 

temples andmonasteries ('kyums') serment d'aUer chercher dans I'oc- 

are daily springing up, even in cident la Loi [Dharma] que le 

the districts under British author- Bouddha a legume au moude :' cf. 

ity : "Wilson, in Journal of As. p. 44, where he says that on his 

Soe. XVI. 260. return to China he will translate 

^ Translated by Abel-Eemusat, and circulate the sacred books, 

Paris, 1S36. and ' beat down the thick forest 

^Translated by M. JuUien, of errors.' 'Ensuite j' interroge- 

Paris, 1853. This latter pilgrim rai la multitude des maitres, et 
VOL. II. 6 
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Chap. I. resulted in the importation into China of Buddhist 
pictures, books, and relics, and in the enlistment of 
a host of fresh auxiliaries, all turning to diffuse a 
knowledge of the law, or Bharma ; till, won over by 
the zeal of Hindii doctors {Fan-sengY and ascetics 
{shamans),^ a large portion of the Chinese populace 
were numbered with the followers of this foreign 
creed ; nay, emperors themselves, the sons of Heaven, 
were not unwilling to lay down their sceptres, if they 
might but pass the evening of their lives beneath the 
shadow of a Buddhist monastery.' The culminating 
point of these successes was the fall of the Mongol 
dynasty in 1368. 
Varieties of \ may have hitherto appeared to speak of Bud- 
dhism as oi one organic system, animated by a defin- 
ite creed, directed by a common hope and purpose, and 
binding all its converts to one centre of administra- 
tion. But such inference is unquestionably incorrect. 
What Buddhism was when it put forth its earliest 
aphorisms, the 'undeveloped' sutras, we have seen* 
already, while engaged in tracing the career of 
Gautama and analysing the first principles of his 
philosophy. Yet exactly in proportion to the won- 
drous elasticity of the system he had founded, and 
its marked superiority to those distinctions which had 
long been severing man from man and one people 

de leur bouche je recevrai 1' en- trine bouddhiqne), et je fixerai la 

seignment de la droite Loi. Une boussole de la parte mysUrieuss 

fois de retour (en Chine), je tra- (de 1' enseignment religieux).' 

duirai les livres, je r^pandrai au ' J^aw-seng ( = ' doctors out of 

loin des v^rltes inconnues ; j' abat- India') has been represented in 

trai la foret ^paisse des erreurs, other languages under the form 

je d^truirai les artifices des fausses of Honzen or Bonzes. 

doctrines, je r^parerai lea lacunes ^ See Yol. i. p. 239, n. i. 

de la doctrine de I' elephant [the ' gchott, p. 20. 

translator (p. 467) corrects this into ■■ Vol. 1. p. 222. 
' la doctrine des images'l (la doc- 
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from another, is the freedom and the ease with which Chap. I. 
it commonly allied itself to pre-existing forms of 
heathenism, until the thoughts and symbols proper 
to it have been well-nigh buried in a motley crowd 
of foreign and conflicting elements. Buddhism once 
prevailed, or is prevailing, not only in Hindustan' 
the birthplace, and Ceylon the sacred island of the 
creed, but also in Tibet and Tatary, in China and 
Japan, in Cochin-China and Tonquin, in Siam and 
the Birman empire, to say nothing of its ancient rule 
in Java, and the remnant of it now surviving in Bali, 
an islet of the Indian archipelago, and possibly in 
regions still more distant and diverse.^ Of all these General 
heterogeneous populations none so truly represent the i^" 
genuine forms of Buddhism, none so cordially agree 
together, as the natives of Ceylon, of Birmah," and 
Siam, whose sacred books almost entirely correspond, 
because translated not as in the other cases from 
Sanskrit, but from P^li. In those countries also 
images are numerous, yet with the exception of sub- 
sidiary figures, which are never worshipped, such as 
dragons and lions, they are ' all of the same character, 
representing Gautama or his disciples, generally in 
a sitting posture with the legs crossed, and the hands 

' Even after the general ex- oder gar nach Sud-Amerilca bin 
pulsion from India small bands of stattgefunden habe, wie man ver- 
Buddhists were still fonnd ia par- mutbet bat, dariiber feblt vor der 
ticular localities as late as tbe 1 2tb Hand nocb jeder siobere Anbalts- 
century : and Jainism, wbicb may punkt: jedenfalls bat sicb da- 
be regarded as tbe surviving twin- selbst nicbts davon direkt erbalt- 
sister of Buddbism, continued to en.' — "Weber, as aboTe, p. 66. 
produce effects at a far later date ; ' In Sangermano's Burmese 
for instance, modifying tbe etbical Empire, ed. Tandy (Or. Tr. Fand, 
spirit of tbe Tamil literature : see 1833), p. 83, it is stated that tbe 
Caldwell, as above, pp. 85 sq. only Buddhists recognised as or- 

^ ' Ob nocb weitere Verbreitung thodox by tbe inhabitants of that 

des Buddbaismus nach Tolynesien empirearetbeBuddbistsof Ceylon. 
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Chap. I. in the act of prayer or benediction." On the contrary, 
as one result of the accommodating character of this 
creed, amalgamations are elsewhere so numerous that 
in spite of the original identity of the books dissemin- 
ated, it requires no ordinary effort to understand 
wherein consists the family-likeness of the different 
sects.^ They all, in general terms, are Buddhist; but 
the main conceptions of their votaries are divergent, 
nay, in many points are fundamentally opposed. 
Fo-ismand Perhaps there is no readier and more profitable 
way of representing this vast disparity than by con- 
trasting some of the chief features of two neighbour- 
ing and related systems — the Fo-ism of China, and 
the Lama-ism of Tibet : for in so doing I may dis- 
sipate objections to the Gospel which have long been 
drawn from the alleged consistency of Buddhism, its 
compactness and numerical predominance. The new 
religion was extensively adopted in both those coun- 
tries at nearly the same date; they both together 
inherited the sacred texts according to the same 
recension ; yet so very inefficient was Buddhism in 
curbing and subduing the more wayward nationalities 
with which it came in contact, that, except in isolated 

' Prof. 'Wilson, in Journal of by the monks of Nep^l. Its ol)- 

As. Soc. XTi. 253. servances in Japan have under- 

^ ' In its migrations to other gone a still more striking altera- 

countries, since its dispersion by tion from their, vicinity to the 

the Brahmans, Buddhism has as- Syntoos ; and in China they have 

sumed and exhibited itself in a been similarly modified in their 

variety of shapes. At the present contact with the rationalism ot 

day, its doctrines, as cherished Lao-tseu and the social demono- 

among the Jainas of Guzerat and logy (.■') of the Confucians, . .But 

Rajpootana, differ widely from its in each and in all the distinction 

mysteries as administered by the is rather indegree than in essetioe.' 

Lama of Tibet; and both are Tennent's Christianity in Ceylm, 

equally distinct from the meta- pp. 206, 207. 
physical abstractions propounded 
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cases, the Chinese, who have adopted what they call Chap. I. 
' the customs of India," are scarcely in their general 
character to be distinguished from the vulgar followers 
of Confucius and Lao-tse. The only genuine Bud- Smofar 
dhists" are the monks and mendicants. They only prevails in 
can be said to recognise a common symbol, or con- C'Ai«a. 
fession of faith ; they only have initiatory rites ; they 
only form a separate and sacred corporation. Others 
who are known as worshippers of Fo, and constitute 
one half, or possibly two-thirds,' of the enormous 
population of the Middle Kingdom, are rather tolerated 
than approved by the authorities of the sect. They 
are expected to confess the general excellence of their 
religion, to confide in some particular Buddha, or 
to worship one or other of the numerous Pusas 
[Bodhisatwas) ; to abstain from all the grosser forms 
of vice, to venerate the sacred writings of their pre- 
decessors, and the topes, or sthupas, in which some 
reliquiaj of a departed Buddha are interred ; and 
finally, to aid by contributions from their substance 
in supporting the shamans, monks, ascetics, and 
devotees.* The strict fulfilment of conditions such 

' Catechism of the Shamans, ei. ■* Sdbott, Ibid. -p. 17. The ex- 

Neumaun, p. 117. treme laxity of Fo-ism is never 

" Gutzlaff, in Journal of As. shewn more vividly than in the 

Soe. XVI. 89. fact, that the Chinese have little 

' The same writer {Ibid.) con- or no scruple on the subject of 

jectures that two-thirds of all the destroying animal life (of. Vol. i. 

religions edifices in China are p. 227). They are said to be ' an 

nominally Buddhist: but as Schott omnivorous race; few living be- 

observes {fiber den Buddhaismus, ings escape being made food for 

&c. p. 23, and 'Zusatze,' p. 127), men, and are slaughtered and 

statements of this kind are only eaten without the least scruple, 

true in a certain sense, viz. as im- But to shew some regard for life, 

plying that the eclectic polytheism notwithstanding, they now and 

of the Chinese populace extends then dedicate some pigs to Bud- 

itself so far as to include Buddhas dha, which are permitted to live 

and Bodhisatwas among the ob- their natural space of life, and 

jects of common worship. are never killed' [Journal of As. 
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Chap. I. as these entitles them, it is believed, to higher spheres 
of being after death, but does not raise them to the 
dignity of the ' enlightened,' nor facilitate their pas- 
sage to nirvana, the goal of genuine Buddhism. In 
Tibet this utter laxity of principle has never been so 
fully and so openly avowed ; yet even there the old 
divinities are not dethroned entirely, and the poorer 
classes make their offerings, with the public sanction 
of the Lamas, to genii of the hills, the woods, the 
rivers, and the valleys.' 

The difference in the measure of amalgamation 
which took place in these two countries, is attribut- 
able to the different tempers of the people, and the 
circumstances under which the new religion had been 
introduced. It is recorded^ of Sakya-muni himself, 
that on observing no immediate prospect of success 
among a nation like the China-men, so long at least 
as the missionaries attempted to communicate his 
metaphysical doctrines, he suggested the employment 
of some other means more calculated to effect his 
purpose. The Dliarma was to follow gradually upon 
the track of secular propagandists, who were smooth- 
ing the approaches to the Chinese mind, by giving 
lessons in arithmetic and astronomy. Others might 
be won by an appeal to the emotional province of 



TVliy the 
primitwe 
Buddhism 
■was unac- 



China. 



Soc. XVI. 84) . The Shamans, on 
the contrary, (Catechism, as above, 
p. 124) are directed to be extremely 
careful in this matter : they are 
not even to use dry wood in cook- 
ing, lest they should destroy in- 
sects in it. 

' Major Cunningham's Zaddk, 
p. 366, Lond. 1854, 

2 Schott, p. 42. The parallel 
in modern times is unmistakeable : 
' Es sind hier offenbar Arithmetik 



imd Stemenkunde (nebst Stemen- 
deutkunst) gemeint, also gerade 
dieienigen Zweige des Wissens, 
welche auch den romischen Glau- 
bensboten im j'jten und i%ten Jahrh, 
bis ins Innerste des kaiserliclien 
Falastes Mingang verschaften' 
Precisely the same course had 
been pursued in the i6th century, 
with a view to counteract tie 
Reformation in Bohemia. 
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their nature ; but the China-man by working on his ^'^>^'^- I- 
reason and self-interest. Whatever degree of credit 
we assign to statements of this kind, they are most 
useful as implying the strong repugnance which the 
China-man would always feel to a religious system 
like that of unadulterated Buddhism. His social 
instincts were opposed to its monastic rigour, his 
active habits to the indolence in which it seemed to 
thrive and revel. More than other men, he proved 
himself a firm believer in the reality and permanence 
of the present universe. The Buddhist sutras, on 
the contrary, proclaim' the absolute nothingness of 
all within us and around us : all is treated as an 
empty show : its origin is from nothing ; its destina- 
tion is to nothing; nay, the very core and essence 
of creation is declared to be non-being. Human life 
itself, so precious to the China-man, is, in the creed 
of Gautama compared to single ' dew-drops, tremb- 
ling on the leaf of the lotus.' Hence, indeed, arose 
the ardour of the primitive Buddhist in discoursing 
about the emptiness of human joys, and calling men 
to a complete renunciation of themselves and of the 
world. So far from meddling with the common 
business of society, they were each to seek a quiet 
refuge in the cloister, or attired in a peculiar dress, 
the cowl upon their head, the rosary suspended from 
their girdle,^ to go forth and urge their fellow-men 
to bow before the majesty of the Dharma. 

' Vol. I. pp. 229 sc[. Part consists of the 'Regulations,' 

, ^ See Appendix ii. at the end or directions touching the man- 

of Vol. I. ; for in these and other ners and customs of priests (or 

points the monasticism of China rather monks) after initiation, 

resembles that of TataryandTihet. The editor remarks (p. 138): 

In the Catechism of the Shamans^ ' They so much resemble the mo- 

as edited by Neumann, the second nastio rules (Eegula Monastica) 
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In Tibet, where Buddhism was appealing to an 
ignorant, a pastoral, a simple-hearted race, it seems 
to have at once produced a very deep impression. 
Its actual development is far more nearly that which 
might have been predicted from a knowledge of its 
general principles. Disgusted with the ' epicurean 
atheism" which heretofore prevailed throughout the 
districts on the Indian frontier, the Tibetians of 
Lad^k had eagerly embraced the offers of the Bud- 
dhist missionaries at an early period ; and since the 
middle of the seventh century after Christ, with only 
one important interruption,'' Buddhism under some- 
what different aspects was enthroned as the religion 
of the whole country. Hence resulted the distinctive 
character of its dogmas, the apparent fervour of its 
moral tone, and the severity of its discipline. The 
mild Tibetiaps have for centuries been threatening 
to become a nation of religious mendicants. At the 
present day, the traveller is amazed by the ascen- 
dancy of the lamas, — monks, or literally ' superiors,' 
carrying each one in his hand the 'prayer-cylinder" 
or ' precious and religious wheel,' a revolution of 
which is held to be equivalent to the recitation of 
a roll of prayers. In every family one at least of 
several children is devoted to the service of the 



of the Middle Ages, that one might 
be supposed to be copied from the 
other:' cf. Medhurst, p. 217. 

' This, according to Major Cun- 
ningham, Laddie, p. 357, was the 
religion of the ' Bons' or ' Pons,' 
connected with the Sanskrit Pjmyo 
= ' pure.' Hence ' Pons' = Pu- 
ritans, or Cathari. 

2 Ibid. p. 359. 

' Major Cunningham has shewn 



{Ibid. pp. 375 sq.) the very high 
antiquity of this device. So effi- 
cacious is it thought to he, that 
'cylinders, about one foot in 
height, are placed in rows around 
the temples, and are turned by 
the votaries before entering. 
Larger ones are turned by water, 
which keeps them perpetually re- 
volving day and night.' 
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cloister, so that the assemblages of monks and nuns, Chap. I. 
who flock to the vihdras in hundreds and in thousands, 
constitute no inconsiderable part of the entire popula- 
tion. Owing probably to this enormous increase in 
the number of the lamas, the comtnon law of Bud- 
dhism, by which mendicants are sternly interdicted 
from the exercise of all mechanical arts, is totally 
rescinded, and the lamas both of Tibet and of Tatary 
are permitted to support themselves by various handi- 
crafts, while living in the convents. 

But another point in which the Fo-ism of the Fo-ism 
Middle Kingdom has diverged still more consider- J"^!f^';7/ '^ 
ably from the Lama-ism of the adjacent regions is hierarchy. 
the absence from it of a regular and graduated 
hierarchy. When the creed of Sakya-muni finally 
won its way into the palaces of China, it was only 
raised to the position of a secondary (non-official) 
creed. As such the advocates of Buddhism were 
content to see it left. They urged that it was merely 
the completion,' not the contradiction, of anterior 
systems. In their teaching, they adhered as closely 
as possible to the language of the sacred writings 
[king] ; they left the education of the masses in the 
hands of the imperial government ; they recognised 
the excellence of the Confucian morality, although 
Confucius was himself esteemed inferior to S^kya- 
muni, and no fitting object of men's worship f but 
in order most directly to secure their hold on the 
afiections of the Chinese populace, they cordially 
accepted current maxims on the duty of sacrificing 



^ Schott, as before, p. 11. ' Tou shall not stay in a temple 

' Thus, in the Catechism of the of the foUowera of Confucius and 
Shamans, it is directed (p. 92) : Lao-tse.' 
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Chap. I. to departed ancestors/ nay, freely acquiesced in the es- 
tablished worship both of good and evil spirits.^ Thus, 
the continuity of old traditions remaining undisturbed, 
the ' Son of Heaven' was under no immediate appre- 
hension of losing his supremacy by the admission 
of the foreign creed. His vast authority, exceeding 
in religious matters the prerogatives enjoyed by many 
an autocratic emperor of Byzantium, enabled him to 
regulate and curb all classes of his subjects, the com- 
pliant Buddhists not excepted. The Grand Lamas 
Bierarchy of Tibet Were, on the contrary, the sole depositaries 
both of temporal and spiritual power. Until com- 
paratively recent times they were the masters of large 
tracts of country, which they governed in the spirit 
of the Roman Pontiff during the palmy days of 
Innocent HI. They corresponded with the ' Sons 
of Heaven' on terms of brotherhood and of equality ; 
and even now, when China has by force of arms 
obtained possession of Tibet, their claim to jurisdic- 
tion, as lords spiritual, continues to be freely recog- 
nised, as well in their own neighbourhood as in the 
hordes of barbarous Calmucks roving from the marshes 
of the Volga to the ruins of Samarcand. In some 
respects, indeed, these powerful Lamas and their 
agents are unlike the lordly pontiffs of western 
Christendom. Their theory of toleration' is most 

' See above, p. 34. ' "When a Franciscan mission- 

2 In the Catechism, as above, ary of the xivth century "was de- 

p. 102, the priest (or monk), tak- scribing the state of religion in 

ing the food at dinner in his left China, he adverted to this charac- 

hand, is ordered to pray and say : teristic laxity in the following 

' ye bad and good spirits, I now terms : ' In isto vasto imperio 

offer you this. May this meat be sunt gentes de omni natione quae 

spread out for all bad and good sub ccelo eat, et de omni secta; 

spirits unto all the ten quarters et conceditur omnibus et singulis 

[?] of the world.' vivere secundum sectam suam. 
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comprehensive. As examples of a system of belief Chap. I. 
which thrives wherever men are lapsing into pan- 
theism or utter atheism, they hold that each religion 
of the world has in it all the elements of necessary 
truth, and consequently that every one ' shall be 
saved by the law or sect which he professeth.' 

Yet meanwhile outward forms of Lama-ism are Lama-ism 
often strikingly akin to rites and customs of Medise- ^^^ chHst- 
val Christianity. ' The use of the cross, the mitre, »««%• 
the dalmatic, the hood, the office of two choirs, the 
psalmody, the exorcisms, the censer of five chains, 
the benediction of the lamas by placing the right 
hand on the head of the faithful, the rosary, celibacy 
of the clergy, spiritual retirement, the worship of 
saints, fasts, processions, litanies, and holy water;" 
such are specimens of the minute coincidences still 
adduced by Roman-catholic missionaries in proof of 
the amalgamation which Buddhism had effected in 
some districts with the ritual system of the Christian 
Church.^ In what way soever the liturgical affinities 
in question are most satisfactorily explained ; whether 
we regard them as genuine imitations rising out of 
some actual intercourse, or whether they exhibit no 
more of real sympathy than is implied in the fortuitous 

Est enim htsc opinio apitd eos, seu idolaters, Sogomom-bar-han^ the 
potius error, quod unusquisque in most eminent among their idols. 
sua secta salvatur.' Eaynald. An- I do honour and shew respect to 
maZ.icrf.adan. 1326, § 31. Marco all the four.' Instead of the cor- 
Polo, in like manner, ascribes a rupt expression here italicized, 
similar declaration to Kublai- read SdJcya-muni Burchan (' Bur- 
Khan (Bk. II. ch. II.) : ' There are chan' being the Mongoliau word 
four great Prophets, who are re- for ' Buddha'). 
Terenced and worshipped by the ' See Journal of As. Soc. xvi. 
different classes of mankind. The 263, 

Christians regard Jesus Christ as ^ Cf. Vol. i. pp. 381 sq., where 

their divinity ; the Saracens, Ma- this subject is considered in detail, 
hornet ; the Jews, Mosea ; and the 
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Chap. I. resemblance of the ape to man/— it is remarkable 
that only a few of them exist beyond the confines 
of Tatary and Tibet; while in respect of general 
organisation, passing downwards step by step from 
the Grand Lama to inferior orders of the hierarchy, 
China can as yet present ns with no parallels what- 
ever. The communities of Fo-ists in that empire 
seem to be all virtually independent ; they are barely 
held together by the recognition of common precepts, 
and the bond which keeps them all in due subordina- 
tion to the officers of the state-religion. 
Doctrine of Again, the Lama-system differs fundamentally 
'iZ^Z" from that of Chinese Buddhism in the doctrine of 
tiom : hereditary incarnations. The great thought of some 
intelligence, issuing from the Buddha-world, assuming 
the conditions of our frail humanity, and for a time 
presiding over some one favoured group of Buddhist 
monasteries, had been long familiar to the natives 
of Tibet. The founder of the confraternity of red 
Lamas,^ dating as far back as the eighth century after 
Christ, is said to be an instance of this self-humilia- 
tion. In the following centuries the practice was for 

1 ' The enemies of Christianity, semblance which a false religion, 

since the time of Voltaire, have utterlyandfundamentallydifferent 

not failed, at the name of Bonzes, in its spiritual character and moral 

to throw out many malicious epi- tendency, externally bears to the 

grams against religion. The simi- true, the more reprehensible will 

larity here observed is not real, it be in itself, and the greater its 

but is that caricature resemblance hostility to the truth.' F. von 

the ape bears to man, and which Schlegel, Fhil. of Hist. p. 134. 
has led many naturalists into ^ Cunningham's Laddie^ p. 367. 

error ; for the ape has with man This Lama (Urgyan Einpoohe), 

no real afEnity, no true internal who was invited into Tibet, is 

sympathy in his organic conform- said to have been an incarnation 

ation, but merely the likeness of of the Buddha Amit^bha, the 

a spiteful parody. . . ."We may lay foxixth of the celestial Buddhas of 

it down as a general principle that region, 
that the greater the apparent re- 
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monks or mendicants of particular tribes to choose Chap. I. 
a kind of ' chief-abbot,'' in the hope of thus preserving 
the continuity of their order for successive generations. 
Of such distinguished potentates we have examples 
in men like Tseng Kaba,^ who founded the gi-eat 
monastery of Khal-dan near Lhassa, in 1409, and 
by whose influence, it is said, a multitude of changes 
were effected both in the administration and the ritual 
system of Tibetian Buddhism. Still no progress 
seems to have been made, until the latter half of the 
same century, in ripening the idea of perpetual in- 
carnations. Then it was that one chief-abbot, the 
' perfect Lama,' instead of passing, as he was entitled, 
to his ultimate condition, determined for the benefit 
of mankind to sojourn longer on the earth and be 
continuously new-born.^ As soon as he was carried 
to his grave in 1473, a search was instituted for the 
personage who had been destined to succeed him. This 
was found to be an infant, who established its title to 
the honour by appearing to remember various articles 
which were the property of the Lama just deceased, 
or rather were the infant's own property in earlier 
stages of existence. When the proofs of such identity 
were deemed irrefragable, the new candidate was 
formally promoted to the vacant chair: and in the 
fifth abbot of this series originated the famous hierar- 
chy of the Dalai-Lamas (in 1640). So fascinating why so 
grew the theory of perpetual incarnations, that a-^'^™ 



' Hid. p. 369. maypossiblyhaveimportedChrist- 

^ Also -written Tsong Khapa. ian ideas: Tol. i. pp. .381, 382, 

He is viewed as an incarnation &nd. Journal of As. Soc. xvi. 263. 

either of Amit^bha or of Manju- ' Cnnningham, as before, pp. 

sri. His tutor was the strange 368, 369. 

Lama 'from the far "west," who 
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Chap. I. fresh succession of rival Lamas (also of the yellow 
order) afterwards took its rise at Teshu-lambu, while 
the Dalai-Lamas were enthroned in Lhassa; and at 
present' every convent of importance, not in Tibet 
only, but in distant parts of Tatary, is claiming for 
itself a like prerogative. Each confraternity beheves 
that the departed abbot is still actually present with 
his subjects though enshrouded in a different body. 
Conscious of the dark malignity of demons, quivering 
at the thought of men who practise demoniacal arts 
and lead astray by their enchantments, these Tibet- 
ians are ' in bondage to fear ;' their only refuge is the 
presence and superior holiness of one who, by his 
mastery over all the adverse forces^ of creation, is 
believed to rescue his true followers from the rage 
of their oppressor. The religion of Tibet is thus 
from day to day assuming all the characteristics 
of man-worship.^ Anxious cravings after some in- 
vincible protector there impel the human spirit to 
fashion for itself a novel theory of salvation ; and the 
sight of one who styles himself incarnate deity ex- 
cludes all living faith in God and in the things 
invisible. 

From these remarks on characteristic differences 

' Journal of As. Soc. xvi. 254. ing ' the works of Lao-tse' on de- 

2 'The Lamas in Tatary are monolatry, &c. 

constantly exorcists andmagioians, ' ' Lurch diese Tielen leibhaften 

sharing no doubt very often the Gegenstande der Andacht ist die 

credulity of the people, but fre- buddhaistische Religion in Tibet 

quently assisting faith in their ein wahrer Menschen-GuUus ge- 

superhuman faculties by jugglery worden, indem besonders ihre 

and fraud:' Ibid. p. 264. This geistlichen Ober-haupter wahrhaffc 

use of magic seems, however, dis- gottUeher J'erehrung sich erfreuen. 

allowed in some other districts : Auch werden die irdischen tlber- 

for the Catechism of the Shamans, reste jedes Ober-Lama's als Be- 

ed. Neumann, p. iii, prohibits liquien aufbewahrt und angebe- 

the Buddhist monks from study- tet ;' Schott, as before, p. 33. 
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between the Fo-ism of China and the Lama-ism of Chap. I. 
other regions, 1 pass forward to examine some fresh Divergence 
points which serve no less directly to evince the ^°*^\ "f 

^ , . "^ Jfo-ism and 

fluctuating and elastic genius of the creed we are Lama-ism 
reviewing. Buddhism then, as extant both in China ■[J^'"_|^™' 
and Tibet, is not the Buddhism of Sd,kya-muni, nor dliism. 
the Buddhism of the earliest race of his disciples. 
Primitive Buddhism, there is little or no cause for 
doubting, was entirely atheistic' As such its prim- 
ary tenet led directly to the thought of ultimate 
annihilation. There was nothing to receive the spirit 
of man on her eventual extrication from sansdra, the 
world of appearance ; and therefore instead of being 
absorbed as in the old Brahmanical theology, and so 
escaping through absorption from the fatal liability 
to repeated births, the elements of life were all declared 
by early Buddhist doctors to be literally ' burnt out,' 
— the spirit passed at length into extinction, or nir- 
vdna.^ Atheism was thus attaining its most dismal 
consummation in proclaiming an abyss of universal 
void. 

On the contrary, there often lingered in the mind mw tlm- 
of northern Buddhists the idea of some great Being ^"^^ " 
separable from this frail and shadowy world, superior 
also to the highest of created entities, and constituting 
in himself the only source of ultimate felicity. The 
very Buddha who persisted in ignoring the Creator 
and the Judge of men was sometimes elevated to 
this dignity ; while the nirvana of his early followers, 
far too cold, too dreary, and too abstract, was ere 

' Cf. Vol. I. pp. 228 sq. Miiller, Buddhism and Buddhist 

2 This point has also been re- Pilgrims, pp. 45 sq, Lond. 1857. 

cently discussed by Mr. Max See above. Vol. i. p. 233, and n. 3. 
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Chap. I. long invested by the popular imagination with a 
different class of attributes, nay, changed into a 
in Nepdl paradise of inexhaustible enjoyment. In Nepal, and 
and met; portions also of Tibet, we find the traces of a still 
more definite and systematic theology, yet there it 
had been borrowed, we have reason to believe, from 
the adjacent Br^hmanism.' By five spontaneous acts 
of wisdom and reflection, the self-existent Adi-Buddha 
has projected from his own essence five intelligences 
of the first order (' The celestial Buddhas') ; which 
in turn, by their exertion of corresponding energies, 
give birth to other five intelligences of the second 
order ('the Bddhisatwas').''' These became creative 
agents in the hands of God, or serve as links uniting 
him with all the lower grades of creaturely existence. 
But to other countries lying within the circle of 
how far Buddhist witchery this doctrine of spontaneous eman- 
opera tve. ^^^Q^g jg utterly unknown. The Buddhas are, in 
every case, ' enlightened' men, advancing upwards 
by the natural force of merit from one stage of great- 
ness to another, till at last they are exempted alto- 
gether from the sad contingencies of human life. 
The B6dhisatwas (or, in Chinese, Pusasf are, again, 
incipient Buddhas ; they are all accredited compet- 
itors, approaching the possession of like immunities 
and like distinctions ; they are rising by self-sacrifice 

1 Prof. "Wilson, in Journal of the Dhytoi Buddhas : Cunning- 

the Asiat. Soc. (1856), xvi. 255, ham's ia<?d^, pp. 366, 384. 
256. The intermixture is stUl ' See Abel-Eemusat, Mdamges 

further illustrated in the numerous JPosthume-i, p. 48, Paris, 1843. 
elements derived hy Buddhists of ' ' Bodhisatwas' = Pu-ti-sct-ta, 

Nep&l and of Tibet from the mys- then Fii-ti-sa and finally Pti-m. 

tioal system of the Hindfl Tan- In the estimation of the ordiaary 

trists. Thence, for example, came Fo-ist a Piisa is a god, one inmate 

the 'filthy theory of the Buddhist in the crowded pantheon : Schott, 

S^ktis,' or the female energies of p. 23. 
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and through the salutary influence they exert upon Chap. I. 
their fellow-men to that which forms the summit of 
all human eiForts. Yet this very goal which Buddhas 
have attained, and Bddhisatwas are attaining, is to 
be the final destination of all sentient beings. Every 
age produces an array of Bddhisatwas, and hereafter 
at the winding up of universal nature, when its 
mighty revolutions are complete, sansdra will have 
been utterly depopulated by ■ the gradual drafting of 
its tenants to the Buddha-sphere, i. e. by their anni- 
hilation, in the language of philosophy, or by their 
deification, in the language of the simple and un- 
lettered. In this system, therefore, it is plain that 
the idea of God, though not expressly and in terms 
excluded, has been robbed of all its force, its meaning, 
and its vitality ; and hence, in spite of rapturous in- 
vocations now and then addressed to a superior 
Buddha, as identical with a supreme Intelligence, 
the Fo-ists of the Middle Kingdom can be hardly 
said with any measure of propriety to know or fear, 
to love or worship God. Their ethical writings' are 
devoid of reference to His being; they contain no 
single precept on the duties which men owe to Him. 

But is it then to be concluded that the Chinese Fo-kt ob- 
Buddhists are without a definite obiect of religious-''"'''?^ 

■J ^ o worship. 

worship ? On the contrary, the empire is now 

' e. g. the Catechism of the Sha- we can say of the ' God-lite na- 

mma, passim. The Buddhist monk ture' is, that it dwells ' in an at- 

when called to his devotions by mosphere of eternal complacency 

the sound of the wooden bell is and repose ; no greater sympathy 

to utter a wish that it may ' glo- [being shewn] with good than 

rify the religion,' and that ' all with evil, no displeasure against 

living creatures may become en- sin, no manifestation of approval 

lightened' (p. loi) : but there is of virtue.' Sir J. Bowring, im^- 

no mention of any duty which Aom and FeopU of Siam, i. 294. 

men owe to God. The most that Loud. 1857. 

VOL. II. 7 
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Chap. I. thickly studded with their temples : ' they combine 
irreconcileable principles of atheism and polytheisnij' 
insomuch that it is easier ' to find a god than a man 
in China." Towering high above the other images 
are three colossal forms which reappear in almost 
every temple. These are either representations' of 
a Buddha and two of his chief disciples; or else 
of three Buddhas, past, present, and future; or in 
other cases they are meant to symbolise the primitive 
Buddha, ^dkya-muni, as allied with Bharma, the 
religion he had founded, and with Sangga, the com- 
munity or confraternity of religious men. It is, 
however, most remarkable, as again exemplifying 
the multiformity of Buddhism, that the ' Three Pre- 
cious Ones' of modern China are not identical with 
the ' Three Supremacies' of somewhat earlier genera- 
tions. Sakya-muni has indeed his constant votaries 
not only as the Shakya-Thubba of Ladak, and as 
tlie Kodom or Gautama of other regions, but also 
as the She-kia and the Fo of Chinese Buddhism. 
s&kya- Yet his fame appears to have been long declining even 
"rmplanteel. where the solemn sacrifice of flowers and perfumes 
still continues to be offered ; and hereafter, on the 
expiration of five-and-twenty centuries from the 
present time,^ he is expected to be absolutely super- 
seded by a fresh and more benignant Buddha, called 
Maitreya or Mi-le. It was probably a consequence 



' Medhurst, p. 219. 

2 Wilson, as before, p. 253. 
Abel-Remusat [Melanges Fost- 
hwmes, p. 26,) has cited a prayer 
where he thinks that worship is 
rendered to Buddha as the first 
member of a triad. The form is 
this : ' Adoration k Boaddha, ado- 



ration h. Dfiarma, adoration a 
Sangga,' to which is annexed the 
Br^hmanical Um. See Vol. i- 
p. 277. 

3 Schott, p. 1 3 ; Bowring'a 5w«, 
I. 305 ; Sangermano's Bwmeu 
Empire, p. 85. 
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of this foreboding as to his eventual deposition that Ch.ip. I. 
led in China and in some adjacent districts to the 
worship of three other objects, scarcely inferior to 
Gautama himself, yet all of them unknown to the 
original Buddhists/ Such are Amitabha (0-me-to^), 
Aval6kit^swara (Kwan-shi-in'* or Padma-pd,ni), and 
Manju-sri* (Jamya or Jam-pal). The last, though Manju-'sn. 
chiefly occupied, as men" believe, in the diffusion of 
religious truth, and in such ofSce bearing in his hand 
a naked sword, the symbol of his power and his 
acumen, has not hitherto absorbed so large a share 
of popular devotion^ as the two with whom he is 
immediately associated. His province is the world 
of intellect ; while Kwan-shi-in, the second of these Xwan-shi- 
three divinities, is the author of all joy and happiness p^^J^ _ 
in the family-circle, and has even been deputed toi'*"*'- 
administer the government of the whole earth. In 
many districts of Tibet, which seems to claim his 

1 Wilson, as before, pp, 241, 30,11.1. Major Cunningliam, on 

242. Two out of the three are the contrary, identifies Avaloki- 

first noticed in the account of the teswara with the Tibetian C/tan- 

pilgrimage of Fa-hian (at the t-azik, and regards Padma-pkni as 

close of the 4th century) : Cun- a different and still later Bodhi- 

uingham's Laddie, pp. 362, 363. satwa: Laddie, -g-g. 362, 363, 383. 

''■ The Chinese modification of * Another form, also of Sanskrit 

the Sanskrit Amitdiha { = ' un- origin, is ilavju-gosha. The first 

measured, infinite Light.') seems to indicate a being of ' mild 

' Kwan-shi-in = ' world-in- or gentle majesty ;' the second a 
spectiag Sowid,' a mistaken ren- being of * mild or gentle voice' ; 
dering of the Sanskrit avaUkita- Schott, p. 40, n. 1. The Chinese 
Swan? = 'world-inspecting XoriZ.' corruption of J!f »»;«-«)•» is Wen- 
Tbs mistake arose from not per- choo ; while the Tibetian form is 
ceiving the fusion of a -|- X into i. Jam-pal. According to one ver- 
aud 80 reading swara 'sound' for siou (Lassen, iii. 777) Manju-'srl 
Uwara 'lord.' The other title was a veritable man, by whom 
Fadma-pdni is also pure Sanskrit the conversion of Nepal to Bud- 
( = ' lotus in his hand,' or ' lotus- dhism had been originally attempt- 
Dearer'), and is said to accord in ed, in the tenth century after 
signification with the Tibetian Christ, 
name Chalma-padma : Schott, p. ^ Schott, p. 41. 
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CiiAr. I. more indulgent patronage, lie is incarnate, under the 
name of Padma-pani, in the person of the Dalai- 
Lama : and perhaps no cry so often strikes the ear 
of travellers in that country as Om ! Mani-padne! 
Hum, '■ Glory to the Lotus-bearer, Hum !'' Both 
there and in Mongolia, this far-stretching potentate 
is represented sometimes with innumerable eyes and 
hands, and sometimes with as many as ten heads, 
all bearing crowns and rising conically one above 
another :^ but in every part of China the imagery 
employed is far less cumbrous and ornate ; and what 
is more remarkable, this single tenant of the Buddha- 
world, in violation of a law by which distinctions as 
to sex are not perpetuated in the most exalted stage 
of being, is invested with a female figure, and with 
feminine decorations.' 
Amitdhlia High above the head or heads of Padma-p^ni, 
' and so forming the very apex of that sacred cone 
or pyramid, is seen the visage of his great superior, 
Amitabha, who, radiant with the glories of a perfect 
Buddha,* is perhaps the most revered of all the 

' Mani-padme is a misreading ehen so gelaufig als dem Geist- 

or corruption of the Sanslnit lichen, und behanptet sich neben 

Padma-pdni. The "w^hole of this seinen anderen vorschriftsmassi- 

invocation, alluding to the -way in gen Gebeten.' Schott, p. 6i. 

which Padma-pafii was first re- '' Schott, p. 45 ; Wilson, as 

vealed, is said to have been sug- before, p. 242. 

gested directly from heaven, as ^ Ibid. Perhaps this notion 

the bearer of innumerable bless- may be borrowed from the theory 

ings to the human family : Abel- of Buddha-saktis, or female ener- 

E^musat, M^tavges I^osth.tmes^ gies, which is, and has been for 

p. 403 : ' Neubekehrte Fiirsten some ages, current both in Nepfl 

der Mongolei lemten vor Allem and in Tibet: see Cunningham's 

diese Formel bcten, vermuthlich Zaddk, p. 364. 

damit der heilige Schauer, den •" ' Den Chineseu ist nun A-mi- 

sie ihnen einflossen soUte, das ta, (0-me-to) ein voUendeter Bud- 

P'cld ihres Glaubens desto frucht- dha, wie Sakjamuni, aber von 

barer machte; und noch heutzu- diesem bestimmt geschieden:' 

tags ist sie in beiden Landem Schott, p. 49. 
[Tibet and Mongolia] dem Laien 
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objects worshipped in the Fo-ist temples. It is Chap. I. 
probable that he was once regarded only as an image 
of the absent Sdkya-muni, who on finishing his 
salutary work is thought to have retreated for a 
while into some deep abstraction, without absolutely 
ceasing to exist. Amitd.bha may thus have been to 
the originator of the Buddhist creed exactly what his 
offspring and co-regent, Padma-p^iii, will in course 
of ages be to him. So great, however, is the present 
dignity of Amit§,bha, that all the other gods of China 
are apparently outstripped by him, and well-nigh 
thrown into the shade.' 

To him the Fo-ist looks for grace, for mercy, for Supremacy 
deliverance from all kinds of evil. Starting like the "-f ^-''«-<°- 
previous Buddhas from a low position, he has worked 
his way, it is believed, through a succession of new 
births into the loftiest sphere of the invisible regions. 
There he sits enthroned for ever on a lotus, his 
celestial court comprising an array of Ptisas (or 
advanced competitors for Buddha-ship), and closer 
still in place and honour to his own unrivalled ma- 
jesty, appearing his chief-minister and disciple, the 
co-regent Padma-ptoi.^ 

The main features of this paradise of Amitdbha paradise of 
are deserving of a more extended notice, partly on ''"""'■'''• 
the ground that they are altogether irreconcileable 
with the early creed of Buddhism,' and partly as 

^ 'MitseraeTnunendliehenLicMe the Timy-i'M (or paradise of Ami- 

[the meaning of Amit^bha] hat er t^bha), says with perfect truth 

Sikjamuni selber fast gauz ver- that very much of the description, 

dunkelt' Ibid. and the whole theory respecting 

^ Ibid, p. 50. this Buddha, is in direct contra- 

' Schott, who has translated diction to the creed of Gautama, 

largely from a Chinese work in- ' Amitibha soil ein Tolleudeter 

tended to excite men's faith in Buddha sein, ohschon ein Solcher 
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Chap. I. suggesting a comparison with images that sometimes 
meet us on the page of sacred prophecy. ' This 
paradise includes within it every thing most noble 
and most sumptuous; and the city of the gods is 
all constructed of gold and precious stones, arranged 
with perfect art. The atmosphere is ever redolent 
of spices, and resounds with blissful harmonies. The 
streams again move forward like a tender strain of 
music. Bound about are stately trees of silver with 
branches of pure gold, all covered by a rich variety of 
precious stones and the most gorgeous fruits. The 
spaces also are occupied by trees of eight different 
sorts, consisting each of two different jewels, on 
whose leaves and on the lotus-flowers there growing 
in the midst, innumerable seats have been provided 
for the Buddhas. A golden vault responding to the 
breath of every zephyr in celestial harmonies extends 
its shadow over all the trees, and at their feet flows 
forth in gentle murmurs many a copious stream of 
water, holy, living, wonder-working. The tenants 
of this paradise are all without distinction of rank 
or sex f they all are equal, glorious in form and 
aspect, and exempted from the possibility of future 
births into a world of misery. In the centre of the 

nicht einmal vom Himmel aus an the paradise of O-me-to (Amitib- 

dem Erlbsungswerke ferneren An- ha) communicated in Medhurst's 

theil nimmt. Er und die seligen C/iiMa, p. 207, it is said that 'there 

. Bewohner seines Eeiches sollen are no women; for the women 

ewig Uben, obschon dies einem who live in that country are first 

AxiomedesBuddhaismusgeradezu changed into men.' The legend 

widerspricht. Die im Tsing-t'u then continues : ' The inhabitants - 

Wiedergebornen leben dort. . .mit are produced from the lotus-flower, 

Pusa's zusammen, sind im Besitz and have pure and fragrant bodies, 

derselben Gaben, im Genusse der- fairand well-formed countenances, 

selben Vortheile, und doeh kerne with hearts full of wisdom, and 

eigentlichen Pusa's.' (p. 57). without vexation,' &c. 
' In a different description of 
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region is a grove consisting of the goodliest trees ; Chap. I. 
where peerless in his beauty and resplendent as the 
evening sky reposes the great Buddha Amitdbha, a 
peacock and a lion forming the supporters of his 
throne. His right hand, the dispenser of his grace, 
is white, and rests upon his lap : while in his left 
hand, he is holding a dark vase of holy water. 
Eound about him sit the B6dhisatwas, his elect, 
who offer up their prayers for the well-being and 
conversion of all creatures." 

The possession of this supreme felicity is said to Saivatimi 
have resulted in all cases, not as in the primitive ^ "*"*' "' 
Buddhism" from ascetic habits painfully acquired by 
free submission to an almost endless series of new 
births, but simply from unbounded trust in Amitdbha, 
and unceasing prayer to him in his capacity of cham- 
pion and rewarder. He swore, it is believed in 
China, that ' if any being in all the ten worlds should, 
after repeating his name, fail to attain life in his 
kingdom, he would cease to be a god.'^ The process 
of salvation was now represented, in accordance with 
the earth-ward tendency of men addressed, as some- 
thing far more easy and indulgent than was commonly 
imagined. ' It requires no whole day, but only a 
few instants every morning. What it asks for is, 
one prayer [0-me-to Foe, or 'Amitdbha Buddha'], 
ten times repeated. It is, therefore, burdensome to 
no man : it will interfere with no man's social duties. 



' Translated from a Mongolian have been anticipated from the 

source in Schott, pp. 52, 53. The genius of the people, all the details 

Chinese legends on the subject, are less florid and grotesque, 

which, as he observes, are very - Cf. Schott, pp. 57, 58. 

numerous, preserve the same ^ Medhurst. Ibid. 
general outlines, but, as might 
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Chap. I. nor his worldly business. . . .Yes ! it is the work of 
an instant every morning, and nevertheless it brings 
Faith in advantages that are to last for all eternity. '^ Faith, 
however, is imperatively needed in the human subject 
ere this saving work can be achieved. Without it 
there ensues no movement in the right direction, just 
as when the will refuses to exert its force upon the 
bodily organism. ' A Buddha can deliver all creation, 
yet is powerless in respect of men, who have no faith." 
The vilest sinner, on the contrary, who is possessed 
of this most efficacious principle, will rise at once 
superior to the fear of death, and will be rescued 
from the pains of hell. If at the hour of dissolution 
he have strength enough to supplicate the mercy of 
0-me-to, and can repeat the supplication ten times, 
'the images of hell are sure to be transformed into 
a lotus ; and the sinner, snatched from ruin, will 
obtain admission into paradise. The Buddha,' it is 
added, ' can effect all this, because his mercy and his 
wonder-working power are both indefinitely great." 
Apparent The reader may be tempted to infer, on meeting 

"oChrM^" with this very remarkable language, that the authors 
ianity. of the documents in question were not altogether 
strangers to Christianity itself, whose tenets they 
appear to be adopting and distorting. And in favour 
of such interpretation is the fact, that their idea of 

• Translated by Schott from the seinem Tode fur den Menschen 

Tsinff-fu-uen, as before, p. 65. thun, erwerben nur eins von 

^ Jbid. p. 8 1 . siebeu [i. e. the harvest is dispro- 

' Ibid. p. 94. A discussion portionate to the seed sown] ; was 

follows as to whether the inter- aber der Mensch fiir sick selbst 

cession of the living is available bei seinen Lebzeiten thut, das wird 

for the comfort or recovery of the ihm tausendfaltig vergolten." 

dead. ' In den SUtras steht ge- Warum also wartet man bis an 

schrieben : " Die verdienstliohen seinen Tod, und bittet Andere, 

Handlungen, welche Andere nach atatt seiner zu beten f 
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absolute faith in one divinity as the condition of de- Chap. I. 
liverance from all forms of evil, was unknown to every 
other creed of heathendom, until, in times compara- 
tively recent, it was also manifested in the Krishna 
worship of the Brdhmans, and perverted by them 
into pretexts for unbounded laxity and self-indul- 
gence.' Every one, moreover, is disposed to grant 
that the Chinese conception, as here indicated, is quite 
foreign to the ethics and religion of Sikya-muni, and 
in truth was a production of far later ages." 

Possibly, when some adventurous heralds of the Intercourse 
Gospel, in the seventh and following centuries after %^ ^^^ " 
Christ, began ' to turn their faces towards heaven, Fo-ists. 
and, travelling with the Book of Truth," surmounted 
the vast obstacles that severed China from the western 
world, the influence they exerted in the presence of 
a creed so flexible as Fo-ism, was more deep and 
lasting than is generally believed. Or it may be 
that in still later ages, when the courts of the Great 
Khan were thronged by ardent representatives of all 

' See Vol. 1. pp. 257,333,334; centuries: see, on the one side, 

and the more recent consideration Abel-R^musat, Nouveaux Milan- 

of the subject in "Weber's /«i?z5cAe ges Asiut. ii. 189 sq., and on the 

STcizzen, pp. 92 sq. He is now other, Prof. Neumann, in the 

even more persuaded that Christ- Jahrbucher fiir wissenschaft. Kri- 

ianity was at the bottom of those <»i(i829),pp.592Bq. Mr.Keason, 

thorough changes in the old be- The Cross and the IJragon^ pp. 16 

liefs of India (p. 94). sq. Lond. 1854, and (more in 

^ Schott, p. 58, who refers these detail) M. Hue, Le Christianisme 
modifications to a period, ' in en Chine, i. 48 — 93, have reviewed 
welcher man selbst den G-eist- the whole question. But, how- 
lichen keine grossartige Selbst- ever that particular controversy ■ 
verlaugnung uud keine ange- may be settled, there is no doubt 
strengte Meditation mehrzutraueu that soon after a.d. 782 (the date 
konnte.' of the inscription) Christianity 

^ This phrase occurs in the fa- did find its way as far as China 
mous Syro-Chinese inscription, through the wide-spread influence 
the genuineness of which has of ' Nestorian,' or Syrian, mission- 
been disputed for more than two aries (Hue, i. 98 sq.). 
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Real anta- 
gonism be- 
tween the 
two sys- 
tems. 



CiiAP. I. known religions ; when tlie Christian preachers in 
particular were ' commanded to attend him and bring 
with them their Book ;'" and when, as the result of 
this indulgence, both the Latins and Nestorians dared 
to plant their missions even in Peking itself, the 
eastern capital of the empire, some of the vibrations 
thus excited in the Chinese mind had led to an 
occasional adoption of Christian phraseology, analo- 
gous to what is happening in the Tae-ping rebels of 
the present day. 

But whatever be the true account of the pheno- 
mena to which I have adverted, it is obvious that the 
actual changes in the Fo-ist system did not penetrate 
below the surface. Faith in Amitabha bears the 
slightest possible relation to faith in Christ tKe 
Righteous. The phantastic paradise of Amitdbha 
has no common ground with that which Christians 
see prefigured on the glowing page of the Apocalypse. 
In both those heathen parallels the most essential 
element is one that has receded most of all into the 
background. Holiness of heart and life is not pro- 
claimed in them as the concomitant of genuine faith, 
nor as the one condition of eventual blessedness ; but, 
on the contrary, the novel tenet has been there adopted 
with the plain avowal that by it mankind will be ex- 
onerated altogether from the stern injunctions of the 
moral law. On sifting all "such specious but entirely 
hollow approximations to the doctrine of our blessed 
Lord, one is continually reminded of the daring 
counterfeits disseminated far and wide by the abettors 



1 See the narrative in Marco 
Polo, Bk. II. ch. II (p. 167, ed. 
Wright) and Hue, j. 367 sq. The 



title of M. Hue's chapter is ' Le 
Catholioisme a Peking pendant le 
treizifeme si^cle.' 
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of the earliest heresies. The solifidianism of Hindii- Chap. I. 
Stan and China is the solifidianism dissected and de- 
nounced by the believing IrenaBus.' It is alien from 
the spirit of pure and Catholic Christianity. At- 
tempts to mix what is incapable of admixture, were 
accordingly resisted and defeated here and there upon 
the very threshold. Men discovered that they could 
not ' sew a piece of new cloth on an old garment :' 
concord or consistency was felt to be impossible : 
'the new piece taketh away from the old, and the 
rent is made worse.' 

It is, indeed, the clear opinion of- those modern Present 
writers who have had the largest opportunity of^^f™^"-^ 
tracing out the principles of Buddhism to their prac- 
tical results, that while it has appeared to flourish 
most in Birmah and Siam, its course in China has 
for centuries been one of retrogression and decay. 
The very monks of Fo-ism, who are nominally bound 
by far more stringent regulations than the rest of the 
community, are said to go beyond their pupils in the 
puerility of their superstitions and the immorality 
of their lives. ' The ignorance, selfishness, chicanery, 
mendacity, mendicancy, and idleness of the bonzes 
cannot be exaggerated,' — such is the deliberate judg- 
ment of one^ who spent his days in China, chiefly 

' ' Quapropter neo ulterius cu- the As. Soc. xvi. 73 sq. His tes- 

rarent eos [i. e. prophetas] hi, qui timony is echoed on the whole hy 

in eum [Simonem] et m Helenam that of Sir John Bowring, who 

ejus spam habednt, et ut liberos cannot be charged with disparag- 

agere quse velint ; secundum enim ing Buddhism in order to esagge- 

ipsius gratiam salvari homines, rate the importance of Christian- 

sed uon secundum operas justas.' ity. He writes (Kingdom and 

Ireu. Contra Hareses, Lib. 1. c. P«()pfeo/Sifl!)»,r. 297, Lond. 1857): 

XXIII. § 3 (ed. Stieren). ' The real and invincible objection 

^ See Gutzlaffs communication, to Buddhism is its selfishness. . . . 

which he sent to Europe not long A bonze seems to care nothing 

before his death, in the Journal of about the condition of those who 
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Chap. I. in the hope of elevating the moral and religious 
status of the Chinese people. And even if it be 
contended that the Christian zeal of men like Gutzlaff 
caused them here and there to overcolour their de- 
scriptions of the blindness and the inefficiency of 
Fo-ism, no one will deny that its material strength 
has long been rapidly declining, and the outward 
glory of the system vanishing from day to day. 
The Fo-ist temples 'are now mostly deserted, and 
in a state of ruins ; the votaries fewer and fewer, 
and the offerings very sparing." What may be the 
future of this mighty empire, what the changes that 
may supervene hereafter on the agitation of the 
present times, it were not easy to conjecture. The 
Christian missionary may have still occasion to sit 
down and cry despairing on the frontier, '0 that 
the everlasting gates of rock would open !' but one 
fact appears to have been well established, that in 
this particular ' China during the last twenty or forty 
years has undergone a very great change, and is still 
verging to a more important crisis." 

I am far, however, from contending, with some 
Christian writers, that the vast dissemination of Bud- 
surround him : he makes no effort natiirlich, hat die Stelle der ge- 
for their elevation or improve- waltigeji Ideen eingenommen.' 
ment. He scarcely reproves (ii. 84.) 
their sins, or encourages their ' Gutzlaff, as above, p. gi. 
virtues. He is self-satisfled with ^ jj)ig. How far the struggles 
his own superior holiness, and now proceeding may affect the 
would not move his finger to re- ultimate position of Chinese Bud- 
move any mass of human misery.' dhism is also matter of deep in- 
Wuttke, by a different process, terest to those who watch the 
comes to a result substantially the ■ fortunes of the Middle Kingdom : 
same : ' Thatsachlich hat der Bud- for it is well known that the rebels 
dhismus in China alien Geist ver- have invariably betrayed a most 
loren, ist faul und dumpf ge- decided hostility to Fo-ism, its 
worden : ein ganz mechanisches doctors, and its images. 
Formel-wesen, dem Chinesen so 
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dhist tenets was in former days so utterly adverse to Chap. I. 
the higher interests of humanity. To say of this sow far 
religion that its votaries are people ' whose business primitive 

, ,.,,. , ,. Buddhism 

IS to do nothing, to thmk on nothing, and to live was a 
as much as possible on nothing," is a representation "'■'^^f-'^H 
meagre, hasty, and one-sided. When Buddhism 
started on its northern missions, full of youthful hope 
and unextinguishable ardour, we behold it shaping 
many a savage horde into a peaceful confraternity; 
it quenched the violence of domestic strife ; it sheathed 
the scimitars of the bloodthirsty Mongols, who were 
bent on carrying desolation to the very heart of 
Europe ; it planted convents, and therewith conventual 
schools and libraries in regions heretofore oppressed 
by every kind of demonolatry and darkness ; it carried 
some imperfect elements of Hindu civilisation far 
across the sandy wastes of Tatary, and shed some 
glimmerings of a higher light within the borders of 
Siberia; and even if the proselytes it made have 
,far too frequently relapsed into their old condition, 
and so proved the utter impotence of Buddhism to 
effect a permanent and radical change,^ the partial 
benefit resulting from its propagation ought on no 
account to be forgotten. Buddhism should in fact be its ethical 
measured, not by Christian, but by heathen standards ; "/'«'"««*'""■ 
and when so regarded, it will, in its palmier days, 
appear almost to justify the startling eulogy bestowed 
upon it by a modern writer, when he speaks of 
Buddhism as the ' Christianity of the East." The 

' Neumann, Fref. to the Cate- I' Orient, et, a la conveuance prts, 

chism of the Shamans, pp. xxiii, cette exageration exprime assez 

sxiy, bien I'importance des services 

2 See Vol. I. pp. 238, 356. qu'ilarendusal'humanitd': Abel- 

' ' On a designs le bouddliisme Eemusat, MUanges Posthumes, p. 

par le nom de Christianisme de 237. 
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Chap. I. stress which it originally placed on ethics in their 
social and political aspect ; its contempt for principles 
which long created an impassable gulf between the 
different orders of Hindti society ; its fuller recogni- 
tion of the rights of woman ; its mild and inoffensive 
spirit, its equanimity under suffering, its forgiveness 
of injuries, are some of the peculiar features which 
adorn its moral code. Instead of ministering' to all 
the grosser passions, like the theories of Islam, it 
carried its appeal directly to the intellectual and con- 
templative province of man's nature ; instead of find- 
ing its chief stimulus in struggles after fame and in 
the offer of material prosperity, it preached the vanity 
of earthly goods, the hollowness of human approba- 
tion ; instead of teaching man to hoard the produce 
of his industry, it not unfrequently suggested the 
devotion of superfluous treasure to the founding of 
a refuge for the blind, the destitute, the crippled, the 
diseased. Some kings are mentioned," who, starting 

1 See the Bharma contrasted in puis son av^nement an trone 
this particular with the Kurdn by jusqu'au moment de sa mort, nuUe 
Major Cunningham, Bhilsa Topea^ parole inconvenante ne s'^chappa 
pp. 53, 54. de sa bouche, et la colere ne 

2 The following picture of a rougit point son visage. Jamais 
model Buddhist king is well worth il n'eut I'idee de faire du mal a 
transcription. It is taken from ses sujets ni de tuer une mouche 
the Tie et Voyages de Siouen- ou une fourmi. Dans la crainte 
Tlisang, ed. Julien, pp. 204, 205 : de causer la mort aux insectes 
* Suivant la tradition, le trone qui vivent dans I'eau, il ne per- 
^tait ocoup^, il y a soixante ans, mettait pas d'en donner k hoire 
par un roi nomm^ Eia'i-ji [Cild- aux dl^phants ou aux chevaux 
ditya) : il ^tait dou^ de grands avant de I'aToir aoigneusement 
talents et poss^dait de vastes con- flltr^e. duant aux hommea du 
naissancea. 11 ^tait humain, af- royaume, il leur d^fendait sev^re- 
fectueux, bienfaisant et d^vou^ ment de tuer des animaux. De 
pour le bonheur du peuple. II la vient que lea betes f^roces 
etait plein de respect pour lea s'attachaient aux hommea, lea 
Trois Pr^cieux [the Buddha, the loups oubliaient leur fureur; la 
Sangga, or assembly of religious, paix r^gnait dans I'interieur des 
and the Dharma, or Law]. De- frontiferes, et des presages de 
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from the worship of the 'Three Precious Ones,' had Chap. I. 
carried their philanthropy and tenderness for every 
kind of animal life to most absurd extremes, and 
even were accustomed to dole out in alms not only 
the immense accumulations in the royal coffers, but 
the whole of their personal ornaments. 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to single out a Tlie last 
Buddhist of any period in the range of history who mmn- 
manifested such a high and generous nature as the Thsang; 
pilgrim, Hiuan-Thsang, to whom I have before alluded. 
The best portion of his life was all consumed in 
perilous wanderings, undertaken with the aim of 
rescuing the Dharma from the errors which had over- 
grown it, and of recommending it on every side to 
the affections of his fellow-men. In these researches 
he was able to collect a multitude of sacred writings, 
which on his return to China he translated, in concert 
with a band of his disciples, into the language of his 
native country. When the hour of death was fast 
approaching, he commanded all his worldly goods to 
he distributed among the poor ; he caused the votive 
statues to be fashioned ; he required the brethren of 
his convent to recite the usual prayers. At last his 
friends are all invited to assemble round his couch 
and take a joyous leave of liis ' impure and despicable 
body,' which, after having played its part, is lost to 

bonheur eclataient chaque jour.' (par TatmiBne) les d^poser dans 

Another king of the same name, le champ du bonheur, ^e les regarde 

and contemporaneous with the comme conservees a jamais. Je 

traveller himself, was in the desire, dans toutes mes existences 

hahit of convoking general as- futures, amasser ainsi d'immenses 

semblies, and there distributing richesses pour faire I'aumSne aux 

all his wealth among his subjects, bommes, vX obtenir les dix facult^s 

On one occasion be gave away in divines dans toute leur plenitude : 

alms the whole of bis royal oma- (p. 256). 
Dients. ' Maintenant que j' ai pu 
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Chap. I. him for ever. ' I hope,' he adds, ' that all the merits 
I have gained by my good works may now accrue 
to the advantage of other people. My wish is to be 
born witli them into the heaven of the Touchitas (the 
blessed), to be admitted into the family of Mi-le 
(Maitr^ya), and to serve this Buddha of the future, 
who is full of tenderness and of affection. When my 
fate is to descend afresh into the world, and undergo 
another series of existences, I hope at every new 
birth to do my duty towards the Buddha with un- 
wearying zeal, and ultimately to arrive in turn at the 
supreme Intelligence.' He then gave utterance to 
his deep regrets on feeling that the world was fast 
receding from his grasp ; but at the very moment 
of dissolution, when his pupils asked him, ' Master, 
have you really obtained the right of being born into 
the assembly of Mi-le f his quivering lips responded 
' Yes ;' and so he yielded up the ghost.' 

1 'Puis il leur dit: "Le mo- liomineslesmeritea que j'ai acquis 

ment de ma mort approche ; d^ja par mes bonnes oeuvres; naitre, 

mou esprit s'affaisse et semWe me aveo eux, dans le ciel des Touelti- 

quitter. II faut promptement dis- tas ; etre admis dans la famUle 



tribuer en aumSnes mes vetements de Mi-le [Maitreya) et servir ce 

et mes ricbesses, faire fabriquer Bouddha plein de tendresse et d' 

des statues et charger des religieux aiFection. Quandje redesceudrai 

de reciter des priferes." Levingt- surlaterrepourparcourird'autres 

troisi^me jour, on donna un repas existences, je desire, a cbaque 

aux pauvres et Ton distribua des naissance nouvelle, remplir avec 

aumones. Le meme jour, il or- un zele sans bornes mes devoirs 

donna a un mouleur nomm^ Song- envers le Bouddha, et arriver enfin 

kia-tchi d'elever, dans le palais kV Intelligence iranscenda/nte [An- 

I{ia-cheou-tien,une statue de VIn- ouUarammpaksambddhi)." Apr6s 

telligence (Bodhi) ; apres quoi, il avoir fait ces adieux, il se tut et 

invita la multitude du couvent, entra en meditation ; puis, de sa 

les traduoteurs adjoints et ses dis- languemourante,illaissa^obapper 

ciples "a dire joyeusement adieu d'amers regrets, en sentant qu'il 

a ce corps impur et m^prisable ne jouissait plus du monde des 

de Sioiwn- Thsang qui, ayant fini yeux (de la faculty de voir), du 

son rSle, ne meritait plus de sub- monde de la pens4e (de la faculty 

sister longtemps. Je desire, ajou- de penser), du monde de la connais- 

ta-t-il, voir reverser sur les autres same qui nait de la vue (de la con- 
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A spectacle resembling this in many of the put- Chap. I. 
ward circumstances, yet presenting also many a deep compared 
and touchina; contrast, was beheld soon afterwards wi<A ii^e 

o ' . last hours 

within the walls of a secluded convent in our own ofJBcde. 
Northumbria. It was the death-scene of the Vener- 
able Bede. He also was the brightest luminary of 
the sphere in which he moved ; for though his creed 
may in some few particulars have been alloyed by 
elements of thought and feeling at variance with the 
genius of primitive Christianity, his heart was ever 
true in its allegiance to our heavenly Father, and he 
died receiving as the end of his faith the crown of 
glory that fadeth not away. The days and years 
of Bede, like those of Hiuan-Thsang, had been de- 
voted mainly to the spread of sacred literature, and 
when his strength was failing and his peaceable career 
was gliding to its close, we see him in a crowded 
circle of affectionate pupils, eager to imbibe the trea- 
sures that continued to pour forth from his capacious 
memory. Among his brother-presbyters he also 
parted the small remnant of his worldly substance, 
' giving with much love and joy what he had pre- 
viously received from God.' The tears of the by- 
standers were at length beginning to flow fast; for 
each of them perceived that Bede, the master-spirit 
of their thriving confraternity, had girded up his 

naissance des otjets sensibles), du last, 'an milieu de la nuit, ses 

monde de la connaissance qui nait disciples lui demanderent : "Mai- 

de I'esprit (de la perception des tre, avez vous enfln obtenu de 

choses spirituelles), et qu'il ne uaitre an milieu de I'assembl^e 

possedait point la plenitude de 1' deMaitreya?" " Oui," repondit- 



The ' Master of tbe il, d'une voix d^faUlante. A ce 

LaV then uttered two (?^</i(4s, as- mot sa respiration s'affaiblit de 

pirations to Maitrdja tathdijata. plus en plus, et, au bout de quel- 

Por some time be continued mo- ques instants, son ame s'evanuit.' 

tionless and took no food. At Ibid. pp. 344 S(j. 

VOL. II. 8 
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Chap. I. loins to die ; yet sorrow was in their case all trans- 
muted into joy, when they remembered that the 
spirits of the just are in the hands of the Omnipotent, 
and Christ the risen Lord of dead as well as living. 
' They rejoiced,' is the account of an eye-witness, 
' when he said, " It is time that I returned to Him 
who made me, who created me, and formed me out 
of nothing. I have had a long life upon the earth ; 
the merciful Judge has also been pleased to order for 
me a happy life. The time of my departure is at 
hand, for I have a desire to depart and to be with 
Christ." And with many such like remarks he 
passed the day until eventide. Then the boy, whom 
we have already mentioned, said to him, " Still one 
sentence, dear master, remains unwritten." He re- 
plied, "Write quickly." After a little while, the 
boy said, " Now the sentence is finished." He an- 
swered, " You have spoken the truth — it is indeed 
finished. Raise my head in your hands, for it pleases 
me much to recline opposite to that holy place of 
mine, on which I used to pray, so that, while resting 
there, I may call upon God my Father." And being 
placed upon the pavement of his cell, he said, " Glory 
be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost"— and as soon as he had named the name of 
the Holy Spirit, he breathed out his own spirit, and 
so departed to the kingdom of heaven. '^ 

• Beda died a.d. 735, about will be found in Mr. Stevenson's 

seventy years later than Hiuau- 'Preface to Beda,' pp. xv. sq. 

Thaang. The most accurate ver- Lend. 1853. 
sion of this narrative of Cuthbert 



CHAPTEE II. 

Religions of America, particularly the Mexican. 



' Darin besteht eten die Bedeutung der Amerikanischen Beligionen, 
dass sie mehr als andere, wenigstena meHr ale andere Eeligionen 
Ton Kulturvblkern, das primitive und unabgeschwachte Htiden- 
thum darstellen.' 

It is now established that the eastern promontories Chap. II. 
of the New World were sighted by the storm-tost Yaa?ieness 
Greenlander, and trodden by the sturdy foot of the ofAmeri- 
adventurous Northman long before' the last ' dis- tions. 
covery' of that continent in 1497. Yet little or no 
definite information resulted from such voyages be- 
yond the fact that certain media really existed for 
connecting the barbarians of Labrador, of Nova 
Scotia, and of Massachusetts, with the people on the 
coasts of Scandinavia, and the consequent possibility 
of transporting thither some vague knowledge of white 
men and some few germs of Christianity.^ Nor do 

■' See the interesting revelations further south to what they called 

inHa-iu! s AntiquitatesAitiericanrs, Vinland (from the "svild vines 

Hafaioe, 1845. and Humboldt's growing there). 

Cosmos, II. 234 sq. Sabine's ed. ' Some white men appear to 

The first recorded view of the have remained in America at an 

American coast was obtained in early period, and in 1121 we find 

986. In 1000, Leif actually landed a Greenland bishop making a 

with thirty-five companions on a voyage to Vinland : cf. Miinter, 

point which he called Helluland, Kirchengesch. von Ddnemark, &c. 

identified with Labrador. From i. 561. Leipzig, 1833. 
thence one of the party penetrated 
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Chap. II. any of the frequent narratives sent liome to Europe 
by the first ' Conquistadores' throw much light upon 
the primitive traditions of the various tribes whom 
they subdued. Intoxicated by their lust of gold, 
devoting all their wondrous energies to the extension 
and consolidation of their empire, many of them were 
deaf not only to the pleas put forward by the native 
in behalf of his hereditary freedom, but also to the 
war-songs and the legends that continued to give 
utterance to his baneful superstitions. Other Span- 
iards in a frenzy of fanaticism were instigated to 
destroy' the only archives, by the light of which 
we could have hoped to track with any certainty 
the course pursued in the migrations of the ' civilised' 
families of America ; while in reference to the Indians 
proper, the historical materials then as now surviving 
are no better than a mass of wild hyperboles ; they 
tell of ' nations creeping out of the ground — a world 
growing out of a tortoise's back — the globe recon- 
structed from the earth clutched in a muskrat's paw, 
after a deluge.'^ Hence the difficult nature of the 
problems which confronted the ethnologist when he 
proceeded by more scientific methods to determine 
the mutual relations of the tribes and peoples of 
America, to penetrate still further into mysteries con- 
nected with their past condition, and educe some 
elements of light and order from the midst of that 

1 ' The strange, unknown eta- be extirpated :' Prescott, Conquest 

racters inscribed on them [the pic- of Mexico, p. 32, Lond. 1854. 

ture manuscripts] excited suspi- 2 g^g History, Condition, mi 

cion. They were looked on as Prospects of the Indian Tribes, ed. 

magic scrolls ; and were regarded Schoolcraft (recently compiled for 

in the same light with the idols the Government of the United 

and temples, as the symbols of States), Part i. p. 13. 
a pestilent superstition, that must 
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far-spreading chaos, which had, in the judgment of Chap. II. 
the superficial writer, hopelessly enveloped the history 
of the New World. 

The first great generalisation thus obtained had Somoge- 
reference to the physical characteristics of the native ^American 
population. It was found that, on eliminating a '"*"'• 
suhordinate class of ' singular and inexplicable di- 
versities," the people of that continent, in all their 
geographical distribution, from the Arctic Ocean to 
Cape Horn, may be described as homogeneous, or 
the scions of one parent stock. The squalid Esqui- 
maux, at one extremity of the chain, the polished 
Aztec, or Peruvian, at the other; agriculturists, and 
hunters, and canoe-men ; tribes frequenting the shores 
of the great northern lakes, or scattered in the dense 
savannahs of the South ; the stunted Chayma, the 
athletic Caraib, and the half-clad native of the Land 
of Fire, exhibit the same general lineaments, and 
constitute together one distinct variety of the human 
species. They 'possess alike the long, lank, black 
hair, the brown or cinnamon-coloured skin, the heavy 
brow, the dull and sleepy eye, the full and compressed 
lips, and the salient and dilated nose.'^ But in the Linguistic 
course of wide and patient investigations which have " 
issued in this grand result, another class of facts were 
sometimes felt to wear a very different aspect and to 
point in very different directions. So far was the 
explorer of American antiquities from meeting with 
a common language, or one group of kindred dialects, 

^ There is still some difference ' Morton's Crania Americana, 

of opinion among ethnologists re- quoted with other testimonies to 

specting the extent and value of the same eifectin Squier's^men- 

these ' diversities'; see Prichard, can Archaeological Researches, No. 

V. ago sq. i. pp. 23, 24, New York, 1851. 
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Peculiar 
character- 
istics of 
American 
l(ni(jiuf(fes. 



Chap. II. that varieties of human speech were found to be 
almost innumerable ; each narrow tract of country 
heing occupied by tribes continually at war with 
each other, esteeming every stranger an enemy, and 
possessing few, if any, of the ordinary means of 
intercommunication. 

Here again, however, science has contributed her 
timely aid in filling up the blanks of primitive history. 
It has been shewn, entirely to the satisfaction of all 
competent philologers, that if, as in the former case, 
we make a few exceptions, capable of being explained 
on the hypothesis of accidental or colonial intercourse 
with foreign countries, the discordant languages of 
America are all held together by common and peculiar 
principles of construction, pointing to a primitive 
centre, and acknowledging the plastic influence of 
one mother-tongue. These languages are neither 
monosyllabic, like the Chinese, the primitive Malay, 
and other kindred idioms ; nor dissyllabic, like a 
second class of ancient languages related to the 
Hebrew ; nor analytical, like the tongues of modern 
Europe, which are substituting, or have substituted, 
for the old inflections a vast number of auxiliary 
particles. The proper description of the American 
dialects, as spoken for the last three hundred and 
fifty years, is poly synthetic^ meaning that their organ- 



' The credit of working out 
this idea belongs to Mr. du Pon- 
ceau: see Pricliard, v. 305 sq., 
who has added (pp. 313 sq.) some 
judicious observations on the pro- 
bable causes of the vast dissimil- 
arity in the words themselves. 
This may be referred, partly to 
the isolation of the various tribes, 
partly to the wonderful richness 



of their first vocabulary, partly to 
the feverish activity of their ima- 
gination and rhetorical faculty, 
which are ever coining new ex- 
pressions ; but resemblance is per- 
haps most of all destroyed by 
certain current principles of trun- 
cation and agglutination, impel- 
ling the American Indians to cut 
off the beginning and the end of 
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isation is so flexible, so artificial, and so highly com- Chap. II. 
plex, as to make them far more capable than any 
other dialects of combining a large assortment of 
ideas and various shades of meaning into one poly- 
syllabic term. In other words, however manifold 
those languages may be as to their vocabulary, their 
structure and grammatical forms are all peculiarly 
related, — so peculiarly, that traits of family-likeness 
and the same distinctive physiognomy are seen per- 
vading the whole group. 

But harder questions in the mean time have been Origin of 
agitated by American archaeologists, with reference '^*^j pj^^'^^'" 
to the ultimate affinities of the native population ; 
and while one school are persuaded that nothing 
whatever has transpired, which can be fairly thought 
to militate against received ideas of aboriginal unity ; 
a second, in proportion it would seem to their belief 
in the specific oneness of the ' American race,' have 
manifested a desire to disconnect the Old and New 
Continents entirely. They assert not only that the 
measure of civilisation attained by some of the 
American tribes is altogether underived, but (which 
is a distinct and totally independent theory) that the 
race itself is strictly autochthonic, and is therefore 
a new species of human beings.' As writers of the 
last century were sometimes ready to contend that 
every thing American had been imported from the 
shores of the Old World, these champions of the 

polysyllables almost without limit, (in his Bie TTngUichheit mensch- 

and to form other words by merely licher Rmsen, Lemgo, 1856, pp. 

aggregating a number of such 242 sq.) the main arguments of 

fragments into new compounds. those who are led by the perplex- 

' Pott, who seems to be him- ing phenomena of the New World 

self influenced more especially by to deny the derivation of the 

philological reasons, has collected human family from a single pair. 
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Chap. II. autochthonic theory must needs assume an attitude 
no less defiant, and a phraseology no less emphatic: 
they affirm accordingly that nothing has been so 
derived. 
Are they Now difficult, Or even, with our extant means, 

IpKies? impossible as it may be to single out the parent 
stock, in which the fathers of the New World had 
their origin, I hold the multiplication of productive 
centres, both in this and other cases, to be absolutely 
unnecessary, and, in the present state of ethnological 
science, to be utterly unjustifiable.' If no ray of 
light whatever could be thrown upon the questions 
which concern the primitive population of America; 
if no analogy to their case had existed in the spread 
of the Malayo-Polynesian tribes across the islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago and the Pacific Ocean ; 
if the speech of the Americans had absolutely no 
affinities with any other human dialects; if their 
traditions, meagre as these are, had hinted nothing 
of a distant home and of a perilous migration; if 
insoluble enigmas were presented by the physical 
structure of Americans, or if their moral powers and 
mental capabilities were such as to exclude them 
from a place in the great brotherhood of men; if, 
lastly, no resemblances were found, I will not say, 
in primary articles of belief, but in the memory of 
specific incidents and in those minor forms of human 
thought and culture which will hardly bear to be 
explained on the hypothesis of ' natural evolution,' 
we might then, perhaps, have cause to hesitate in 
our decision, or to treat the peopling of America as 

' See Part i. ch. ii. On the pp. 47 sij. 
Vnity of the Emnan Race, Vol. i. 
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something more exceptional than had been hitherto Chap. II. 
supposed. 

But no necessity whatever has been shewn for Objections 
the adoption of such theories. There is literally ""*""'■"''■ 
nothing, say our ablest writers, either in the bodily 
structure or psychology of the American tribes to 
prove an independent origin, or even to beget sus- 
picions touching a plurality of human ' races." In 
the Hmits of the American family, and notwithstand- 
ing the mutual resemblances which it unquestionably 
offers, we can find varieties of human beings, passing, 
there as elsewhere, one into another by graduated 
shades of difference ; while the Esquimaux, who are 
as genuine members of that family as the Aztecs or 
Algonquins, link it on by speech as well as by tradi- 
tions, to the natives of the sister-continent. Again, 
if the diversities of language could be fairly cited as 
conclusive of the absolute distinctness of the whole 
American people, they would prove with equal force 
that every single tribe is also autochthonic. The 
loss of primitive vocables in one case would remain 
as wondrous and inexplicable as in the other. The 
development of any primitive speech into the finished 
and elaborate forms presented by the living dialects 
of America is antecedently not less improbable than 
the first deflection of the polysynthetic family from 
one original type of language. Neither is the want 
of correspondency between the speech of the Old and 
New Continent so absolutely universal as had once 
been represented. Without affecting to pronounce a 
judgment on the merits of particular controversies, — 
as, for instance, that relating to the Othomi of Central 

1 Prichard, v. 541. 
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Chap. II. America, whose language' has been held to be mono- 
syllabic and akin to the Chinese, — I may remark that 
writers adverse to the theory of unity are sometimes 
driven to admit the known existence of as many as 
one hundred and eighty-seven words,'' which are the 
common property of the Old World and the New. 
Positive But more convincing proofs of some great exodus 
proofs of fj.Qjjj Asia to America are furnished by the vague 

joreign ui- ^ ^ . 

fluences. traditions of the early emigrants. The tide of popu- 
lation in the New Continent is always said to have 
been propagated from the west and north-west. If 
credit be conceded to the stories of the Mexicans and 
others, they all issued from that very region ; in one 
case they had crossed the water, in a second they had 
marched along some frozen pathway. They were 
previously acquainted with white men ; they were 
accustomed to the representations of animals familiar 
to Asiatics, but unheard of, during the historic period, 
in America itself.' The picture or mnemonic writing' 

' Cf. Pott, as above, pp. 252 fiber ein Meer oder eine Strasse, 

sq., and Ampere, in tbe Hevue des die nachher zugefroren, — Sagen, 

Deux Mondes, 1853, Tome it. pp. welche mit den erwahnten sibir- 

93, 94. ischen von einer Auswanderung 

2 Squier, as above, p. 26. Of nach Osten ubereinstimmen [p. 

these words, it is remarked, ' one 157], verstarken das Gewicht 

hundred and four coincide with der mexikanischen tjberlieferung 

words found in the languages of noch mehr.' 

Asia and Australia, forty-three ■* See above, Vol. i. p. 70, n. 2. 

with those of Europe, and forty Niebuhr {Leet. on Ancient Eist. 

with those of Africa.' i. 49, 50) points out the approxim- 

^ These and many other points ation made in some districts of 

are dwelt upon by Wuttke, whose Central America to the ' hieratic' 

chief conclusion is as follows (i. mode of writing practised by the 

346) : ' AUe diese Ersoheinungen Egyptians. The use of Knoten- 

lassen uns an der asiatischen Ab- schnilre (knot-strings) as an aid to 

stammung der halbgebildeten Vol- the memory was common, both in 

ker von West-Amerika nicht mehr America, and in almost every 

zweifeln. Diebestimmten beideu other part of the ancient world 

verschiedenen Indianerstammen (Miiller, p. 359), anterior to the 

sich wiederholenden Sagen von introduction of the art of writing, 
einer Einwanderung aus "Westen 
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of the Old World reappears in different latitudes of ^hap. II. 
the New. The practice of erecting huge pyramidal 
temples, corresponding not in general structure only, 
but also in minute and arbitrary details, has been 
common to the demi-civilised tribes alike of Asia and 
America.' Arguing therefore from coincidences such By wlmt 
as these, which are in every case more likely to have \]^^i„flu_ 
been the fruit of some external intercourse than oi ences u-ere 
mere accident or of spontaneous growth m discon- 
nected regions,' I incline to the opinion that the old 
inhabitants of America had either crossed by Behring's 
Strait, or else along the way of the Aleutian islands, 
which in fact supply a bridge between the two con- 
tinents. Such primitive colonists might be an early 
offshoot from the stock of nations which was rapidly 
propelled across the steppes of central Asia, and who, 
lapsing more and more completely into barbarism, 
had finally escaped through various channels into 
islands of the Eastern and Southern Seas. Regarded 
thus the primitive people of America belong to a 
great section of the human family which is entitled 
the ' Turanian' : they are ultimately one with the 
Malays; they are a part of that mighty stream of 
population which under the name of Tshud and '^^rk 
and Scythian was diffused throughout the whole of 
upper Asia, was pushed forward by the growing 
vigour of the Chinese empire, was displaced by 

' Squier, as atove, p. 83. divided by layers, like the temple 
'Wlat striking analogies exist,' of Belus at Babylon. Whence 
cries Humboldt (as there quoted), did they take the model of these 
' between the monuments of the edifices ? Were they of the Mon- 
oid continents and those of the gol race .' Did they descend from 
Toltecs, who, arriving on Mexican a common stock with the Chinese, 
soil, built several of these colossal the Hiong-nu, and the Japanese }' 
structures, truncated pyramids. 
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Chap. II. the triumphant progress of the Aryans in the vast 
peninsula of Hindustan. Or it may be, that the 
peopling of America resulted from a long succession 
of such movements, and that ruder tribes were sub- 
sequently intermixed with others' more advanced in 
civilisation and more capable of gaining that ascend- 
ancy which some of them had finally enjoyed. Ob- 
jections, I am quite aware, have been directed against 
both of these hypotheses, and in the present state 
of knowledge it may be impossible to give a satisfac- 
tory answer to every one of such objections. Yet on 
, ■ ting at the problem as a whole, I am persuaded 
Ltiat:the vast preponderance of testimony is favourable 
to tHe idea of Asiatic immigration, not only as ac- 
counting for the presence of materials out of which 
the ' ivilised' communities were framed, but also as 
affc lUg the best clue to many a mystery connected 
with the barbarous tribes themselves. 
Distinction As soon as we approach the subject of American 
X«%Ls religions, it is most v-^'itial on the very threshold 
o/Jmm«. that we realise <"' foie of a distinction here indicated 
between the ■ '''ised' and savage populations who 
occupied the']^ ow World when it was first explored 



' This is the conclusion of Mr. origin. Such an origin has from 

Schoolcraft, who closes his careful the first been inferred. At what- 

summary of the ante-Columbian ever point the investigation has 

traditions (Part i. pp. 19 sq.) in been made, the eastern hemisphere 

the following passage (p. 26) ; has been found to contain the 

' Thus we havetraditionary gleams physical and mental prototypes of 

of a foreign origin of the race of the race. Language, mythology, 

the North American Indians, from religious dogmas, — the very style 

separate stocks of nations, extend- of architecture, and their calendar, 

ing at intervals from the Arctic as far as it is developed, point to 

Circle to the Valley of Mexico. . . that fruitful and central source of 

They point decidedly to a foreign, human dispersion and nationality.' 
to an oriental, if not a Shemitic, 
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by Europeans. The former class comprise' the Mexi- Chap. II. 
cans and Peruvians, together with the intermediate ^two 
families of Mayans, and Muyscas of Bogota, who, *«*^« •' 
planted on that side of the continent which looks 
directly towards Asia, were each an independent 
centre of civilisation in the midst of wild and bar- 
barous hordes.^ The second class may be distributed 
into (1) the Red Indians of North America, (2) the 
Indians of the Great Antilles, (3) the Caraibs or 
Carribees, (4) the Indians on the Eastern coast of 
South America. These two varieties of men, though how diver- 
generally like each other in physical conformati ^'"' ' 
and though speaking similar and cognate tongues, 
were intellectually in almost opposite condi'ions. 
The half-civilised American had even worked his 
way above one group of tribes and nations L' the 
Old Continent ; he was superior to the Finn^, ,iho 
represented the best phase of culture in the ' Scythian' 
family ; he took precedence also of the Mongol, who 
at nearly the same period f ' Hpd from time to time 
across the theatre of genera hrist , and then re- 
lapsed into the darkness of his nat^' -teppes. The 
barbarous American was, on the conti. _, , as destitute 
of all the higher forms of culture as the wild man 
of New Zealand or Kaffraria: his delight was to 
retard the intellectual progress of his fellows, and 



' In this distribution, I follow American civilisation had once 

Dr. J. G. Miiller, whose Geschiohte been far more extensive than it 

der Amerikanischen Urreligionen was in the age of Columbus ; as 

(Basel, 1855), though far from may be inferred from the ruins 

satisfactory in some respects, has whioharebeing constantly brought 

the great merit of being well ar- to light, for instance, in the valley 

ranged. of the Mississippi : Jl/id. pp. 45 

' It should, however, be re- sq., Schoolcraft, Part 11. pp. 84 sq. 
membered that the area of North 



ments. 
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Chap. II. intent on what is called ' a nameless principle of 
tribality,' to foster habits which could hardly fail to 
issue in the utter disintegration of society. 



§ 1. The wild Tribes of America. 

ihiiformity My observations on this class of men will be 
fcUgiom'in restricted within very narrow limits, partly because 
aiiconti- the members of it are seldom or never likely to 
provoke comparison with Christians, and partly be- 
cause the leading principles of their religion are the 
same as will be found in tribes of every age and 
climate, so long as they continue standing on the 
same moral level. In the old ' Turanian' creed of 
China we observed how prominent was the place 
awarded, first, to spirit-worship, — understanding by 
that term not only adoration or deprecation of local 
genii and demons, but commemorative offerings made 
in honour of departed ancestors ; and secondly, to 
worship of the powers or laws of nature, and es- 
pecially the element of light itself as centred in the 
host of heaven. Now both these forms of primitive 
heathenism recur at every turn among the Indians 
of North and South America. Their religion, speak- 
ing generally, consists of two great factors ; spirit- 
worship, which is found to be more deeply rooted 
in the higher latitudes, and element-worship, which 
appears to have exerted a peculiar witchery in 
countries lying nearer the equator. In America, 
however, as in China, the two phases of belief are 
seen existing side by side, and not unfrequently 
are made to touch and interpenetrate each other. 
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Excepting the manes of departed ancestors/ which Chap. II. 
ought perhaps to constitute an independent class, the 
spirits worshipped by the heathen of America are not 
unfrequently embodied in specific forms or objects, 
corresponding to the fetishes' alike of Grreenland, 
Africa, Australia, and Siberia. Some particles oi Fetishism. 
true divinity are thus believed to tenant the thing 
worshipped, which accordingly ceases to be regarded 
as the beast or brute matter it really is, and rising 
far above the character of a type, or emblem, is 
identified completely with the thing it represents.^ 
One object of this kind becomes the god, the patron- 
spirit of the fascinated savage : it he carries con- 
stantly about with him, or treasures as the glory and 
the safeguard of his wigwam ; so that, nothwithstand- 
ing the very partial exercise of the imagination and 

' Compare the following ac- of the country north of the Zam- 

count of Mr. Schoolcraft, Part i. hesi : see Livingstone's Sesearches 

PP' 3^1 39) yf'ii^ the remarks al- in South Africa, p. 434. 
ready made in chap. i. pp. 32, 33 ^ The word ' Fetishism' "which 

on the similar custom of the Chi- has now obtained general currency 

nese : ' The periodical offering of as descriptive of one early stage 

cakes, libations, flesh, or viands in the religions of heathendom, 

at the grave to ancestors is is derived from the Portuguese 

seen to be an idea incorporated fetisso, ' a magical charm * or 
into the practice of the American, ' spell.' It was adopted from 
at least the Algonic Indians, thence by the Negroes of Western 
These Indians, believing in the Africa : cf. the Chinese joss and 
duality of the soul, and that the the Portuguese dios. 
soul sensorial abides for a time ' Miiller, p. 52. The same 
with the body in the grave, re- writer says truly (p. 75) : ' Das 
quiring food for its ghostly ex- Thier, das als Fetisch verehrt 
isteuce and journeyings, deposit wird, ist nicht Symbol dieser oder 
meats and other aliment, at and jener gbttlicheu Naturkraft, son- 
after the time of interment. This dem iiberhaupt ein gbttliches 
mstom is universal, and was one Wesen wie jedes audere.' Mr. 
of their earliest observed traits.' Theodore Parker is, therefore, in 
The same remark is applicable to error when he talks of the visible 
theCaraibsandBrasflians: Miiller, object being in Fetishism a type 
p. 73. The same superstitious of the Infinite Spirit: Discourse, 
ideas prevail through the whole pp. 32 sq. Lond. 1850. 
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Chap. II. reflective faculty which seems to be implied in every 
form of spirit-worship, the worshipper is always under 
the necessity of localising the object of his special 
adoration and of bringing it directly under the cog- 

Worshi}} of nisance of the senses. On the other hand, the more 

thehcmcniy conspicuous and commanding objects of external 
nature, as the sun, the moon, the planets, are not 
worshipped barely as material and inanimate sub- 
stances. The wild man of America, like other 
heathen, both of civilised and barbarous races, has 
been long accustomed to the thought that all the 
heavenly bodies are possessed of animation, and even 
gifted with some measure of intelligence. To each, 
accordingly, has been ascribed one independent, vital- 
ising soul. The sun-god, for example, is the living 
sun itself, and worship is never paid to it symbol- 
ically, as though it were the representative of some 
invisible or absent spirit, but because it is an actual 
depository of the supersensuous, an embodiment of 
the Divine. 

Primitive The two main lines of thought exemplified in 

spirit-worship, and in deification of the elements and 
heavenly bodies, may have thus been gradually 
blended into one. The subtle spirit is corporealised ; 
the higher forms of matter are each tenanted and 
consecrated by the energy of some appropriate spirit. 
If the term ' God' be chosen to express the aggregate 
of all such spirits, it may be affirmed with equal 
truth that ultimately God is every thing, and every 
thing is ultimately God. The wild man of America 
is in fact a worshipper of all above him and around 
him. As the skies, the woods, the waters are his 
books, they also form his oracles and his divinities. 



Pantheism. 
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Pervaded by some spiritual essence, every leaf that Chap. II. 
rustles in the forest, quite as much as the great orbs 
that move in silent majesty across the firmament, 
conveys to him a message from the unseen world. 
The threatening cloud, the genial shower, the light- 
ning, thunder, and aurora horealis, flowers of every 
hue and animals of every shape and species are alike 
regarded as instinct with supernatural virtue, and as 
fitted to enkindle in the human heart the sentiments 
of awe or love, of adoration or of deprecation. 

In systems where it is admitted by all writers Tlie Ame- 
that principles like these are ever active and pre- ^^5"' 
dominant, we naturally fail in the attempt to vindi- a Great 
cate a proper standing-ground for any doctrine bearing ■^" ' ' 
close resemblance to Christian theism. Passages 
exist, indeed, in which the wild man of America 
expresses a belief in some Great Spirit,' manifesting 
itself not only as the root and basis of all being, but 
at one time in the light of a beneficent Creator, at 
a second as the sun-god, at a third as the great God 
of heaven, and not unfrequently in more appalling 
aspects as the god of battle and of death. At first 
the European missionaries,'' in their zeal to seize all 



' Thus, Mr. Schoolcraft (joaasm) the sublime conception of one 

thinks this doctrine ' at the base Great Spirit, the Creator of the 

of their theology,' although he universe,' &o. He also adds, 

argues that in practice they were however, that these elevated ideas 



> to a man. Mr. Pres- ' do not seem to have led to the 

cott [Conquest of Peru) begins his practical consequences that might 

third chapter with a similar state- have been expected.' On the 

ment: 'It ia a remarkable fact, ideas current in South Africa, 

that many, if not most, of the respecting a Supreme Being, see 

rude tribes inhabiting the vast Livingstone, pp. 641, 642. 
American continent, however dis- ' Miiller, who adduces many 

figured their creeds may have proofs of this position (pp. 99 sq.), 

lean in other respects by a child- affirms : ' Diese Ansicht ist nicht 

ish superstition, had attained to blossbeiEnglischenundFranzbs- 
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Chap. II. possible points of contact witli the old beliefs of those 
whom they were seeking to recover, had unconsciously 
diverged into the track of infidels, who represented 
the natural religion of the wild man as almost on 
a level with the highest truths of Christianity, and, 
after labouring to explain away his human sacrifices, 
anthropophagy and the like, waxed eloquent in prais- 
ing the unrivalled purity and spirituality of his 
worship. In the present day, however, when in- 
quiries of this kind are prosecuted in a far more 
critical temper, it is generally agreed that all approx- 
imations to monotheism observed among the tribes 
of the New World are little more than verbal. Their 
Great Spirit is at best the highest member of a 
group,^ the brightest inmate of a crowded pantheon ; 
as the sun-god of their system, quickening, gladden- 
ing, fructifying ; a personification of the mightiest of 
all natural energies, but not a personality distinct 
from nature, and controlling all things by his sove- 
reign will. The greatest Spirit of the Indian is 
accordingly declared to be the offspring of an evil 
mother,^ subordinate to some inexorable Fate, the 
victim of some will-less and unchanging Principle 
by which his rule is ever liable to interruption and 
reverse. But, what is more observable, that Spirit 
is devoid of every thing which constitutes the glory 
of the God of revelation. In spite of all his grandeur, 
goodness, and ubiquity, he exercises no control upon 



iBchen Deisten und Popularphilo- - Miiller, p. 149. This -writer 

sophen, sondem auch bei Eeisen- shews, in discussing the religion 

den und Missionaren sehr ver- of the Caraibs, the identity of 

breitet.' their supreme Mother with Fate 

' Cf. Wuttke, I. 91, 92, MuUer, and the Principle of evil (p. 230). 
p. 102, pp. 114 sq. 
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the lives of individuals, or tlie government of the Chap. II. 
world. ' There is no attempt by the hunter, priest- 
hood, jugglers or powwows, which can be gathered 
from their oral traditions, to impute to the great 
merciful Spirit the attributes of justice, or to make 
man accountable to him, here and hereafter, for aber- 
rations from virtue, good-will, truth, or any form of 
moral right.'' 

The passing illustrations thus afforded of the old Their sys- 
American theology enable us to understand some ^^'""^^'v 
other of its characteristic principles. With the idea 
of one inscrutable necessity ever present in the back- 
ground, the more prominent features of the system 
were all rigorously dualtstic' 

Minor gods, whose operation was regarded as Good diria- 



itiea sub- 



heneficent, were ranked in one special series, with l^^^"te 
the sun-god as their glorious chief. In him, the '/'^ »"»■ 
great dispenser of all radiance and fertility, ' the 
being by whose light and heat all living creatures 
were generated and sustained,' the various tribes of 
the New World had uniformly recognised the highest 
pitch of excellence ; and even where, transformed into 
a god of battle, he was worshipped with horrid and 
incongruous rites, or fed by human hecatombs,' the 
sun-god never ceased to occupy the foremost rank 
among the good divinities. His titles were the 
'father,' the 'sustainer,' the ' revivifier ;' and to be 

' Schoolcraft, i. 35. ly manifested among the Caraibs, 

^ ' Everywhere our Indians and on the eastern coast of South 

iave upheld this idea of a duality America : MiiUer, pp. 260, 261. 
of gods, giving one good, and the ^ See Miiller, pp. 141 sq., and 

other evil powers, with its ancient below, on the human sacrifices 

developments of subordinate poly- offered to the great Mexican divin- 

theisms.' Ibid. iii. 60. The same ities. 
antagonism was even more strong- 



to 
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Chap, II. at last translated to the sun, or his attendant stars, 

Emidivini- was deemed the summit of felicity. On the other 

d!natfZ' ^^^^' ^^^ ^^^^ American was haunted by the thought 

the moon, of some coequal and coordinate array of hostile deities, 

who manifested their malignant nature by creating 

discord, sickness, death, and every possible form of' 

evil. These were held in numerous cases to obey 

the leadership of the moon,' which, owing to its 

changeful aspects, had become identical with the 

capricious evil-minded Spirit of American Indians. 

It especially, as in their creed the parent of misfortune, 

many of them were ever anxious to propitiate and 

Indian disarm. In it is found the chief divinity of all the 

Mfiu^de- w^Eirlike races, more especially the Caraibs f and 

precatm. everywhere the worship of the Indian was mainly 

occupied in deprecating powerful and malevolent 

spirits, demons, spectres, fiends, hobgoblins, whose 

errand was to poison human joys and aggravate the 

load of human wretchedness. If only the American 

could turn away their anger, and evade or disappoint 

their malice, he had realised the principal aim of his 

religion. Hence his constant dread of some unearthly 

apparition. Hence the meaning of his fetishes, his 

amulets, his charms, his exorcisms, his trembling and 

convulsive efforts to explore the secrets of the past 

or future, his wild cries, and frantic dances. Hence 

again the vast ascendancy obtained by seers and 

witches, payes, jossakeeds, and medicine-men, with 

■ Miiller, p. 53, p. 170, p. 272. der Spitze dieser hohem Natur-' 

Livingstone (p. 235) found moon- Terehrung steht, herrsclit bei den! 

is'ovship prevalent among some Karaiben der Moud vor, ahnlioh 

tribes of South-Central Africa. wie bei einzelneu nordischen 

s ' Wahrend indessen anderswo Wilden und Grbnlaudern,' etc. 

gewohnlich der Sonnendienst an p. 218. , 
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other dark and nameless instruments of heathen Chap. II. 
sorcery. 

It is true the wild man of America was not entirely Gloomy as- 
lost to his original destination. He dreamed oi^j^^ill*^" 
having once been master of some purer language, creed,. 
of a world divided from the present by some dire 
catastrophe, of service rendered by his ancestors to 
milder and more powerful chieftains.' Whether push- 
ing his rude canoe across the waters, or chasing the 
bufialo amid the depths of his primeval forests, he 
would muse at times, as did the Aztec in his massive 
temples, on the advent of a gracious Spirit, conde- 
scending, under various shapes of man or animal, 
to battle with a legion of hideous monsters,^ who 
were said to have delighted most in the enslaving 
of the human species. Yet in spite of all such happy 
memories, and such vague presentiments of something 
higher and more satisfying, the wild tribes of America 
were commonly overwhelmed by gloom, anxiety, and 
terror. Their habitual ' notions of the spirit-world Bondage 
exceed all belief; and the Indian mind is thus made *<'/*'^''- 
the victim of wild mystery, unending suspicion and 

paralysing fear Not to be in misery from these 

unnumbered hosts is to be blessed.'^ The whole 

' Schoolcraft, 1. i6. The cur- can tribes: 'Their religion, if 

rent story of some mighty deluge such it may be called, is one of 

win be considered in discussing dread. Numbers of charms are 

the religion of Mezico. employed to avert the evils with 

''■ The mythe or legend of Ma- which they feel themselves to be 

nabozho (Miiller, pp. 126 sq., encompassed. Occasionally you 

Schoolcraft, I. 317 — 319), as held meet a man, more cautious or 

among the Algonquins, has its more timid than the rest, with 

parallel in many other tribes, twenty or thirty charms round 

most of all, perhaps, in the Mexi- his neck:' p. 435. 'There is 

can account of Quetzalcoatl. nothing more heartrending than 

' Schoolcraft, i. 16. Compare their death wails. When the na- 

Livingstone's account of the Afri- tives turn their eyes to the future 
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Chap. II. religion, writes another high authority, ' is the re- 
ligion of fear, which even among cultivated nations 
so predominates in the religious character of the 
heathen, that Lucretius (vi. 23) could describe Epi- 
curus, the subverter of religion, as one who had also 
made an end of fear. Daring as the Indian is at 
other times, in facing visible dangers under the im- 
pulses of passion ; firm and self-collected as he shews 
himself in bearing the most poignant tortures, he is 
notwithstanding always full of awe, of fear, of horror, 
at the thought of the invisible spirits who hold rule 
in nature; and as soon as he is once mastered by 
this feeling, he becomes the most timid creature upon 
earth." 
Doctrine of We seldom see the darker traits of his religion so 
Mamtoes. ^\^\\T[icx\y , as when brought together in the doctrine 
of Mamtoes, which constitutes, it has been thought, 
the nearest approximation he has ever made to some 
originality of conception.^ The word Manito, or 
Manedo, itself appears to signify ' a spirit' : hence the 
foremost member in the series of good divinities, the 
Great Spirit of the old American, is called in various 
tribes, Kitchi or Gezha Manito ;' the name of the 

world, they have a view cheerless America : ' Man sieht, dass auch 

enough of their own utter help- hier das Schauerliche und Furcht- 

lessness and hopelessness. They erregende vorherrscht ; Furcht 

fancy themselves completely in ist ja das Grundgefiihl, das durch 

the power of the disembodied das Ternehmen des GottUchen 

1 spirits, and look upon the prospect auch hei diesen Naturmenschen 

of following them as the greatest erregt wird ; die gauze Natur ist 

of misfortunes. Hence they are von einer tjnzahl von Geistem 

constantly deprecating the wrath erfiillt, die bei Tag und hei 

of departed souls, believing that, Nacht, beim Schlafen und beim 

if they are appeased, there is no Wachen, Welt und Seele mit 

other cause of death but witch- Angst und Schauder erfiillen.' 

craft, which may be averted by ^ Schoolcraft, i. 34, 35. 

charms : ' (p. 440). 3 These names vary consider- 

' Miiller, p. 83. The same con- ably: see a collection of them, 

victiou is repeated (p. 260) with MtiUer, pp. 104 sq. 
reference to the Indians of South 
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evil-minded Spirit being Matchi Manito. But, when Chap. II. 
employed without such epithets, this title is restricted 
to a minor emanation from the Great Spirit, which, 
revealing itself in dreams to the excited fancy of the 
youthful Indian, and inviting him to seek its efEcacy 
in some well-known bird or beast, or other object, 
is selected by him for his guardian deity, his friend 
in council, and his champion in the hour of peril. 
He believes, however, that other Manitoes may prove 
far mightier and more terrible than his own, and con- 
sequently he is always full of apprehensions lest the 
influence granted preternaturally to his neighbour 
should issue in his own confusion. Add to this the 
prevalent idea, that Manitoes intrinsically evil are 
ever exercised in counterworking the beneficent, and 
that the actual administration of the world, abandoned 
to these great antagonistic powers, is the result of 
their interminable conflicts, and we cease to wonder 
at the moral perturbations which mark the character 
of the wild man. The fever of intense anxiety is 
never suffered to die out; until at length he either 
passes to another world, the simple reproduction of 
the present, or migrates into viler forms of animal ex- 
istence, or, as in the case of the most highly favoured, 
is emancipated altogether from an earthly prison- 
house, and rescued from the malice of his demoniacal 
oppressors. 

§ 2. The demi-civilised Trihes, especially the 
Mexican. 

Although the barbarous population of the New 
World had always far outnumbered those who in 
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Chap. II. the age preceding the discoveries of Columbus were 
Ancient Struggling up the lower slopes of intellectual culture, 

^viuJtion ^* ^^ ^^^^^1' i" ^^^ ^^^'^^ °^ *^^ minority, as indicating 
in Central more of genius and reflection, that we seek for any 
America, ^ggj^^^g resemblance to the facts and institutions of 
the Bible. There is reason to believe that some of 
these advances towards civilisation should be dated 
from a very high antiquity, especially in Yucatan 
and other parts of Central America, in which the 
Mayan family' had risen far above the intellectual 
Mexicans, level of their neighbours ; but the Mexicans, who 
settled in a savage state upon their northern border, 
will at present be selected as the type of demi- 
civilised heathenism in the New World, partly because 
our fund of information respecting Mexico is com- 
paratively copious and exact, and partly because an 
opportunity is there presented of watching a late 
phase in ' the religion of humanity' associated in the 
end with no small progress in political organisation 
and in many of the higher arts of life. That Mexicans 
indebted to had borrowed largely from the Mayan builders, who, 
decessors. already in the dawn of history, erected towns and 
palaces and pyramid-temples, rivalling those of Egypt 
in area and magnificence, is now conceded both by 
European and American archasologists. That numer- 
ous elements of faith and worship had been also 
gradually derived from the more cultivated Mayans, 
whom they conquered or displaced, as well as from 
the Toltecs,^ their own kinsmen and immediate pre- 

' Prichard, v. 339 sq., Miiller, a tolerably close approzimation to 

pp. 452 sq., and Fanoourt's Hist, historical exactness. The tradi- 

of Yucatan, pp. 114 sq. Lond. tiona of them handed down by 

1854. the Aztecs, or Mexicans proper, 

2 It is in tracing the fortunes inform us that they migrated 

of the Toltecs that we first obtain from an unknown country called 
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decessors on the soil of Anahuac, is a statement likely Chap. II. 
to receive continuous illustration from researches of 
the present day. But much as Mexico might profit General 
by the early dissemination of intelligence and the ^^^^f,^''^„ 
creations of artistic skill upon the confines of her influence. 
empire, it is certain that when studied by the Spanish 
conquerors, the various factors in her social and re- 
hgious life had all been moulded into one harmonious 
system : veils of allegory, woven partly if not alto- 
gether by her own imagination, were thrown over 
many a wild tradition of her simple ancestors ; her 
creed, her laws, her ritual, and administrative princi- 
ples, had all assumed a very definite and distinctive 
character. The Aztec, in his general policy, became 
the Koman of the New World ; and, after crushing 
and absorbing minor states, in virtue of his martial 
prowess and fanaticism, had succeeded in building up 
an absolute monarchy upon the basis of a terrible 
superstition, which reminds us, in its dark and san- 
guinary spirit, of the Siva-ism of Hindiistan, and of 
the Baal or the Moloch-worship of western Asia. 
On proceeding to discuss the central tenets of the 

the primitive Tlapallan about 544 did not reach the borders of Ana- 
of the Christian era, and, advano- huac till the beginning of the 1 3th 
iug southwards, settled in Mexico century, and only tLxed their hab- 
about 648 (see Prichard, v. 328 ; itation near the principal lake in 
Prescott's Conquest of Mexico, ch. 1325. 'At the beginning of the 
i). It is also worthy of notice sixteenth century, just before the 
that the epoch 544 corresponds arrivalof the Spaniards, the Aztec 
with the ruin of the Tsin dynasty dominion reached across the con- 
in Chiaa, which occasioned many tinent from the Atlantic to the 
violent commotions beyond the Pacific ; and under the bold and 
limits of the Chinese empire, and bloody Ahuitzotl, its arms had 
may have been instrumental in been carried far over the limits 
propelling a new race of colonists already noticed as defining its 
as far as North America (of. permanent territory, unto the 
Wuttke, 1. 349) . The Mexicans farthest comers of Guatemala and 
proper, issuing from the far north, Nicaragua.' 
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Mexican 
monothe- 
ism. 



Teo-tl. 



Chap. II. ancient Mexicans we are confronted by a question 
wliich deserves to rank the foremost in tins speties 
of investigation — ' What were their ideas respecting 
a Supreme Intelligence, the one, true, living God?' 
In Mexico, as in most heathen countries, very dif- 
ferent answers have been given to such inquiry; 
some writers declaring that the Mexicans, in spite 
of their two hundred objects of worship, were ultim- 
ately and in truth monotheists ; while others, who 
regard the term monotheism as importing no less 
than Christian theism, have repudiated tlie interpret- 
ations put on Mexican phraseology, and ranked the 
ancient Aztec with the nature-worshippers of other 

The name parts of heathendom. It is worthy of notice that the 
Mexican name for god^ is teo-tl, which, on .separating 
the termination from the root, approaches nearly to 
6e6^, deva, deus, tins, and other kindred forms, as 
well as to the tao' of China and the tua!' of the 
South-sea islanders. It is deserving also of con- 
sideration that the term teo-tl was not inherited from 
the Toltecs, and was not imported into the land of 
Anahuac by the Mexicans themselves, but gradually 
adopted from the abdriginal population skirting them 
upon the southern frontier of their new dominions.* 

' This word wsls accordingly &c. of the New Zealaniers, p. 6i, 

employed by the early mission- Lond. 1854). Other persons, on 

aries as the equivalent of Di^s^ similar grounds, have maintained 

not, however, without exciting the original identity of Votan, the 

disputes like those already noticed serpent-god of the Mayans, with 

in reference to the Chinese Shin the Odin and IVoclcn of Teutonic 

and Shang-te. heathenism, and even with the 

^ See above, p. 64. Buddha of eastern Asia. But all 

^ Russell's Polynesia^ p. 68, such attempts at identification are 

Lond. 1852. The fullest form of merely fanciful, or at the best ex- 

this Polynesian word is, however, ceedingly precarious, 

not tua, but atua, the a being, it * MuUer, p.472. In Nicaragua, 

would seem, a component part of which received the names of its 

the title. (Shortland's Traditions, divinities neither from the Tolteca 
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If it should eventually be established that the Mayan Chap. II. 
race who occupied this frontier were an Asiatic colony, 
forming the centre and the nucleus of American 
civilisation, the presence of a word like teo-tl will 
undoubtedly assume a higher importance than has 
hitherto belonged to it. But until historical media 
have been fully ascertained, it is presumptuous to 
advance a theory on the strength of merely verbal 
resemblances, which in some other cases can be 
shewn to have been altogether accidental. 

The word teo-tl was, however, used with epithets 
and adjuncts that forbid us to dispute the grandeur of 
the object it was meant to designate. The Mexicans Traces of a 
beheld in him the being^ ' by whom we live,' ' omni- g^fi^i^ 
present, that knoweth all thoughts and giveth all 
gifts,' ' without whom man is as nothing;' ' invisible, 
incorporeal, one God, of perfect perfection and purity,' 
'under whose wings we find repose and a sure 
defence.' This Being also had been worshipped by 
some elevated spirits, without image, sacrifice, or 
temple. He was called the ' Cause of causes,' and 
the 'Father of all things.' He was reverenced as 
the parent and productive principle in nature ; he 
was actually identified with the sun-god, which on 
this account was designated the Teo-tl. In proportion 
also as the Aztecs had invested the chief powers and 
spirits of their ruder ancestors with human shapes 
and attributes, the reigning tendency to anthropo- 
morphism might have led them to ascribe a human 
will and personality to the supreme Spirit. On the 

nor the Aztecs, the word Teot (pi. gods and to the Spaniards. 
Teotes) was in common use, and ' Prescott, p. 19, Lond. 1S54. 
■was applied equally to the superior 
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among the 
demi-cwil- 
ised tribes. 



Chap. II. other hand, it is more probable that this only God 
of Central America was a conception far too vast and 
glorious for tlie ordinary intellect. To such he was 
a vague, impersonal abstraction : he was never wor- 
shipped by the many f no attempt was made to 
circulate a knowledge either of his being or his 
character; and practically the administration of the 
world was not referred to Him, but to inferior spirits, 
good and evil, ruling each in his own single province, 
and presiding over this or that peculiar energy of 

Actual de- physical creation. In effect, the only difference to 
be traced between the popular theology of wild and 
demi-civilised Americans, is that which we have 
traced already in describing the Aryan of the V^da 
and the Aryan of the second, or ' heroic,' period of 
Hindii history and religion. All the beings wor- 
shipped in the former case are spirits, demons, genii, 
with no definite shape in the imagination of the 
worshipper, haunting every form of nature, animate 
and inanimate ; while in the second stage of natural 
religion, the divinities are far more generally human- 
ised, assuming forms in which, amid a number of 
grotesque embellishments, the features of humanity 
are ever struggling to obtain expression and pre- 
dominance. The amulets and fetishes of the Ame- 
rican Indians are seldom, it is true, abandoned alto- 
gether, but are moulded into human effigies minute 
in form^ and occupying the subordinate rank of lares 

1 ' The idea of unity — of a ality of deities, who presided 

being, with whom volition is ac- over the elements, the changes of 

tion, who has no need of inferior the seasons, and the various oc- 

ministers to execute his purposes cupationsofman.' Prescott, /}»'<?.; 

— was too simple, or too vast, for cf. Miiller, p. 474. 
their understandings; and they ^ Miiller, p. 571. They are 

sought relief, as usual, in the plur- called the ' little ones' {tepitoion). 
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and penates. The sacred corner of the wigwam, Chap. II. 
where the ancient fetish was reposited, or the sacred 
mound on which the wild man, writhing under some 
calamity, offered his best victim to the sun-god, has 
been superseded by a group of splendid temples 
('houses of God,' or teo-calli), crowning a gigantic 
pyramid, and glittering with the costliest decorations. 
Seers and medicine-men have given place to regular 
priests and priestesses, the fountains of all popular 
education; the frantic shrieks of former generations 
have been softened into measured chants, their law- 
less rites into a pompous and elaborate liturgy ; while 
holidays, originally restricted for the most part to the 
annual commemoration of departed ancestors, have 
multiplied so fast that ' every week, nay almost every 
day, is set down in their calendar for some appro- 
priate celebration.'^ 

Standing at the head of thirteen^ chief divinities, TezcatU- 
whom ancient Mexico has learned to worship, either ^'"^'''' 
jointly or in rotation, is Tezcatlipoca, whose rank 
appears to be ' inferior only to that of the Supreme 
Being.' Several writers, who have earnestly endea- 
voured to make out affinities between the Old Testa- 
ment religion and the creed of Mexico, and by this 
process to connect the Aztec tribes with the Semitic 
family of western Asia, go so far as to recognise the 
One God of the ancient Hebrews in Tezcatlipoca ; 
and in aid of their conjectures they adduce a long 

' Preacott, p. 24. cycles of the Mexicans, -wMcli in- 

'■ The special number thirteen, eluded iifty-two years (13 being 

in reference to the greater gods of a quarter), years of eighteen 

Mexico, appears to be connected months, months of twenty days, 

either with a monthly division of half decades, and half lunations 

the calendar (of. Mtiiler, p. 94), of thirteen days: see Prichard, 

or else with the yery peculiar v. 353, 355. 
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Chap. II. array of epithets, investing him with every species 
attributes of divine perfection. According to this view he was 
c*^2fe(?to represented as the 'merciful and long-suffering,' and 
yet ' the stirrer-up of strife,' a god of vengeance and 
of battles ; the ' Creator of all things,' and the ' Giver 
of life,' and yet requiring the blood of sacrifice to 
flow for ever on his altars ; pardoning the guilty only 
in consideration of the blood of the innocent ; supreme 
and unapproachable, and yet enlisting numerous 
fellow-workers in the government of the universe. 
He was ' the Holder of all things in his hand,' ' the 
Giver of inspiration, who laughs at human wisdom ;' 
' the Trier and Prover of hearts, who made man in 
his own likeness,' ' the Acceptor of vows,' ' the For- 
Sifferent giver,' ' the Enjoiner of charity." But the force of 
IsticT"' ^^'^^ expressions is materially abated when we view 
them in relation to others of no less authority. These 
latter seem to have connected, if not absolutely iden- 
tified, Tezcatlipoca with the ancient sun-god of the 
New World. In the remarkable address, for instance, 
of the Mexican high-priest, the language runs as 
follows : ' We entreat that those who die in war may 
be graciously received by thee, our Father, the Sun, 
and our Mother, the Earth, for thou alone reignest ;'^ 
and in a subsequent passage, the place of happiness, 
reserved by him for warriors slain in battle, is declared 
to be the sun itself. The name Tezcatlipoca, being 

' These and other like epithets stowed upon Tezcatlipoca hy the 

are collected and expounded in Mexicans.' 

Lord Kingsborough's Antiq. of 2 Squier's American Archeeo- 

Mexico, IX. 179, who concludes logical Researches, "p. 162, New 

his summaiy by remarking, that York, 1851 ; Miiller, p. 620. This 

'all the attributes and powers prayer contemplates him chiefly 

which were assigned to Jehovah in his character of ' god of death, 

by the Hebrews, were also be- and of the dead.' 
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interpreted, is the ' Shining Mirror ;' on the monu- Chap. II. 
ments and in the paintings he is often represented 
as encircled by the disc of the sun/ His proper 
home is in the heavens f from thence he came, 
descending on a spider's web, to persecute Quet- 
zalcoatl, the benignant deity of the Toltecs ; and in 
strict accordance with such representation, his choicest 
influence seems restricted to the world of the invisible ; 
his face is covered with a mask ; he is declared to be 
impalpable as ' night and air '; he has the power of 
granting immortality, and reigns supreme in all the 
regions of the dead. 

Upon the whole, that view seems preferable which SxpUna- 
makes Tezcatlipoca the deified impersonation of the various '"^^ 
generative powers of nature. As such he was united **'''^*- 
to the primitive goddess and first woman of the 
Mexicans, Cihuacohuatl, the ' female serpent." As 
such his highest type and aptest emblem was the 
sun; as such he was occasionally entitled Tonaca- 
teucli ('embodied lord sun').' As such, he bore the 
semblance of a handsome man, endowed with inex- 
haustible vigour, and rejoicing in the periodic renewal 

' Squier, p. 163. writes Mr. Prescott, 'we see much 

^ See Miiller, p. 614. to remind us of tie mother of the 

^ Much as Mr. Squier may human family, the Eve of the 

ridicule ' the error of the bigots,' Hebrew and Syrian nations' (p. 

who discovered an allusion to Eve 464). Cf. Wuttke, i. 263, Liiken, 

and the Tempter of our first Trfli^jVwKem, &c., pp. 121, 122, the 

parents in the representation of latter of whom declares, after 

the Great Mother, Cihuacohuatl, comparing the legend with others: 

always giving birth to twins, ' Auf die merkwUrdige Ueberein- 

' bequeathing the suiferings of stimmung der Sage in so vielen 

childbirth to women, as the tri- Theilen mit der Bibel brauche ich 

bute of death,' and uniformly ac- den aufmerksamen Leser wohl 

companied by a snake, or feather- nicht hinzuweisen.' 

headed serpent, — I would sug- ^ Squier, p. 161. This etymo- 

gest that there is in such resem- logy is not, however, absolutely 

blances abundant matter for grave certain, 
philosophising. 'In all this,' 
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Chap. II. of his youth. As such, the costliest sacrifice of all 
was offered annually in his temple, during the arid 
month of May,' when vegetable nature seemed ex- 
piring, and when fears began to be expressed for the 
well-being of the harvest. Then it was that pontiffs 
singled out one human being, in the spring of life, 
and of unblemished beauty, to personate, and suffer 
for and with, the highest member of their pantheon. 
When the day of this great sacrifice arrived, and the 
career of mirth and revelry assigned to the unhappy 
victim was completed, his heart, still palpitating 
under the murderous knife, was lifted up towards the 
sun and cast before the image of Tezcatlipoca, while 
the crowd below were bending breathless in the act 
of adoration. 

If ever this divinity could justly claim td be 
compared with the all-holy God of revelation, he 
had forfeited his primal glory and descended alto- 
gether to the heathen level, when Mexico was first 
explored by Europeans, and her baneful idols put to 
flight by the advance of Christianity. 
Euitdio- But Tezcatlipoca, though appearing to receive un- 

^""^ '' bounded worship from the later Mexicans, was not 
their national divinity ; recourse was never had to 
him as to the oracle, the leader, and the special 
patron of the Aztec tribes. That post from ages 
out of memory had been allotted to the still more 
terrible Huitzilopochtli,^ — a name compounded, it is 

1 Cf. Miiller, p. 6i8, Prescott, anthropomorphism, this same di- 

pp. 24, 25. vinity was called Suitziton, 'a 

* From Buitzilin, ' a humming- little humming-bird,' and wor- 

bird,' and opochtli, 'on the left shipped under that simple form, 

hand'; cf. Miiller, pp. 591, 592. as a god of the air and firmament 

He is also of opinion that in (p. 596). Prichard seems to pre- 

earlier ages before the growth of fer a different etymology, treating 
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said, of two words, importing ' Immming-Lird,' and Chap. Ii. 
' left/ and illustrated by the fact that his gigantic 
image always bore some feathers of the humming- 
bird on the left foot. The reason of this etymology mcamng of 
is found in certain peculiarities of the bird in ques- ''"^' 
tiou ; its rich and brilliant plumage serving to dazzle 
the imagination of the Aztecs, while its frantic cou- 
rage, as compared with its minute proportions, ren- 
dered it a favourite symbol of their own warlike, 
daring and indomitable temper. Accordingly, what- 
ever may have been the primary idea suggested by 
the name Huitzilopochtli, or whatever may turn out 
to be the true interpretation of the marvellous story 
of his birth,* it is indisputable that he grew ere long 
into the 8iva and the Mars of Central America. 
Another of his titles (Mexitli) had been transferred 
in early times to Mexico itself; and one of the first 
structures raised by Aztec builders on the table-land 
of Anahuac was the sanctuary of this, their guardian 
deity. His image was of a colossal bulk, erected on SymhoUmi 
a blue stone, quadrangular in form, and with a snake 
or serpent, issuing from each corner : the chains or 
collars about the idol's neck were ten human hearts, 
all made of gold ; his girdle also consisted of a great 
golden serpent. Some at least appear to have re- 
garded this ferocious war-god as the brother of 

Huitzilopochtli as an Mstorioal in the temple, she beheld descend- 

personage (Huitzitoc), raised after ing in the air a ball, made of 

his death to the ' left hand' of the variously coloured feathers. She 

god Tezcatlipoca (v. 365). placed it in her girdle, became 

' The story is as follows : ' The at once pregnant, and afterwards 

mother of Huitzilopochtli was was deli-vercd of Mexitli, or 

a priestess of Tezcatlipoca (a Huitzilopochtli, full armed, with 

cleanser of the temple, says a spear in one hand, a shield in 

Gama), named Coatlicue. She the other, and a crest of green 

was extremely devoted to the feathers on his head ;' Squier, 

gods, and one day, when walking p. 196, Miiller, pp. 6oi, 608. 
VOL. II. 10 



representa- 
) tions. 
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meanings 
of the ser- 
pent-sym- 
bol. 



Chap. II. TezcatHpoca ;' the largest temple of the Mexican 
metropolis was their common property; and in the 
costly and grotesque embellishments of both we 
always find the symbol of the mystic serpent more 
or less conspicuous. 

rarioits There is ample reason for believing that ideas 

embodied in this representation were substantially 
the same in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America.'' 
Unable though we are to specify that one inter- 
pretation of the Ophite symbol which explains and 
harmonises all the rest, it is remarkable that many 
different views had coexisted in the same locality. 
The serpent was at one time treated merely as a 
type of primitive matter ; at a second, it became the 
image of superior knowledge, cunning, and sagacity. 
The periodic casting of its skin suggested the adoption 
of this reptile as an emblem of returning life, of 
spring-tide, of fertility, of rejuvenescence; and, re- 
garded in the same peculiar aspect, the 'great cen- 
tury' of the Aztec tribes was represented as encircled 
by a serpent grasping its own tail : while other facts 
appear to indicate no less distinctly that in both the 
Old World and the New, the serpent was employed 
to symbolise the highest forms of being, as the sun- 
god, the great mother of the human family, and even 
the First Principle of all things.' 



> Miiller, p. 615. 

2 Ibid. pp. 48489., 611 sq., and 
authorities cited above, Vol. i. 
pp. 307 sq. 

' This is the view adopted by 
the rationalistic Mr. Squier, one 
of the most recent inquirers, in 
his Serpent Symbol (American 
Archseol. Eesearches, Part i.). 
He concludes (p. 243) ; ' Whether 



ve accept the scriptural tradition 
of "the faU" in a literal sense, 
or as an allegory referring to 
man's departure from the original 
religion, under the seductions of 
an unholy superstition, of which 
the serpent was the emblem, — in 
either case the antiquity of the 
symbol is equally established.' 
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But though serpents were for reasons of this kind Chap. II. 
exalted into objects of religious worship, and vener- y/,(. serpent 
ated both in heathen countries and by various sects <^«'"'9i> «/ 
of Christian misbelievers as the primary source of 
intellectual illumination, it is also true that many 
primitive nations looked upon those reptiles with re- 
ligious awe and horror, recognising in them a personi- 
fication of the Evil Principle, or emblems of malignant 
energies, in both the physical and moral world.' The 
victory gained by Krishna in his arduous struggle 
with K^iiya was held to have been frequently repeated 
in the wilder tribes of North America, — for instance, 
where the arrow of the philanthropic Manabozho had 
been guided to the heart of the Great Serpent, 
Meshekenabek, at the same time striking terror into 
an enormous brood of demons by which he was at- 
tended ; and in Mexican paintings a huge serpent 
is sometimes exhibited in the act of being cut in 
pieces by the great divinity, Tezcatlipoca. 

If I mistake not, the predominant idea connected Terrible 
with the serpent-symbol, in the worship more espe- ^f//^ ^^. 
cially paid by Aztecs to their national divinity, was ***i'- 
the idea of a terrific and destructive agent. This at 
least is certain, that the modern world is unacquainted 
with a system of religious thought whose whole com- 
plexion was so dark, so ghastly, so funereal. Every- 
where it seemed to breathe of suffering and of death. 
The numerous altars of Huitzilopochtli reeked con- 
tinually with the blood of human hecatombs,^ and 
that in cities where, amid some cheering gleams of 

' Ibid. pp. 227, 244. of Mexican temples 

" Prescott, p. 19. Southey is ' Whose black and putrid walls 
also quite correct when he speaks were scaled with blood.' 
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Chap. II. moral sensibility, the Conquerors found no lack of 
goodly structures and of graceful ornaments, to in- 
dicate the progress made by the ferocious Aztec in 
the arts of social life. These desperate efforts to 
secure the favour of the gods by offering human 
victims were indeed by no means limited to ancient 
Mexico ; for all the wild tribes of America' had been 
Buman wont from ages immemorial to sacrifice both children 
sacrifices. ^^ i]xQu own and prisoners taken in their savage con- 
flicts with some neighbouring people. Acting also 
on the rude belief, that such oblations would conduce 
to gratify the animal wants of their divinity, as well ■• 
as to appease his wrath, they had contracted the vile 
habit of feasting on the remnant of these human 
sacrifices, and at other times proceeded to indulge 
in the most brutish forms of cannibalism. But when 
the Aztec rule eventually prevailed in every part of 
Anahuac, the sacrificing of all foreign enemies became , 
a still more solemn duty. We are told that 'the 
amount of victims immolated on its accursed altars 
would stagger the faith of the least scrupulous be- 
liever ;'^ while cannibalism, that dark accompaniment 
of human sacrifice in almost every country, was in . 
Mexico peculiarly rife, and from the partial efforts ; 
to disguise it, had become peculiarly revolting.'' 
The character of the national god, to whom each 



> MiiUer, pp. 142 sq. as 136,000 human skulls were 

2 Ibid. p. 502. The numherg found by the companiona of 

vary considerably, and some ao- Cortes within the precincts of 

counts are doubtless much ex- the temple of Huitzilopochtli 

aggerated (pp. 637, 638); but (Prichard, t. 365; Prescott, p. 

there is every reason to believe 26). 

that not fewer than 2500 human ^Prescott, pp. 27, 28, 49; 

beings were offered annually in Mtiller, pp. 628 sq. 

the Aztec dominions. As many 
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Mexican had solemnly devoted all his strength, Chap, II. 
reflected, and in turn contributed to fix, the moral Effect on 
characteristics of the nation. Their rulina; spirit was f'" c^arac- 
severe and sanguinary. Their familiarity vs^ith blood people. 
begat in them a brutal thirst for carnage. The great 
drum, composed of serpent-skins, was ever and anon 
emitting its disastrous challenge from the temples of 
Huitzilopochtli, and so calling men to arms. Their 
very wars were undertaken not so much from pride 
of conquest as in order to bring home fresh victims 
for the solemn festivals ; and imitation of their bloody 
rites was always rigorously demanded as an indispens- 
able condition of their friendship and alliance. 

Of minor points connected with the worship oi Alleged re- 
Huitzilopochtli one appears to be deserving of especial fJ"^™J^^_ 
notice. It is recorded how, in all the long migrations ism. 
of the Aztec tribes, four priests had been accustomed 
to bear aloft a wooden image of this great divinity ;' 
the vehicle on which it rested being called the ' chair 
of god,' and serving like the sacred chest of other 
ancient nations to remind them of his special favour 
and his present personality. Some writers have 
moreover dwelt on these arrangements as supplying 
what they deem a close resemblance to the sacred 
chest, or ark, of Israel, which was carried by the 
Levites on their shoulders through the wilderness 
and even to the field of battle. But the fancied 
parallelism, like many others of the same description, 
will be found to vanish on a close analysis. Apart 
from contradictions which are everywhere discernible 
in the religious dogmas of the Hebrew and the Aztec, 
it is obvious that the purpose of the two sacred 

' Miiller, p. 594 ; Winer, Mealworterhuch, under ' Bundeslade.' 
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Chap. II. vehicles in question, and consequently all the main 
ideas thereby suggested to the people, were com- 
Arkofthe pletely different.' The 'ark of the covenant' had 
covenant, always been the centre and palladium of the Hebrew 
system, not because it bore within it or without it 
a material representation of the Unapproachable and 
only God, or was contributing in any way to bring 
Him more directly under the cognizance of the senses, 
but because it was ordained at first as the repository 
of His holy Law. Its prominent position ever intim- 
ated to the Hebrew that the covenant in virtue of 
which he stood so very near to God was ultimately 
and entirely moral ; that the term of his election de- 
pended altogether on his keeping of the command- 
ments ; that his mission to the world at large was to 
assert the unity and vindicate the holiness of God 
against the mass of errors and corruptions under 
which those precious truths were ever liable to be 
lost. 
BadtU I ^i^i unable to discover any proof that Aztecs 

Mexicans ^^A arrived at the conception of a sacred trinity, or 
triad ; though attempts have not been wanting^ to 
establish such a theory in Mexico as well as in most 
other parts of ancient heathendom. The object com- 
monly chosen to fill up the third place, thus uniting 
on a level with Tezcatlipoca and Huitzilopochtli, is 
the water-god of Central America, entitled Tlaloc' 

^ Bahr, Symholilc des Mosaischen among tlie Indians, to atuse if 

Cultus, I, 399 — 407. (p. 411). 

' e. g. in Lord Kingsborough's ' Miiller, pp. 500 sq. Children 
Antiq. of Mexico^ vi. 410 sq., were among the victims offered at 
where Acosta declares that ' Satan, his altar ; and it is worthy of re- 
in order to increase the majesty mark that they were immolated 
of his own worship, has wished, during the dry season, in order, 
by cunningly introducing the if possible, to draw down bless- 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity ings from the angry water-god. 
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In accordance with this theory, he has been converted Chap. II. 
into the Preserver, while the gods already noticed 
were believed to act respectively as the Creator and 
Destroyer. The truth appears to be, that if the 
number three must be completed, the divinity whose 
character and influence best entitle him to rank 
with the chief tenants of the Aztec pantheon is 
Quetzalcoatl. 

As the story of this god is in itself remarkable, Quetzai- 
and may be found hereafter to involve a series of'"' " 
important questions, bearing more or less directly 
on our general subject, I propose to give the chief 
particulars of it somewhat more in detail. Whether 
we regard the whole as purely mythical, or as be- 
longing rather to the family of historic legends, it is 
probable that when the Toltecs entered Mexico' in 
the Seventh century of the Christian era, Quetzalcoatl 
was enthroned already as their patron deity. From 
them it was that all the knowledge of him which is 
traceable in Anahuac had passed over to the Aztec 
tribes by whom they were succeeded. The current 
version of the story is as follows : 

Quetzalcoatl (or the ' Feathered Serpent') had 

His wife, or female counterpart, of oilier and essential eontrarie- 

was called Chalcliiucueje, and to ties. *In their amazement they 

her, the water-goddess, all infants not only magnified what they 

immediately after birth were saw, hut were perpetually cheated 

brought for purification ; the rite by the illusions of their own 

then practised bearing some vague heated imaginations. In this they 

resemblance to Christian baptism, were admirably assisted by their 

[Ibid. pp. 503, 652.) But, as Mexican converts, proud to estab- 

Mr. Prescott well remarks, with lish — and half believing it them- 

reference both to this and many selves — a con'espondenee between 

more affinities, the first race of their own faith and that of their 

missionaries 'fastened their eyes conquerors' (p. 465). 
exclusively on the points of re- ' See above, p. 136, n. .a. 
semblance,' taking small account 
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Chap. II. been destined to become the high -priest of Tula, the 
metropolis founded by the Toltecs on their immigra- 
tion into Mexico. His birth, some writers have 
asserted, was miraculous;' and in proportion as he 
ripened into manhood it was obvious in how many 
points he differed from the multitude by whom he 
was surrounded. His complexion was not red, hut 
fair, his eyes large, his forehead open, his beard thick 
and flowing. Raised ere long to the position which 
had been allotted to him by the gods, Quetzalcoatl 
underwent a course of voluntary penance f substitut- 
ing, it is said, for human sacrifices of the olden times 
the drawing forth of blood from his own body. He 



^ This -yiew is strongly espoused 
by Mr. Squier, but I confess 
myself unable to verify some of 
his statements (pp. i8j sq.). His 
description of the birth of Quetz- 
alcoatl is as follows : ' The god 
of the Milky Way, in other words, 
of HeaTen, the principal deity of 
the Aztec pantheon, and the Great 
Father of gods and men, sent a 
message to a virgin of Tulan 
[Tula], telling her that it was 
the will of the gods that she 
should conceive a son, which she 
did without knowing any man' 
(of. above, p. 60, n. i). Accord- 
ing to Mr. Squier, Quetzalcoatl 
was an intermediate demigod, or 
rather a reputed incai-nation of 
the highest god, Tezcatlipoca, and 
was thus analogous (he thinks) to 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Osiris, Taut 
in Phoenicia, Hermes or Cadmus 
in Greece, Romulus in Rome, 
Odin in Scandinavia, Votan in 
Guatemala, Bochica among the 
Muyscas, &c. But how is such 
a theory to be reconciled with 
facts which Mr. Squier, in spite 
of all his archaBological erudition, 
appears to have completely over- 



looked .' For instance, how would 
he explain the deadly feud be- 
tween Tezcatlipoca and Quetzal- 
coatl, which led to the ejection of 
the latter and the absolute" ruin 
of the principality .' 

2 See Kingsborough's Antiq. 
of Mexico, VI. 177, where these 
penances are regarded as a species 
of 'self-sacrifice' (of. Southeys 
Madoc, Part 11. No. x.). Miiller, 
on the other hand, maintains 
(p. 582) that the self-chastise- 
ments of Quetzalcoatl were not 
penances, properly so called, — 
arising neither from a conscious- 
ness of guilt nor from a mystic 
wish to extricate himself entirely 
from the fetters of the body, — 
but were partial oblations of 
human blood intended as substi- 
tutes for the human sacrifices of 
earlier times. The same writer 
has justly remarked (pp. 582, 590) 
that when the worship of Quet- 
zalcoatl was adopted by the Aztecs, 
they forgot his own strong ab- 
horrence of human sacrifices, and 
offered such to him as well as to 
the other gods. 
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then proceeded, with the help of I-Iuemac/ the tem- Chap. II. 
poral prince of Tula, to instruct and civilise the people 
round about him. He compiled an equitable code oiEisdmHs- 
laws ; he introduced a milder and a purer ritual ; he "'^ 
arranged the calendar; he set his face against all 
forms of violence and bloodshed ; he encouraged arts 
of peace, as agriculture, metallurgy, and the like. 
Beneath his genial influences, the Toltecs rose at 
once into a thriving principality. It was the golden 
age of Anahuac, when the corn sprang up with such 
luxuriance that one ear became a burden for a man ; 
when cotton grew of all colours so as to supersede 
the art of dyeing ; and when other products of the 
soil were so abundant that the life of the community 
might be described as one perpetual feast. The 
palaces of Quetzalcoatl were constructed of gold, of 
silver, and of precious stones ; the air was laden with 
rich perfumes, while the birds in brilliant plumage 
gladdened every heart with their enchanting music. 

But the reign of order and prosperity was not of Sow de- 
long duration. The god Tezcatlipoca cast an envious-''^'"' " 
eye upon this earthly paradise ; and calling to his 
aid the powers of magic undertook in various garbs 
to mar and ruin the great work of Toltec civilisation. 
He seduced the daughter of king Huemac; from 
which event was dated the decline of moral purity 
and the diffusion of a lax and revolutionary spirit. 
The high-priest himself ere long succumbed beneath 
the same malignant opposition. He was tempted to 
purchase immortality by drinking a renowned elixir 

' Miiller, p. 587, who tries to son, or at least are different names 
make out that Huemao and Quet- applied to the same personification 
zalcoatl are really the same per- in different stages of the mythe. 
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Chap. II: which the chief divinity presented to him in the 
guise of an old man; but no sooner was the cup 
exhausted than Quetzalcoatl felt himself impelled to 
quit the scene of all his former labours and to visit 
Old Tlapallan, the great cradle of the Toltec race. 
Upon the eve of his departure he destroyed the costly 
palaces ; the fruit-trees were all smitten with a curse 
of barrenness ; the singing-birds were ordered to ac- 
Sis second Company him and entertain him on the journey. His 
atumpt: p^th, of which the general tendency was eastward, 
brought him after some deflections to Cholula, where 
halting for a term of years he was permitted once 
again to carry out his great reformatory project, and 
even to diffuse a knowledge of his principles in 
countries lying farther to the south.^ It was in , 
Cholula that some of his enthusiastic followers first 
proceeded to invest him with divine prerogatives. 
A temple was there dedicated in his honour, and the 
ruins, bearing witness to its primitive grandeur, are 
still classed among the noblest monuments of Mexican 
his disap- heathenism. The final flight or disappearance of 
pearance : Qugtzalcoatl is narrated differently in different ver- 
sions of the story. All, however, represent it as 
both sudden and mysterious. The received account 
is, that on his last endeavour to reach Tlapallan he 
descended to the shores of the Mexican gulf; and 
as he entered the unearthly bark, composed of serpent- 
skins, that was to carry him across the ocean, he con- 
soled his followers with the promise that he would 

' ' Seine Herrschaft dehnte sich Adel in Yucatan von ihm abzus- 

aber hier sehr aus, von Cholula tammen, und in der neuesten Zdt 

au9 sandte er Kolonien nacli fand man dort noch Leute seines 

Huaxayacac, Tabasco und Cam- Nam.em, wie in Chiapas Naoh- 

p^che, spater riihmte sich der kommen Votans :' Ibid. p. 579. 
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eventually return among them and establish his be- Chap. II. 
nignant rule in every part of Anahuac. A heliet his expected 
in this return' was lingering in the heart of many a ''^*"™- 
Mexican as late as the arrival of the Spaniards. 
Cortes was himself identified at first with the ex- 
pected deity; his white and bearded followers were 
esteemed the progeny of Quetzalcoatl, or revered as 
' children of the sun' ; and the locality from which 
they sprang was still believed to be none other than 
the fabled region of Tlapallan. 

Now it is obvious that a narrative like this may Is this 
be interpreted from very different points of view. ^„°iitheor 
We may consider it, for instance, as a genuine mythe, « legend ? 
— embodying, under allegorical forms, the rude con- 
ceptions that prevailed respecting God and nature 
at some early period in the annals of mankind ; or, 
secondly, it may be taken as a legend, more or less 
historic in its subject-matter, setting forth in brilliant 
colours the achievements of some true philanthropist, 
whom love and gratitude at length exalted to a place 
among the gods. According to one method of inter- Was Quet- 
pretation,' the Toltec tribes, long after they emerged '^l^theZ? 
from barbarism, had formed the habit of ascribing 
all their progress as a nation to the work of some 
ideal hero, whom they designated Quetzalcoatl. He 
was thus in their eyes a personification of the whole 
community : its qualities had been transferred to him : 
whatever it had done was said to have been done by 

' On these and other strange Ansicht und Kritik dieser Erzah- 

prognostics of the coming of the lung, die sich auf die Analogie 

Spaniards, see Prescott, pp. 104, mythologischer Gesetze griindet, 

105, and Fanoourt's Ilistory of zeigt uns zunachst, dass Quetzal- 

Tucatan, pp. 57 — 59. coatl die euhsmerisirte Idee des 

' This is MUUer's theory, -who Toltekischen Kulturvollcs in ihrer 

remarks (p. 580) : ' Eine genauere religiosen Fassimg ist.' 
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Chap. II. him. For instance, as the principal seats of Toltec 
civilisation were Tula and Cholula, these were made 
the theatre on which he acted, and from which his 
principles had been transmitted to adjacent districts. 
As the Toltec tribes all vanished, or were driven 
onward to the south and east, in many cases owing 
to their dissolute habits, and in others to the violence 
of some encroaching and more warlike neighbour, the 
reverses of the nation are all vividly repeated in the 
life of Quetzalcoatl. 
Washeori- It is felt, however, by the authors of this quasi- 
^godofthe inythic theory that the deification of the Toltec people, 
"■ir? under the disguise of an ideal hero, is inadequately 

explained on their hypothesis as to the origin and 
import of the story. They accordingly attempt to 
trace it farther back into the region of pure mythus. 
They afSrm that long before the age when Quetzalcoatl 
became the representative of Toltec nationality, a god 
with whom he was eventually confounded had been 
worshipped in the cycle of divinities who were sup- 
posed to tenant each one his own province in the 
realm of iiature. Quetzalcoatl, as to the original 
conception, was, in other words, a nature-god, devoid 
of human form or human properties ; and even after 
a prevailing tendency to anthropomorphism led men 
to devise for him a novel story, and invest him with 
exalted attributes befitting the ideal founder of Toltec 
civilisation, it is urged that frequent glimpses of his 
genuine character continue to be visible ; they witness 
to the fact that even by the later votaries of Quetzal- 
coatl he was known to be a mere personification of 
natural energies. The sphere of action which, ac- 
cording to this view, the primitive world assigned to 
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him had always been the region of the air. The Chap. II. 
symbols commonly connected with his worship were 
the sparrow, the fire-stone, and the serpent ; all 
of which the author of the present theory does not 
hesitate to claim as justifying his peculiar method 
of interpretation/ The god who forms and regulates 
the currents of the air is welcomed as the god of 
health and joy, of afBuence and fertility. The strug- 
gle waging between him and the divinity Tezcatli- 
poca is resolved into the action of conflicting elements : 
the breeze of heaven, opposed and vanquished by the 
fiery sun-god, is compelled to seek a refuge in some 
distant clime to which the singing-birds all follow 
him. The ultimate return of the benignant Quetzal- 
coatl from the east is similarly identified with the 
recurrence of the trade-winds blowing from that 
quarter ; the idea of him as the great national bene- 
factor having been suggested by the plenteous showers 
which then descend in periodic blessings on the table- 
land of Anahuac. 

Yet how plausible soever this interpretation of okjecUons 
the story may seem at the first glance, it cannot ^^ '^" '"^'''' 
stand the test of thoughtful criticism. Its author 
seems to have forgotten that Toltec civilisation, rising 
as it does alone like some oasis in the desert, is a fact 
demanding an historical explanation ; and we natur- 
ally ask what better explanation can be given than 
that which traces known improvements to their 



^ Ibid. pp. 593 sq. The em- (sometimes black, sometimes 

ployment of a bird to symbolise green) is supposed to have been 

the air-god is all natural enough ; originally an aerolith ; while the 

but there is greater difficulty in serpent is here viewed under its 

tracing the fitness of the two re- benignant aspects, as an emblem 

maining symbols. The fire-stone of rejuvenescence and fertility. 
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Chap. II. ordinary sources, — to the genial impulse first com 
municated to a multitude by some one master-spirit';' 
He assumes that after a nation has grown weary and 
ashamed of its barbaric usages, there is a general 
disposition felt not only to personify itself, but also 
to bow down and worship such personification, as 
though it were reality. He assumes still further that 
a nation at this period of its growth is likely to en- 
graft the worship of ideal heroes on some primitive 
worship of the elements, thus combining in the pro- 
cess two incongruous mythes, entirely difi"erent in 
their texture, and resting on a different basis. 
The legend- On the Other hand, if we approach the tale of 
aryhypo- Quetzalcoatl, unencumbered by mythic theories of 
our own, we cannot fail to be impressed by the 
remarkable semblance of reality pervading almost 
every part of it. Embellishments there doubtless 
are in that, as in most other stories, which have been 
transmitted through the same precarious media ; but 
the argument which prompts us to reject it as un- 
worthy of all credit, on the ground that we can never 
wholly disentangle the historic from the non-historic 
elements in its composition, would require us also 
to resolve the brightest worthies of the Middle Age 
into a series of mythic beings, because some dreamers 
of the school of Simeon Metaphrastes have, in minis- 
tering to the unhealthy cravings of the period, gar- 
nished all their ' Lives of Saints' with fables and 
absurdities. Affected by considerations of this kind, 
the ablest writers on American heathenism contend 
for the reality of several of the leading acts ascribed 
to Quetzalcoatl. He is viewed as an historic person- 
age: historic as Confucius, notwithstanding all the 
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myriad temples now devoted to his worship ; historic Chap. II. 
as the Eajah Brooke in Borneo, notwithstanding all 
the wondrous tales which may, and probably will, 
be circulated in the Eastern Archipelago by the 
Dyaks of some future age. 

One class of writers' have discovered in the Toltec n'm he 
worthy an illustrious priest oV prince of Tula, who y";^^"'/ 
on the decline of power and civilisation in his own 
locality had fled in search of his mysterious father- 
land; but rallying his attendants for a while had 
been intrusted with the government of Cholula, and 
had planted there a sacerdotal principality which 
long survived as the metropolis of some new system 
of religion. This method of accounting for the story 
fails, however, in what seems to me a most essential 
point. No circumstance has been more xmiioroAj Or a pMi- 
mentioned than the foreign air of Quetzalcoatl. He ^"^^^"^'"^ 
was a white man, wearing a long beard.^ Such testi- 
mony to his strange appearance is remarkably corro- 
borated by the language of the Mexican king'' as 
handed down by Cortes. The story is there lifted 
altogether from the region of pure mythus. Quetzal- 
coatl is an ordinary foreigner, retiring hostile and 
indignant far across the waters and expected to return 
and conquer Mexico in the most literal sense. Nor 

' Prichard, for example, acqui- is so influenced bv these special 

esces in this view (v. 364, 365). features in the narrative as to 

•^ Miiller's only resource in get- pronounce ahsolutely on the 

ting lid of these peculiarities is foreign extraction of Quetzalcoatl: 

to ittge (1) that Quetzalcoatl was ' Dass die bildende Wirksamkeit 

said to be of fair complexion, be- eines Mannes von fremden und 

cause his vestments were white, weissem Stamme die Veranlassung 

and (2) that he was said to have zu der Vorstelluug dieses Gottes 

a thick andflowing beard, because wurde, ist nicht zu bezweifeln' 

the Toltec priests were in the (i. 262). 

habit of wearing their hair very ^ Il/id. p. 261. 
long ! "Wuttke, on the contrary, 
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Chap. II. is it unworthy of remark that stories of white men 

were current in some other districts of America. 

Otli^r tra- The arrival of mysterious strangers in the highlands 

wiiiuiMn. °f Peru' had given birth to all the civilisation which 

it finally attained; and this commencement, a great 

writer has suggested, coincides in point of time with 

the original ' discovery' of the middle and southern 

parts of the United States by mariners from the north 

of Europe.^ 

The stjmboi We are not, perhaps, at liberty to gather any 

0/ eaoss, ^ggjjj(-g inference, touching the origin of Quetzalcoatl, 

from the circular shape of temples dedicated to his 

worship : yet the presence of the symbol of the cross, 

embroidered on the long white mantle of his priest 

and planted here and there upon the shrines of 

Yucatan, has not unnaturally given rise to the idea 

that he possessed some meagre knowledge of the 

Christian faith. The Spaniards all grew confident' 

on witnessing these strange phenomena that the 

how intra- Gospel had been propagated in America long before 

their own arrival ; some appealing for an explanation 

' The two ' chilch-en of the Bun' their abominable ritual. Thus 

(brother and sister, husband and Peter Martyr (of Anghiera, liYing 

wife) to whom the Peruvians as- at the court of Madrid) declares 

cribed their knowledge of civilised in his Decades of the Newe Worlck, 

life, were called Manco Capac, Lend. 1555 (Dec. iii. fol. 157) : 

and Mama Oelle (^Ibid. p. 305 ; ' Owre men gaue them a painted 

Prescott, Conquest of Peru, pp. 3 picture of the blessed vyrgine, 

sq. Lend. 1854) : cf. Squier, as which they placed reuerently in 

above, pp. 187 — 192, on other their temple, and above it a wosse, 

parallels, real or imaginary. to be honoured in the remem- 

- Humboldt, Cosmos, 11. 298, brance of God and man, and the 

Sabine's ed. saluatiou of mankynde. They 

^ See Kingsborough's Antiq. erected also an other great crosse 

o/jlff.n'f, VI. 418. On the other of wood in the toppe of the 

hand it must be borne in mind temple, whyther they oftentymes 

that the Spanish conqueror occa- resorte togither to honour the 

sionally taught the natives to en- image of the vyrgine.' 
giaft the symbol of the cross on 



duced. 
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to the labours of St. Thomas, others clinging to the Chap. II. 
thought that they had been preceded by the Spanish 
fugitives who left their country when King Roderic 
was defeated by the Moors; but all agreeing that 
the presence of their venerated symbol, in the midst 
of a revolting form of paganism, arose from the un- 
hallowed commerce of Americans with the prince of 
darkness. It might far more plausibly have been 
contended that this hollow approximation to the 
ceremonies of the Latin Church, if not in every case 
fortuitous, was due to some extrinsic influence which 
is known to have been exercised by Quetzalcoatl. 
We are told, indeed, that in the Toltec districts he 
himself had introduced the symbol of the cross, and 
also recommended the practice of adoring it.* We 
learn again that his peculiar principles, whatever 
these might be, were rapidly diffused beyond the 
city of Cholula, and survived long after in the sacred 
colonies which he had placed in Yucatan.^ Tet, on was this 
the other hand, it should be stated that the use of '2""*''?/'- 

. . . . cessaruy 

crosses in religious worship might have been at first ChrisUm? 
entirely independent of Christian agencies." The 
passion for symbolic representations, deeply rooted 
in the human breast, prepares us to expect that any 
simple figure like the cross would almost certainly be 
appropriated in one or other of the heathen rituals of 

' Miiller, pp. 499, 500. Tarious places ; and the image of 

' Above, p. 154, n. i. a cross may be seen at this day, 

' So Mr. Prescott seems to sculptured in bas-relief, on the 

think (pp. 464, 465). In speak- walls of one of the buildings of 

ing of the early missionaries he Palenque, while a figure bearing 

remarks: 'They could not sup- some resemblance to that of a 

press their wonder, as they beheld child is held up to it, as if in 

the cross, the sacred emblem of adoration.' The style in which 

their own faith, raised as an ob- the whole of this work is executed 

ject of worship in the temples of appears to leave no doubt as to 

Anahuac. They met with it in its heathen origin. 

VOL. II. 11 
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Chap. II. antiquity ; and with regard to many parts of Central 
America, there is reason for believing that this emblem 
was religiously employed from early and pras-Christian 
times. Its office there had been to symbolise the god 
of rain ;' and, consequently, as a form embodying the 
ideas of health, of joy, of plenty, it had grown into 
a common object of popular adoration. 
Mexican But whatever be the real import of particular 

fhrmo-'^ features in the legends of Quetzalcoatl, 1 am satisfied 
logical ^jja^ Jig presents to us one clear example, shewing the 
existence of some intercourse in very distant ages 
between the Old and New continents. Nor is this 
the only kind of evidence adducible in proof of such 
connexion. Many a tenet in the general creed of 
Anahuac bears no small resemblance to the dreams 
of Eastern Asia, and the cosmogonic theories of other 
ancient nations. It was held, for instance, quite as 
firmly in the New World as the Old, that the material 
universe had passed through a limited number of 
chronological cycles, each concluded by a grand 
catastrophe, of which the agent was some one or 
other of the physical elements. To quote the lan- 
guage of a high authority, we shall find the same 
traditions in their substance 'reaching from Etruria 
to Tibet, and forward to the ridge of the Mexican 
Cordilleras.'^ The system of the Aztecs and Tihe- 

1 Muller, pp. 496 — 500. destroyed by famine. The second 

2 A. von Humboldt, in Prich- period was the Age of Fire, in 
ard, V. 360. Sec the whole dis- which birds only escaped the final 
cussion, pp. 357 — 361. The first conflagration, except one man and 
age of the Mexicans (the Age of one woman, who saved themselves 
the Earth, or the Age of Giants), in the recesses of a cavern. The 
corresponding to the Krita or third period was the Age of Wind 
Satya-yuga of Hindtist&n, was or Tempests, which two men only 
held to be 5206 years in duration, had survived. The fourth period 
The human race of this age was was the Age of Water, the dura- 
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tians is perhaps in one respect at variance with ideas Chap. II. 
prevailing in the different branches of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family f for it is said to recognise as many as 
five such periods in the life-time of the universe, 
while they give only four: yet even in the case of 
Mexico, we are assured, there is some want of uni- 
formity as to the number and the order of the different 
ages. 

What appears to be of most importance is the Traditimn 
fact, attested by the hieroglyphic paintings of the "■''''' ^^ 
Mexican as well as by the tales now current in all 
quarters from the Arctic Ocean to Cape Horn,^ that 
one of these great periods called ' the Age of Water' 
closed with a convulsion, the account of which, in all 
its broader outlines, is remarkably akin to the Mosaic 
record of the Deluge. It was not, of course, to be 
expected that discoveries of this kind, eliciting, as 
they did, from long-forgotten races of the human 
family a corroboration of the truths of Holy Writ, 
would be allowed to circulate without a challenge ; 
and accordingly attempts were made in different 
quarters, either to explain away American legends 
of a deluge, or resolve them all into a series of 
' cosmogonic mythes."* They were considered at the 

tion of wHch is said to have been gical point of -view, -will be found 

4008 years. The earth was in- in Mr. Hugh Miller's Testimony 

habited by men, whose mother o/^/je iJocA-s, Lect. vii. viii. 

was the ' Female Serpent' (above, ' See, for instance, Vol. i. pp. 

p. 143, n. 3). Then came the 304 sq. 

period in the midst of which the ^ Liilien's Traditionen, &c. pp. 
world now is : its human popula- 216 — 235 : Faber's Origin ofldol- 
tion being all descended from one atry^ ii. 141 sq. 
man and one woman, who were ^ Mtiller, p. 112. On return- 
rescued from the general calamity ing to the subject (pp. 515, 516) 
at the close of the Age of Water, he pronounces even more dog- 
Some reflections on these sub- matically ; ' In solchen Analogien 
jects, as regarded from a geolo- mitderbiblischenFlutherzahlung 
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cal. 



! mythi- 



Chap. II. very most to indicate a popular belief in some * crea- 
tion out of the water and in spite of the water.' 
Yet so numerous, so minute, and so extremely arbi- 
trary, are the points in which those legends are now 
found to have approached the sacred story, that some 
species of affinity between the two is far more gene- 
rally recognised ; excepting where an archaaologist 
or schoolman is incorrigibly blinded by his love of 
system-building. Even the divines of Germany,' 
beneath whose shadow every kind of mythic theory 
has sprung up with rank luxuriance, seem to have 
been almost reconciled to a belief, that the traditions 
now and formerly current in America respecting some 
great deluge, must have all been carried over from 
the Old Continent. 

Instead of dwelling on this subject, I shall ask 
the reader to examine for himself the following speci- 
mens selected almost at random, partly from the 
wilder tribes, and partly from the more refined com- 
munities of North America. The first^ is still in 
actual circulation among the Cherokees ; yet so pe- 
culiar is its form, that efforts have been made in 



Specimens 
of these 
traditions. 



ist weder eine historisclie Abhang- 
igkeit der TJrvblker von einander, 
noch ein cliristlicher Einfluss auf 
die ameritanischen Erzahlungeu 
anziinelinien, sondem selbststand- 
ige Gestaltungen.' 

^ Thus Ewald, in Gotting. Ge- 
lelir. Anzeigen, 1855, No. 69, p. 
688, shews a leaning in favour 
of the common view, which, on 
this ground especially, refers the 
peopling of America to immigi'a- 
tion from Eastern Asia. With 
regard to the minute coincidences 
between the Mexican and Hebrew 
versions of the Deluge, he de- 



clares : ' In solchen wesentlichen 
Gleichheiten kbnnen wir kein 
zufalliges sich Begegnen finden.' 
One of the best-informed, and at 
the same time most dispassionate 
of American writers on these sub- 
jects (Mr. Gallatin) has, in like 
manner, come to the conclusion 
that the native legends originated 
*in a real historical recollection 
of an universal deluge, which 
overwhelmed all mankind in early 
ages of the world' (Prichard, v. 

361). 

^ Schoolcraft, Notes on the Iro- 
quois, pp. 358, 359, Albany, 1847. 
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Tain to represent it as a recollection of some Christian Chap. II. 
teaching. In the gifts of speech and prophecy there 
attributed to the Dog, we are reminded rather of the 
service rendered to Manu, according to the Aryan 
legend/ by the mighty and mysterious Fish. The 
story of the American Indians has been thus reported 
from their own lips by an intelligent explorer of 
every thing connected either with their present or 
their past condition : 

' The water once prevailed over the land, until every person 
was drowned but a single family. The coming of this calamity 
was revealed by a dog to his master. This dog was very per- 
tinacious in visiting the banks of a river, for several days, where 
he stood gazing at the water and howKng piteously. Being 
sharply spoken to, by his master, and ordered home, he revealed 
to him the coming evil. He concluded his prediction by say- 
ing, that the escape of his master and family from drowning 
depended upon their throwing Mm into the water ; that to 
escape drowning himself, he must make a boat, and put in it 
all he wished to save ; that it would then rain hard a long 
time, and a great overflowing of the land would take place. 

The dog then told his master to look for a sign of the truth 
of what he had said, to the back of his neck. On turning round 
and doing so, the dog's neck was raw and bare, the bone and 
flesh appearing. By obeying this prediction, the man and his 
family were saved, and from these rescued persons, the earth, 
they believe, was again peopled.' 

The other legends hereunto appended are both 

' See Vol. I. p. 318. The his true character, is made to die 

difference is, however, no less re- for his master's family in the 

markahle. In the Hindi! story, deluge which he had predicted, 

the Fish who acts as an incarna- Milller, it may he noted, suggests 

tiou of the Deity, is moving in (p. 515) that Coxoox in the Mex- 

his own proper element, and ican story of the deluge is himself 

simply rescues the small remnant a humanized representation of 

he has taken under his especial some ancient Fish-god, corres- 

patronage; while in the case ponding to the Dagon of Syria, 

hefore us, the Dog, according to &c. 
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Chap. II. silent as to any warning which prepared the human 
race for the outbursting of the Deluge ; but some of 
the minutias there preserved are most remarkable. 
The account is furnished by A. von Humboldt/ 
one of the chief authorities respecting the picture- 
writings of ancient Mexico. 

' Of the different nations that inhabit Mexico, the follow- 
ing had paintings representing the deluge of Coxcox, viz. the 
Aztecs, the Mixtecs, the Zapotecs, the Tlascaltecs, and the 
Mechoacans. The Noah, Xisuthrus, or Mami of these nations, 
is termed Coxcox, Teo-Cipactli, or Tezpi. He saved himself, 
with his wife Xoohiquetzatl, in a bark, or, according to other 
traditions, on a raft. The painting represents Coxcox in the 
midst of the water waiting for a bark. The mountain, the 
summit of which rises above the waters, is the peak of Col- 
huacan, the Ararat of the Mexicans. At the foot of the 
mountain are the heads of Coxcox and his wife. The latter 
is known by two tresses in the form of horns, denoting the 
female sex. The men born after the deluge are dumb. The 
dove from the top of «■ tree distributes among them tongues 
represented under the form of small commas." 

Again : 

' The people of Mechoacan preserved a tradition that Coxcox, 
whom they called Tezpi, embarked in a spacious acalli with his 
wife, his children, several animals and grain. When the Great 
Spirit, Tezcatlipoca, ordered the waters to withdraw, Tezpi sent 

' A. Ton Humboldt, Viies des searches, i. 387 aq. A very strik- 

CordilUres et Monumens de I'Ame- ing instance has been brpught to 

riqv.t, pp. 226, 227. This great light in the Mission Field (July, 

writer very justly asks : 'Ne doit 1859) : it is the Dyak version of 

on pas reconnoitre les traces d'une the Deluge. ' They say that long 

\ origine commune partout oh les ago there was a great overflow of 

idees cosmogoniques et les premi- the sea, which drowned the world, 

eres traditions des peuples offrent and that only one human pair of 

des analogies frappantes jusque each of the four races, ' Orang 

dans les moindres circonstances ?' Puteh', Malays, Chinese, and 

That the South Sea islands are Dyaks, were saved from destruc- 

no exception to this rule may be tion, each in their prahus.' 
seen in Ellis, Polynesian Be- 
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out from his bark a vulture, the zopilote, or vultwr awra. This Chap. II. 

bird did not return on account of the carcases with which the 

earth was strewed. Tezpi sent out other birds, one of which, 

the humming-bird, alone returned, holding in its beak a branch 

clad with leaves. Tezpi, seeing that fresh verdure covered the 

soil, quitted his bark near the mountain of Colhuacan.' 



CHAPTEE III. 

Religions of Oceanica. 

' I believe that the ignorance which has prevailed regarding the 
mythological systems of barbarous or semi-barbarous races has 
too generally led to their being considered far grander and more 
reasonable than they really were.' 

Chap. III. The name of ' Oceanica' is here employed in its 
Discovery extended signification, as embracing the whole group 
of Oceanica. of human beings who are scattered through the 
myriad islands of the Eastern and Southern Seas, 
from Madagascar on the eastern coast of Africa to 
the western shores of the New World. It seems to 
have been ordered in the plans of the Almighty, that 
the natives of this Archipelago should remain almost 
entirely strangers to the other sections of the human 
family, until, upon the dawn of that eventful epoch 
which divides the Modern from the Mediaeval life of 
Europe, all the bearings of the grand discovery could 
be adequately perceived. The Spaniard had secured 
his empire in America, and was introducing there 
some feeble germs of Christian civilisation, when the 
pride of conquest once again impelled him onward 
into other spheres of enterprise. A fleet, despatched 
from Mexico itself, in the third quarter of the six- 
teenth century, enabled him to plant the Spanish flag 
on many of the Philippines. The Portuguese, and 
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after them the Dutch, approaching from the opposite Chap. III. 
side, extended the horizon of man's thoughts and 
stimulated the new spirit of adventure ; while Eng- 
land, now advancing proudly to her place among the 
maritime powers of Europe, was importing from the 
Farther East not only the choice products of a tropical 
soil, but stories tending to beget compassion for ' poor 
infidels captived by the devil.' The first of her great 
mariners returned in 1580 from his perilous voyage 
round the globe. 

Henceforward almost every year was serving to General 
lift up the veil that covered some remoter province \fl]'^f!^l. 
of the Eastern Archipelago. Another world, as new gwn. 
to Europe as the continent discovered by Columbus, 
and affording not a few distinct analogies to that 
remarkable region, was now gradually laid open to 
the skilful navigator, and explored by men of science, 
and by heralds of the Christian faith. It stretched 
on every side in groups of islands, differing in soil 
and structure, as in geographical distribution ; here 
presenting to the eye a mass of savage and volcanic 
mountains, towering high into the clouds ; there a 
cluster of low coral reefs that scarcely peer above the 
surface of the water ; here abounding in luxuriant 
pastures and sparkling like so many ' gems under the 
sunny sky of the Great Ocean ;' there a long succes- 
sion of untrodden wilderness and sombre forest ; here 
suggesting the idea of an old continent dismembered 
and in part submerged, and there of one that seems 
at present only in course of formation. 

The inhabitants of this region are at first sight no 
less various in their aspect than the island-groups on 
which they have been severally planted ; and accord- 
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Chap. III. ingly the first impressions of the European mariner 
who touched at several of these groups in succession 
were commonly adverse to the thought of primitive 
unity. 
Original He found the natives of different islands and 

papulation! different parts of the same island varying widely 
from each other in temperament, in physical struc- 
ture, in habits, and in speech. Yet here, as we 
have seen already in America, it was rather to a 
superficial and unscientific gaze that local variations 
had presented insurmountable difficulties. Fresh in- 
quiry brought to light fresh points of contact between 
tribes where such aflSnity was not at first suspected; 
and so numerous are the common elements of thought 
and feeling, language and mythology, which after 
a minute analysis are seen to underlie the startling 
discrepancies in physical organisation, that ethnolo- 
gists on merely scientific grounds are more and more 
disposed to hesitate before pronouncing against the 
ultimate derivation of the Oceanic islanders from one 
parent stock. It is remarkable that within the last 
few years, the speech of the Malays, itself originally 
monosyllabic, has been grammatically connected' 
with idioms spoken as far northward as the confines 
of eastern India and western China; thus directing 
us again to the conclusion,, that morally as well as 
geographically the Indian Archipelago is only a 
prolongation of the Indo-Chinese world, and Asia 
the great centre out of which the popialation of the 
whole had radiated long anterior to the birth of pagan 
history. This clear approximation in two languages, 

1 See Mr. Maz Miiller's 'Last searches,' in Bimsen's FMl. of 
Eesults of the Turanian Ee- Univ. Mist. i. 403 sq. 
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of which the seat of one is on the mainland, of the Chap. III. 
other on the islands, furnishes a fresh and still more 
definite link of union between Asia and Polynesia, — ■ 
a link, ' which, even by itself, is strong enough to 
hold two of the mightiest chains of languages to- 
gether ; the Nomads of the sea extending from the 
east coast of Africa to the west coast of America ; 
the Nomads of the continent swarming from the 
south-east to the north-west of Asia.' 

Neglecting, for the present, some few tribes of Two exist- 
Oceanica,' whose ethnological affinities are still un-'^^j^™™' 
determined, we shall find that all the rest are capable 
of classification under two great varieties. 

The members of the first, and probably the elder i. Fapimns. 
of the groups, have very much in common with the 
Khonds and other primitive people scattered in the 
mountains and forests of Central India,^ and in some 

■ e.g. The people known by a generic term for a particular 
the various titles of 'Arafuras,' race of people ; 'but was generally 
'Alfoers' and ' Alforians' (? Arabic applied to the inland inhabitants 

^\A\)- 'Nothing,' says °f tl^f^ i^}™''^' t° 'ijs'i^g^^li 
liJj them Irom the coast tribes. Jde 

hichard (v. 255), ' can be more derives the name froin the Portu- 

puzzling than the contradictory guese ' Alforias' = ' freedmen' or 

accounts which are given of their 'manumitted slaves ;' but it would 

physical characters and manners, rather seem to have been imported 

The only point of agreement be- directly from Arabia, and not 

tween different writers re,specting through a European medium, so 

them is, the circumstance that all that its proper sense would be 

represent them as veiy low in * outsiders,' ' persons beyond the 

civiUsation, and of fierce and san- influence of the coast settlements.' 

guinary habits.' Tet even this ^ See Vol. i. p^ 370, where the 

representation is disputed by D.H. earliest or prse-Xi'yan population 

Kolff, Voyages, ^c, translated of Hinddstta are said to be ' very 

from the Dutch by Mr. Earl black, ill-shapen, and dwarfish, 

(Lend. 1840), pp. 156 sq. Mr. and to have countenances of a 

Earl's own account {The Native very African charaeter.' The 

Maces of the Indian Archipelago, Papuans were certainly of the 

or, Papuans, pp. 61 sq., Lond. same race with the Semangs of 

1853) is probably the most correct, the Malay Peninsula (Earl, as 

He thinks that 'Alforias' is not above, ch. is.), and with the na- 
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Chap. III. adjacent regions ; but they most of all resemble the 
African negroes in the sooty blackness of their skin, 
their crisped and woolly hair, their broad noses, thick 
and prominent lips, receding chins and foreheads, 
and even in their general build.' These Oceanic 
negroes, also termed Negritos, and more properly 
Papuans,^ have now their stronghold in New Guinea, 
where indeed they are enabled to retain their old 
supremacy, as absolute masters of the sea-coast. In 
other islands, they are found at some distance only 
from the shore, among the woods and mountain-fast- 
nesses, maintaining their unequal struggles with a 
different race of settlers, and in spite, as it would 
seem, of all their physical prowess, destined in the 
end to melt away. Their utter extirpation in par- 
ticular islands is matter of authentic history. 
Malayo- The second group of Oceanic tribes and nations, 
by which indeed those great displacements were 
effected, is best known as the Malayo-Polynesian 
family, the brown or copper-coloured race. It seems 
that long after the Papuans were diffused in nearly 
all the intertropical islands, a fresh current of emi- 
gration had begun to set in that direction from the 
eastern continent of Asia. Lively, graceful, and 

tiveg of the Andaman islands in Kawi-Sprache, i. p. iv. Berlin, 

the Bay of Bengal (eh. X.). Other 1836. Some of the full-blooded 

woolly-haired tribes are also said Papuans have spiral and twisted 

to exist at present in the moun- hair growing in large tufts to a 

tain-range which traverses the considerable length : others have 

eastern side of the Indo-Chinese hair growing in short and closely- 

Peninsula {Ibid. p. 158). To the frizzled curls : Prichard, v. 4. 

early influence of this family may ^ " Pua-pua,' or ' Papua," means 

be perhaps attributed the fact that ' crisped', and as referring to the 

many of the ancient idols of the quality of the hair, has come to 

Hindis 'have negro character- be applied to the entire race: 

istica' (p. 160). Earl, Fapmns, p. 3. 
' W. von Humboldt, tfber die 
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in general structure not unfrequently reminding us Chap. III. 
of Arabs, these new settlers form a pointed contrast 
to their sullen, savage, and ill-favoured predecessors. 
Instead of shunning the society of white men, and 
thus resisting all endeavours to promote their in- 
tellectual and religious elevation, few of them have 
ever yet relapsed entirely to a state of barbarism. 
They constitute the demi-civilised population' of the 
Oceanic world. It seems most probable'' that after Probable 
entering the Indian Archipelago, upon their work of "'"^^^ "'"f" 
conquest or extermination, they alighted first of all migration. 
in Sumatra and next in Java ; thence, like genuine 
Tatars of the Ocean, they roved onward in their 
swarming prahus to the different coasts of Borneo, 
to the Ccelebes, and northward to the Philippines, — 
a group of islands where the traces of them are 
especially manifested by the regularity and richness 
of the native speech. 

Advancing now beyond the zone of what are 
termed the pure Malay dialects,' one section of this 
copper-coloured family appears to have wandered 
eastward in search of other territories, and, avoiding 
for a time all fresh collisions with the powerful 

^ * Alle diese Vblkerstamiiie iii. On tKe contrary, few, if any, 
nun besitzen solclie gesellschaft- instances exist in wMch the Pa- 
lichen Einrichtungen, dass man pnans have been known to mani- 
sie mit Unrecht von dem Kreise fest like qualities : cf. Earl, pp. 
civilisirter Nationen ganzlich aus- 94, in. 

schliessen wiirde. Sie haben eine ^ See Shortland's Traditionn^ 

fest gegriindete, uud gar nicht ^c. of tlie New Zealanders, pp. 30 

durchaus einfache, politische sq., Lend. 1854, and Russell's 

Verfassung, religiose Satzungen i'oii/jjma, pp. 37 sq.,Lond. 1852 : 

und Gebrauche, zum Theil sogar where objections on the score of 

eine Art geistlichen Eegiments, distance and the difficulties of 

zeigen Geschicklichkeit in man- navigation are fully considered, 
nigfaltigen Arbeiten, und sind ^ W. von Humboldt, as above, 

kiiime und gewandte Seefahrer': p. ii. ■ 
W. von Humboldt, as above, p. 
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Chap. III. Papuans of New Guinea and the neighbouring groups, 
had found their way to the Ladrones, to the Carolines, 
and ultimately to the Sandwich Islands on the north- 
ern border of the Tropics. From this centre* it is 
not unusual to derive the kindred streams of popul- 
ation, which proceeding southward occupied the 
clustering islands commonly known as Polynesia 
Proper, and penetrated even to New Zealand : so 
that, in the widest meaning of the term, Malayo- 
Polynesian tribes have been diffused across the whole 
of Oceanica, and have now become the dominant 
race, excepting in one narrow circle, where the elder 
family, as we have seen, with more or less admixture, 
still continue to preserve their ancient independence. 
Foreign in- But before I enter on some points relating to 
m'sasurn ^^^ native creeds of Oceanica, as brought especially 
Arehi- ^0 light by recent missionary enterprise, it is im- 
portant to observe, that in the northern territory, 
or the part approaching nearest to the ancient seats 
of Asiatic culture, there were islands which had been 
indebted largely for the rudiments of civilisation to 
other and non-Christian powers, in ancient times to 
Brahmanism and Buddhism,^ and in modern times 
to indefatigable preachers of Islam.' 

' Shortland, as above, pp. 32, ^ See above, p. 83. As modified 

33. The New Zealanders them- into Fo-ism this religion is still 

selves have preserved traditions being propagated here and there 

of the voyage of their ancestors by Chinese traders and colonists, 

from Hawaiki, which this writer e, g. on the coast of New Guinea 

identifies with the largest of the and in Borneo. 

Sandwich Islands : cf. the full ^ The Muhammadans entered 

discussions respecting the original the Archipelago in the 1 3th cent- 

' Migrations of the Oceanic tribes' ury after Christ, when their creed 

in Mr. Hale's Ethnography and was very generally accepted by 

Fhilology of the United States' the Malays. See, for instance, 

Exploring Expedition, pp. 117 — Mr. Horace St. John's Indian 

196, Philadelphia, 1846. Archipelago, i. 42, 274, lond. 
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The island first and principally affected by these Chap. III. 
foreign influences was Java, which in turn, as the Hind&ism 
' Phoenicia of the East/ became an ever-active agent "' '^'^^''■ 
for disseminating the new opinions through far wider 
circles/ among the Batta of Sumatra, in the Coelebes, 
and even on the western coast of Borneo. It is more 
particularly worthy of remark, that not a few of the 
ideas thus propagated over so large an area had been 
first imported from Hindustan by peaceful colonies 
of priests and sages, who without material succours 
were permitted to fix their residence among the 
natives, and had gradually instilled the principles 
which they brought with them, till at length there 
rose in Java a Malay community so tinctured with 
the languages, the literature, the mythes and the 
philosophy of India, as to furnish a most faithful 
copy of Hindii civilisation. ' Perhaps,' says a great 
authority,^ ' no second example is to be found of 
a nation undergoing such a complete infusion of the 
national spirit of another race, without losing its own 
independence.' If we fix our thoughts entirely on 
the province of religion, it appears that at some time 

1853. At tlie present time this GescHecliter Pandn's und Ktmi's, 
creed is again making consider- und die iibrigen Helden der In- 
able progress, as, for instance, in dischen Vorzeit leben nioht nur 
the Arru Islands, and even on noch jetzt im taglichen Andenken 
the coast of New Guinea, with des Tolks, sondem mehrere von 
which it has been connected by ihnen werdeu als einheimisch an- 
means of some commercial inter- gesehen, und Java selbst gilt fiir 
com-se between that island and den Schauplatz vieler ihrer oft 
the Moluccas. besungenen Thaten.' Additional 

' See W. von Humboldt's in- light has been thrown upon this 

vestigation of this point, as above, very interesting subject by inqui- 

1. 338 — 254; and Lassen's Ind. ries which have been since made 

Alterth. ii. 1054. into the literary remains of Bali ; 

' W. von Humboldt, p. viii- see "Weber's Ind. Stiictien, ii. 124 

Elsewhere he writes (i. 4) : sq. 
' Eama, Arjuna, die ganzen 
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Chap. IIL or Other during the interval between the Christian 
era and the introduction of IsMm in the 14th century, 
the Javanese had to a great extent appropriated one 
or more of the indigenous creeds of India. This may- 
be collected, partly from the numerous literary relics 
of the island which are found to have been based on 
corresponding works of the Hindis, and partly from 
surviving images and inscriptions, or from actual 
ruins of magnificent temples dedicated to the Hindd 
gods. It does not seem, however, that the new belief 
of Java was in strict propriety of language either 
Br^hmanism or Buddhism. The highest object of 
men's worship was Batara Guru' (' the Venerated 
Teacher'),^ whom his followers had enthroned superior 
to all other members of their pantheon. The best 
supported of the theories respecting him affirms that 
he was originally a creation of Br^hmans," at the 
crisis when they had been forced into collision 
with the Buddhists of their native province, and 
when consequently the necessity arose of putting 
forth a rival object, worthy to compete with S^kya- 
Its wider muni. The unwonted prominence ascribed to him in 
diffusion. j^Ya led to the diffusion of his name in far more 



Specific 
character 
oftJie new 
creed. 



' Some writers have connected 
batdra with avatdra, and so dis- 
covered an allusion to Vishiiu; 
but the true etymology seems to 
be the Sanskrit hhattdra = ' wor- 
thy of veneration:' Lassen, ii. 
1050, Weber, Jnd. Sttidien, ii. 
126, note. 

2 Very different opinions are 
entertained on this subject, some 
writers labouring to identify Ba- 
Hts, Guru with Gautama Buddha, 
others with a second Buddha or 
Bodhisatwa ; but I think that 



Lassen's arguments are fatal to 
this theory {Ind. Alteri. 11. 1049 
sq.). His own view is that the 
first Br&hmans, who settled in 
Java long before the arrival of 
Buddhists, were of the Vaishnava 
party, i. e. members of the Hindfl 
sect which had invested Vishnu 
in particular with the attributes 
of the Supreme Being, and had 
put him forward, in opposition to 
the Buddhists, as the object of 
men's worship. 
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distant regions. It is used, for instance, by the Chap. III. 
Batta of Sumatra to denote the first of three principal 
divinities/ and in the Ccelebes, Batdra is said to 
mean the eldest son of the Supreme Being." At the 
time when Hindd colonists and traders first arrived 
in Java, Buddhism, we have reason for believing, 
was totally unknown among the native population. 
It had certainly obtained no footing there as late as 
A.D. 414, — the year in which a Chinese pilgrim halted 
on the island for the purpose of investigating the 
religious state of the inhabitants.^ Eventually, how- 
ever, Buddhist doctrines seem to have been introduced 
in very many provinces, and, what is most remark- 
able, had flourished for a season side by side with 
one or more* varieties of Brd,hmanism. To this har- 
' monious coexistence may be traced the startling inter- 
mixture of religious dogmas in the extant literature 
of Java, the confusion of symbolic representations 
on so many of the works of art, and the uncertainty 
which now exists, and will most probably continue 
to exist, respecting all the details of her sacred 
history. 



' These were Bat^ra Guru, denoting the Supreme God, or 
Seri Pada and Mangala Bulan; Godhead in the abstract (p. 251). 
but if we may credit the account ^ See Lassen, 11. 1041, 1042. 
of some missionaries, there stood Fahian remained in Java five 
above them a Supreme Father, months, and speaks both of un- 
and Creator, Debata Hasi Asi. believers and of BrMimans, but 
According to a native composition, not a word of Buddhists, 
some of the chief divinities were ■* The worship of Siva, in par- 
named, with obvious reference to ticular, seems to have been iuti- 
Hindftism, Mesewara(Mahe3wara mately associated with Buddhism 
= S'iva), Bismi, Brehma, Sri, (cf. Vol. i. p. 363, u. i) ; "W. von 
Cala (A¥. von Humboldt, i. 238, Humboldt, i. 280 sq. The effect 
239). of this unnatural union was to 

' Ibid. p. 249. In Luzon, one discountenance and displace the 

of the Philippines, the name also older worship of Vishnu (p. 288). 
recurs under the form Bathala, as 

VOL. II. 12 
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Chap. III. 

§ 1. The Papuan Family. 

Low state Our knowledge is more scanty still* as to the 
femmiity. character and condition of the native races, anterior 
to the age when elements of culture were thus brought 
among them by the colonies from Hindiistan. The 
absence of vernacular words/ expressing the idea of 
Godhead in the abstract, has been cited as a proof 
that the religion of the primitive masters of the 
Archipelago was mournfully corrupted and debased. 
This verdict is emphatically true, as it applies to the 
Papuan family, — a race which constituted the first 
layer of population in the islands of the Farther 
East. At no great distance from the tombs and 
other monuments that serve to illustrate the ancient 
rule of Hindti civilisation, there are remnants also 
of this older race of Oceanic negroes, who, retaining 
all their inextinguishable hatred of the foreigner, 
have handed down the rudest possible forms of un- 
imaginative superstition. Such, for instance, are the 
scattered tribes of Semangs,' who still linger in the 
northern forests of the Malay Peninsula. They re- 
mind us not unfrequently of African negroes ; but 
their creed has also much in common with that of 
wild Americans, as well as with the Shamanism that 

' Ibid. 1.72. which designate the Deity, is also 

'■* Even the Javanese Twang, made with reference to the Ma- 

which was ultimately used hy it- rian Islanders : Prichaid, v. 176. 

self to signify the Godhead, does Among the Dyaks of Borneo there 

not appear to have had this mean- are two names for the Supreme 

ing in the first instance [Ibid. i. God, 'Bewata', and ^Tuppa'; the 

102 sq.). The common term for latter is thought to be the true 

' god-hte' was batdra, and for Dyak name. 

' Godhead ' (Z^wM, both of Sans- ^ h, St. John's Indian ArcU- 

]nM origin. A similar remark, pelago, i, 74. 
touching the absence of all words 
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now predominates in all the higher latitudes of Asia, Chap. III. 
and in many of the oldest tribes of Hindustan. In 
these remote localities, we can discern no more than 
feeble glimmerings of the true religion. The idea, Fapum 
of God has well-nigh vanished from the human spirit ; ^^^ "-^ 
for as often as attempts are made to hold communion 
with Him she is always under the necessity of local- 
ising, or dividing, the object of her thoughts, until 
the great mysterious Power, of which she stands in 
awe, has been degraded into one or other of the 
physical elements. A moral order and a moral 
Governor of the universe are both of them concep- 
tions too exalted for the dark and narrow faculties 
of the savage. Hence it is that few, if any, heathen 
of this class are ever known to pay their acts of 
adoration to the Being' whom in words they will 
acknowledge as their chief divinity : all worship 
is in their case nothing more than deprecation ; it 
is ever tending to propitiate hosts of angry and 
malignant demons. 

Other points in which a family-likeness may be Worship of 
traced between the creeds we are considering, are ''** ^'"'^' 
the periodical commemoration of the dead, and more 
especially the worship of departed ancestors. For 
instance, the Ajetas, a Papuan tribe surviving in 
the Philippines, are still accustomed to assemble 
annually at the tombs, in order to deposit there 
fresh offerings of betel and tobacco.^ At the time 

' See atove, Vol. i. p. 376, and baooo was also offered up in sa- 

compare E. T. Tumerelli's Kazan, orifice by very many of the wild 

fi. 133, respecting the religious tribes of America (see MuUer's 

ideas of the aboriginal tribes in Amer. Xfrreligionsn, pp. 59, 86, 

that neighbourhood. 92, 130, and elsewhere). 

' Earl's Fapuans, p. 132. To- 
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Chap. III. of Sepulture the favourite bow and arrows of the 
hunter are suspended over his grave, from a convic- 
tion that he still enjoys the privilege of issuing 
forth at night, and so reverting for a season to his 
former occupations. Crude and childish as this 
fancy is, we may discover in it germs of a belief in 
some futurity, or reproduction of the present life.' 
Hare the According to the testimony of recent travellers 

Papuans a -^^ Oceanica, the Papuans of New Guinea and else- 
where continue for the most part void, not only of 
poetic feeling and mythology, but also of those 
leading elements which enter into the received idea 
of a religion. ' We could not discover the slightest 
trace of religion among them,' such is the report of 
one intelligent writer,^ in speaking of New Guinea. 
' The Ajetas,' writes a second,' ' have no religion, 
and adore no star.' Yet, on the other hand, it is 
apparent from the context of these passages that 
the authors both intended by 'religion' a coherent 
system of belief and worship governed by a regular 
hierarchy. Of such there are no traces, either in 
the wild tribes of America or of the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago. We ask in vain among those primitive 

1 See above, pp. 34, 35, p. 127, even the gongs are broken to 

n. I, on the analogous idea of the pieces and thrown away. 

Chinese and the American In- ^ Modera's Reiu nam de add- 

dians; and Livingstone, p. 319, west Xzist iian Nieuw Guinea, ni 

of the negroes of South-Central quoted by Earl, Papuans, pp. 49, 

Africa. The Alforias, on the 50. It is worthy of remark that 

contrary, appear, at least in some the same statement had been pre- 

districts, to have no conception of viously made by Kolff, Voyages, 

the immortality of the soul (Kolff, &c., p. 15S, with reference to the 

I'oyages, &c., translated by Earl, 'Alforias' of the Arru islands, 

p. 159). "When a man dies, it is ^ j)g \^ Gironifere, Someninde 

related that his friends assemble Jala Jala, quoted in Earl as above, 

and destroy all the goods he may p. 132. 
have collected durmg his life ; 
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people for the shrines and temples dedicated to the Chap. III. 
worship of particular deities.' We ask in vain for 
any sacerdotal family, or any institution bearing 
close resemblance to the Hindu law of caste.^ The 
right of sacrificing is there held to be the common 
property of all, and that in cases where it may be 
practically restricted either to the head-man of some 
patriarchal group,^ or else to seers and medicine-men 
and wizards, who establish their pretension to a 
mastery in the World of spirits by the frequent use 
of exorcisms, of incantations, and of magic spells. 
So far indeed are the Papuans from abjuring all Their ideas 
rehgion that we find them everywhere betraying "/ ^^" '''" 
a keen sense of their relation to invisible agents 
and led captive by a number of most abject super- 
stitions. They believe that the mysterious Power 
above them is discerpted and diffused in almost every 
part of nature, animate and inanimate ; and selecting 
some one form in which this power is thought to 
he especially active, they embrace it as their fetish 
and their guardian deity. Such fetish is at one time 
a rude piece of sculpture, as a snake, a lizard, or 
some other reptile ; at a second time it is a bit of 



' ' The want of any form of guese account, translated by Pur- 
puHic woraMp, or of idols, or of chas, declares that the ' Caphar 
formal prayers or sacrifice, makes nation is the most brutal and bar- 
both Caffres and Bechuanas appear barous in the world, neither wor- 
as among the most godless races shipping God nor any idol, nor 

of mortals Though they aU having image, church, or sacri- 

possess a distinct knowledge of fice,' &c. 

a deity and of a future state, they ^ This is the more noticeable, 

show so little reverence, and feel because a species of caste-system 

BO little connexion with either, does prevail in many parts of 

that it is not surprising that some Polynesia proper. 

have supposed them entirely ig- ^ Earl, p. 85, speaking of the 

noraut on the subject :' Living- natives of Dory, in New Gainea : 

stone, pp. 158, 159. A Portu- cf. above, Vol. i. p. 376. 
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Chap. III. bone Or mineral ; at a third it rises to the dignity k 
of a human figure, small in size and absolutely 
hideous in expression. This third variety indeed, 
which in New Guinea is entitled Jcarwar (a mean 
figure carved in wood and holding up a shield), may 
be regarded as their highest mode of representing or 
embodying the divine. It occupies a prominent place 
in every cottage, serving there the two-fold purpose 
of an oracle and an idol. The persons who consult 
it are said to ' squat before it, clasp the hands over 
the forehead, and bow repeatedly, at the same time 
stating their intentions. If they are seized with any 
nervous feeling during this process it is considered 
as a bad sign, and the project is abandoned for a 
time ; if otherwise — that is to say, if they really wish 
to carry out the proposed object — the idol is supposed 
to approve. It is considered necessary that the 
karwar should be present on all important occasions, 
such as births, marriages, or deaths." 
Veneration Among the few minute peculiarities, which recent 
rinainZTee enterprise has brought to light, in aid of the endea- 
vour to connect religious thoughts and customs of 
Papuans with those of continental Asia, there is none 
perhaps more striking than the veneration paid to the 
waringin-tree,^ a species of banyan or Indian fig. 
So strong is their devotion to it that the wilder tribes 
of Ceram lodge apd almost live among its branches ; 
and throughout the aboriginal family of the Ar- 
chipelago,' this tree has been no less invested with 
sacred and mysterious characteristics. A similar 

' Ibid. pp. 84, 85. China have imbibed precisely the 

- Iliid. p. 116: cf. p. 160. same ideas, even where they are 

' Ibid, where Mr. Earl adds ' untainted with Buddhism.' 
that the lower classes, at least, of 
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kind of veneration, we have seen/ prevailed in every Chap. III. 
part of India from a high antiquity. The vata was 
there absolutely worshipped by the superstitious 
multitude ; beneath its sacred shadow the ascetic 
wasted his remaining strength in the attempt to con- 
summate his reabsorption into Brahma ; and thither, 
as their favourite haunt, resorted poets and philo- 
sophers, all eager to bestow on it their choicest 
appellations, and rejoicing to behold in its majestic 
form the 'tree of knowledge and intelligence.' If 
these coincidences do not' actually warrant a belief 
that in the intertropical islands, as elsewhere, the 
veneration paid to the waringin-tree is a distorted 
reminiscence of events recorded in the opening chap- 
ters of Holy Writ, the general circulation of such 
a story both in Eastern Asia and in Oceaniea will 
at least supply us with additional hints as to the 
ultimate and generic unity of the populations there 
located. 



§ 2. The Malay o-Polynesian Family. 

In passing from the older to the younger family of EthnoUgi- 
Oceanic islanders, attention is arrested by one special ^s^oTf)^ 
group, which either from a geographical or ethno- vuiam. 
logical point of view may be regarded as transition- 
links between the black and copper-coloured races.'' 

' See Vol. I. p. 306, and the layo-Polynesians more than the 

references there. Papuans: 'La circoncision,' he 

* M. Dumont d'TJrTille (quoted continues, ' se pratique generale- 

iu Prichard, t. 243, 244) was the ment parmi les peuples de Viti : 

first to draw attention to this le kava est usite chez eux, et le 

poiat, having observed that in betel ne Test point, bien que la 

many of their characteristic habits noiz d'arek se trouve sur leur sol. 

the Fijians resembled the Ma- Ces ilea sont done la Umite com- 
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Chap. III. These are the Fijfans or Vitians/ lying mii 

between the shores of India and America, and on 
the very confines of the zone of population where 
Papuans are still intermixed with Polynesians 
proper. To what extent such intermixture has actu- 
ally taken place in the Viti islands, may be very 
difficult to determine, either from the physical struc- 
ture of the people, or the genius of their native 
language : but all writers on the subject now agree, 
that notwithstanding their generally dark complexion, 
they I exhibit much of the plasticity, the animation, 
and the intellectual power which characterise their 
graceful neighbours in the Tonga or Friendly islands. 
Their san- With regard, however, to the spiritual condition of 
^spZit^ the former, the reports of recent missionaries and 
explorers are both absolutely appalling. Those Viti- 
ans who continue strangers to the Gospel, are the 
Aztecs of the Oceanic world. Their vigour is ex- 
pended chiefly on the field of battle, and familiarity 
with bloodshed, while creating a fanatical depreciation 
of human life, appears in the majority of cases to be 
drying up the springs of natural affection. We 
behold in them, as in the Mexicans, a dark exempli- 
fication of the way in which some knowledge of the 
useful arts may co-exist with almost every species 

mune de la race cuiTr^e ou Poly- present state of these people will 

nesienne, et de la race noire Oc^- be found in Dr. Berthold See- 

anienne ou Melan^sienne.' This mann's Viti : an Aocount of a 

intermediate character is said to Government Mission to the Vitian 

find a parallel in the natives of err Fijian Islands in the yean 

Madagascar at the western ex- i860 — 61 : Cambridge, 1862. The 

tremity of Oceanica {Ibid. p. 253), natives term their islands collect- 

who, although belonging to the ively 'Viti'; the common desig- 

Malayo-Polynesian family, have nation 'Fiji', or 'Feejee', comes 

numerous points in common with from the Tonguese, who cannot 

Papuans. pronounce the D : p. 404. 
' An interesting account of the 
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of atrocity,' — with infanticide, with human sacrifices, Chap. III. 
with the strangulation of whole families in honour 
of some fallen chief, with brutish feasts upon the 
bodies of their foes and even of their fellow-subjects. 
It may be that very many of these horrible usages 
were first of all adopted under the influence of the 
devil-worship, which prevailed, and is prevailing, in 
every part of heathendom ; but the Vitians of the 
present day are instigated to commit such deeds of 
darkness, rather by a false idea of immortality than 
by eagerness to pacify a host of angry and vindictive 
spirits. Arguing, for example, that the state of man 
after death^ will be at first identical in every way 
with that in which he died, they generally destroy 
a friend or relative, long before the natural close 



^ The best, and indeed the only- 
full, authority respecting the sav- 
age customs of these islanders is 
WUkes's liarratim of the United 
States Exploring Expedition^ Vol. 
HI. Lond. 1845. The practice of 
putting widows to death at the 
funerals of their hushands seemed 
to W. von Humboldt a proof of 
Indo-Malayan influence ; and, he 
might have added, that in both 
cases the future happiness of the 
victim waa thought to be involved 
in this act of devotion ; but among 
the Vitians, widows are not the 
only persons so immolated; slaves 
and even children of the deceased 
sometimes sharing the same fate. 
Speaking of the negroes of South- 
Central Africa, Dr. Livingstone 
says, that ' when a chief dies, a 
number of servants are slaughtered 
with him to form his company in 
the other world' (p. 318). He 
then adds, ' As we go north, the 
people become more bloodily su- 
perstitious.' Captain WUkes's 



description of the cannibalism of 
the Yitians is inexpressibly re- 
volting (in. 97, 102) ; cf. Russell's 
I^olpnesia, pp. 265, 266 ; and See- 
mann's Viti, pp. 173 sq. The 
same horrid usages prevail as ex- 
tensively among the savage na- 
tives of the New Hebrides and 
New Caledonia (Bussell, p. 427). 
2 Wilkes, Exploring Expedition, 
III. 96. He had previously re- 
marked (p. 94) : ' This belief in 
a future state, guided by no just 
notions of religious or moral obK- 
gation, is the source of many ab- 
horrent practices.' The report, 
however, of Mr. Hale, philologist 
to the United States Expedition 
(p. 54, Philadelphia, 1846), is, 
that according to the general be- 
lief of those islanders ' the soul 
passes through two states or con- 
ditions of future existence [the 
first, of happiness ; the second, of 
misery] before it undergoes its 
final destiny — annihilation.' 
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Chap. III. of his existence. They are guilty also, here and 
there, of self-immolation ; in the hope of thus secur- 
ing an escape from misery and decrepitude in this 
life and from permanent dishonour in the next. So 
rife indeed has grown the practice of strangulation 
or of burying men alive, from one cause or other,' 
that only a single instance of natural death came 
under the observation of Europeans during a pro- 
tracted stay in one of those islands. 
Serpent- If we now proceed to question the same authorities 

symbol. ^j^j^ reference to specific tenets there prevailing, we 
discover, as in Mexico and other regions, that the 
symbol of the mystic serpent has been always made 
to play a very prominent part. The highest member 
of the Viti pantheon, and the ruler (as men think) 
of all the island-world, is Ndengei,''* who, though 
manifesting himself, it is believed, from age to age 
in a variety of human forms, is actually worshipped 
as a mighty serpent ; the figure of that reptile being 



1 The cau8e may be, and often whicli she was put into her grave, 
is, a real wish to benefit the with the usual ceremonies. They 
person immolated ; and it con- returned to feast and mourn, after 
stantly happens therefore that a which she was entirely forgotten 
son strangles his parents at their as though she had not existed' 
own request. ' Mr. Hunt did aE (p. 9j). See also Seemann, F»i», 
in his power to prevent so dia- pp. 192 sq. 
bolical an act ; but the only reply 2 i The word Ndengei is sup- 
he received was, that she was posed by some to be a corruption 
their mother, and they were her of the first part of the name 
children, and they ought to put Tffl«^a-&a(greatTanga), the chief 
her to death. On reaching the divinity of Polynesia' (Hale, as 
grave, the mother sat down, when above, p. 184); which seems to 
they all, including children, grand- fall in with the received opinion 
children, relations, and friends, that the Vitians, if not originally 
took an affectionate leave of her. Polynesian, adopted some of the 
A rope, made of twisted tapa, was religious tenets, as well as some 
then passed twice around her of the arts, of their Polynesian 
neck by her sons, who took hold neighbours, 
of it, and strangled her ; after 
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dominant in all the representations, even where it has Chap. III. 
not been exclusively adopted. Some few glimmerings 
of moral consciousness are visible in the wide-spread 
notion that one class of disembodied spirits, who 
would fain revert to the immediate presence of the 
highest god, are constantly repulsed by an enormous 
giant wielding a large axe.' ' With this weapon he 
endeavours to wound all who pass him.' The ap- Sons of 
proach to Ndengei is, however, much facilitated by ""^^'" 
the mediation of two other Viti deities, the sons of 
Ndengei, who connect the highest god with a descend- 
ing series of minor spirits, each the tutelary genius 
of a single island or a separate ti-ibe.^ But here, 
as elsewhere, the benignant spirits are continually 
thwarted by the arbitrary powers of mischief and 
misrule, who constitute the gods of the infernal re- 
gions." One of these, it is contended, sits upon the 
brink of ' a huge fiery cavern, into which he precipi- 
tates departed spirits.' Another ('the one-toothed 
lord') is pictured to the warm imagination of the 
trembling native as inhabiting the figure of a man, 
with wings instead of arms, and claws to snatch his 
victims. ' His tooth is large enough to reach above 
the top of his head ; it is alleged that he flies through 



' Wilkes, in. 83. ' Those who of the natives and those prophe- 

are wounded dare not present cies of Holy Writ which carry on 

themselves to Ndengei, and are our thoughts to the great winding 

obliged to wander about in the up of all things. They hold, 

mountains.' But as Captain * that all the souls of the departed 

Wilkes continues, ' whether the will remain in their appointed 

spirit he wounded or not, depends place, until the world is destroyed 

not upon the condnct in life^ but by fire, and a new one created* 

they ascribe an escape from the (p. 94). 

blow wholly to good luck.' A ^ Ibid. p. 84. 

singular coincidence is found in ^ Ibid. pp. 84, 85. 
some districts between opinions 
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Chap. III. the air emitting sparks of fire.' The dread of such 
Bondage to malevolent beings far outbalances the hope inspired 
fear. among these tribes by vague ideas respecting the 

beneficence of other spirits ; and as happiness itself 
is seldom there associated with the presence of moral 
qualities, either in the judge or in the human subject, 
but is treated merely as the fruit of chance or of 
caprice,' the sentiment of fear is still more terribly 
awakened whensoever the Vitian, in the hours of 
silence or of sickness, listens to the beating of his 
inmost heart, and communes more directly with the 
world invisible. To the consternation thus excited 
we may trace the number of the mhure (' spirit- 
houses'), where he stops to deprecate the powers 
of darkness and present his horrible oblations. On 
this feeling had been grounded the despotic sway^ 
long exercised by the amhati, or members of the 
sacerdotal order, each of whom was venerated as the 
mouthpiece of a spirit ruling in one single district, 
and as able by his frantic gestures to ward off im- 
pending evils, or extort a favourable answer to the 
cry of the oppressed. 
Frimeml We may perhaps discover some faint echo of 

a primitive tradition in the story circulated far and 
wide among the Viti islands as to the extraction of 
all human beings from one single pair.' The first- 

* ' At Eewa, it is believed that seem to be ascribed rather to his 

the spirits first repair to the caprice than to any desert of the 

residence of Ndengei, who allots departed soul ;' p. 85. 

some of them to the devils for ^ Ibid. pp. 87 sq. 

food, and sends the rest away to ' Ibid. p. 82 : cf. Hale's Mthno- 

Mukalou, a small island off Eewa, graphy, &c. of the Exploring Ex- 

where they remain until an ap- pedition, pp. 177, 178, where a 

pointed day, after which they are similar tradition, long prevalent 

all doomed to annihilation. The in the Tonga islands, is explained 

judgments thus passed by Ndengei as 'an ancient mythos, under 



traditions. 
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born of mankind, according to this story, shewed Chap. Ill, 
himself unfaithful to his Maker and grew black. ^ 
The second-born, less biassed on the side of wicked- 
ness, was fairer and was better clad. The last in 
order of production, but the first in virtue and in- 
telligence, were members of the white race. But 
a more remarkable coincidence is furnished by the 
legend of some mighty deluge, which, however 
startling from its close affinity to the sacred narrative, 
can hardly have been coloured in late years through 
intercourse with Europeans, since it is alleged that 
the precedence of one island (Mbenga) is derived 
entirely from the general currency which this tradi- 
tion has obtained among the rest. 

The story is thus reported to us by a recent 
hand :^ 

'After the islands had heen peopled hy the first man and 
woman, a great rain took place, \)j which they were finally sub- 
merged; but, befiare the highest places were covered by the 
waters, two large double canoes made their appearance. In 
one of these was Eokora, the god of carpenters ; in the other, 
Eokola, his head workman, who picked up some of the people, 
and kept them on board until the waters had subsided; after 
which they were again landed on the island. It is reported 
that in former times canoes were always kept in readiness 
against another inundation. The persons thus saved, eight in 
number, were landed at Mbenga, where the highest of their 
gods is said to have made his first appearance. By virtue of this 

which the early history of the - "Wilkes, pp. 82, 83. Mr. Hale, 

islanders is veiled, though in the as above (p. 55) confirms this 

passage of centuries the real parts statement, and conjectures (in a 

have been forgotten, and the story note) that the whole alluvial plain 

has received of late a new appli- on the east side of the group of 

cation,' owing to the intercourse islands might be easily submerged 

with Europeans. hy one of the immense waves that 

' Cf. Livingstone's Travels, p. sweep across the Pacific. See 

24. also Seemann, J'iti, pp. 395 sq. 
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Chap. III. tradition, the chiefs of Mbenga take rank before all others, 
and have always acted a conspicuous part among the Fijis. 
They style themselves Ngali-duva-ki-langi (stibject to heaven 
alone).' 

Conversion It is refreshing to narrate that, in addition to such 
of the rui- intimations of original oneness with the rest of men, 

ans to ° , ^ 

Christian- a nobler proof of the humanity of the Vltlan has been 
*'^' found, during the last twenty years, in his religious 

susceptibility. Those very islands, which were stained 
from age to age by every species of licence and atro- 
city, have now become the starting-point of vigorous 
efforts' to disseminate a knowledge of the Gospel on 
the farthest shores of Oceanica. The mariner who 
touches now at spots where until recently no symptom 
had been shewn of spiritual improvement, is amazed 
on finding how the fiercest wolves of heathendom are 
tamed by Christian agencies, how cannibals have lost 
their relish for the blood of others, and how brutal 

' See Eussell's Polynesia, pp. delightful contrast to their pro- 

264 sq. pp. 420 — 424; and Events ceedings during the former part 

in Feejee, narrated in recent letters of this year. The first eight 

from several J'Teslei/anMissionaries, months of our residence in Feejee 

Lond. 1855. Until 1841 the pro- contributed some of the darkest 

gress of the Gospel was very slow, records to the pages of Feejeean 

but in 1846 nine of this group of history; the most experienced 

islands were wholly or mainly missionaries confessing them to 

Christian, and twenty-four, in- have no parallel. Now a glorious 

eluding the two large ones, were change is effected, hy the power 

partially illuminated. ThefoUow- of the Spirit, in many towns 

ing extract from a letter printed which a few months ago a mis- 

in the Wesleyan-Methodist Maga- sionary or teacher durst not enter, 

zine for 1856, p. 460, is a very the prevailing practice being war 

remarkable testimony to the fur- and cannibalism. The people 

ther progress of the same great then trusted to their gods and 

undertaking. This letter is dated reverenced them, strictly prohibit- 

Viwa, Feejee, August 23, 1855; ing admission into their temples : 

'Thousands,' says the writer of now they crave teachers and 

it, 'have within the last few books, and are endeavouring to 

weeks abandoned heathenism, and sing the praise of God, and leam- 

made a profession of Christianity ; ing to read the Bible.' 
and their conduct now presents a 
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and barbaric clans are being fast converted into Chap. III. 
peaceful confraternities. ' Violence shall no more be 
heard in thy land, wasting nor destruction within 
thy borders.' 

But the Gospel has been also propagated in some The New 
other islands of the Archipelago, and has taken root ^^ *" '''^'' 
especially in one distant group, of which the natives 
seem, with slight admixture, to be genuine Poly- 
nesians.' If the Viti islanders were made to furnish 
the best type of mixed or intermediate families, 
uniting the Papuan to the younger stock of Oceanic 
nations, an example of these latter, scarcely altered 
from their primitive condition, might be studied some 
few years ago among the people of New Zealand. 
' The Maori of New Zealand,' we are told,^ ' are one 
of the branches of the Polynesian family, who seem 
to have been preserved, to the greatest extent, un- 
mixed with foreign alloy ;' and as the principal 
superstitions, until lately dominant in those parts, 
are said to represent with singular fidelity the state 
of religious feeling which has long obtained ' through- 
out the great mass of the islands of the Pacific Ocean," 

^ Some writers have suspected classes of their own coiniminity, 
(Prichard, v. 126 sq.) from the it is most probable that the ex- 
diversities of physical character isting variations of type result 
that the Maori ought not to be from certain differences of caste, 
considered one race of people, but which are extensively recognised 
axe ia reality a mixed nation, con- among all the islands of the Great 
sisting (i) of the remains of an Ocean. 

aboriginal population (Papuan), - Shortland, Traditions, &c. of 

and (2) of a Polynesian race who the New Zealanders, pp. 79, 80. 
conquered them, and became ^ Sir G. Grey, T^olynesian My- 

gradually blended with them by thology, p. xii. Loud. 1 855 ; where 

intermarriages. Tet similar va- the resemblance is thought to ex- 

rieties exist in all the other Poly- tend ia some measure as far as 

nesian islands, and as the natives the ' religious system of ancient 

of New Zealand are themselves Mexico.' It may be definitely 

unconscious of any radical dis- asserted that the same general 

tinction between the various ideas, and very many of the same 
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Chap. III. the Maori have on this account been here selected for 
a more particular notice. 

Original It appears to be established that the colonisation 

twMZrf^^ the group of islands called New Zealand is com- 
paratively modern, stretching backwards at the furthest 
to a period of five or six hundred years.' When 
Cook approached that region in 1769, the natives had 
already earned a very bad pre-eminence ; they were 
noted for their lack of conscientiousness, as well as 
for their gross and murderous ferocity; and the re- 
ception given to all succeeding visitors, of whom no 
small proportion fell into the snare of the infuriated 
savage, only added to the prevalent conviction that 
the people of New Zealand had become incorrigibly 
vile, and must in future be entirely abandoned.^ The 
low tone, however, of the moral system there prevail- 
ing, the weakness of domestic instincts, the decay of 
parental authority, the desecration of the marriage-tie, 
the general disregard of human suffering, the perpetu- 

Their re- ation of a cannibalism, as rife and horrid as in other 
parts of heathendom, — these all were superadded to 



liffiotis sen- 
sibility. 



minutiae, are, or were till recently, above, pp. 146 aq. This last 

extant in (i) the Navigator Is- writer, while agreeing that the 

lands, (2) the Friendly Islands, New Zealanders are ' evidently 

(3) the Society Islands, (4) the of the pure Polynesian stock't(p. 

Hervey Islands, (5) the Austral 11), cannot help noticing how, in 

Islands, (6) the Gamhier Islands, complexion, form and profile they 

(7) the Low or Dangerous Archi- 'comeveryneartoNorthAmerioan 

pelago, (8) the Marquesas, (9) the Indians.' Mr. Earl {Sastern Seas, 

Sandwich Islands, the most north- p. 277) is similarly struck by * the 

erly group of Polynesia ; together extraordinary and almost perfect 

with a multitude of smaller clus- resemblance' which the Dyaks 

ters, and, as the most remote of (a variety of the copper-coloured 

all the Polynesian settlements, race) bear to 'those aboriginal 

Easter Island, which is at no tribes of South America, which 

great distance from the coast of occupy a similar description of 

South America. country.' 

1 Shortland, p. 19 ; Grey, pp. 2 Euggell, Polynesia, p. 347. 
132 sq. Hale, Ethnography, as 
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an eminent measure of spiritual susceptibility. Like Chap. III. 
the men of Athens, whom St. Paul attempted to im- 
press with the idea of one almighty and illimitable 
God, as well as of the common origin and consangui- 
nity of the human species, it was found that Poly- 
nesians proper carried their habitual manifestations 
of religious feeling to a more than ordinary pitch 
l^euTiZaiiioveaTepoi). 'When we compare them,' 
says an accurate writer,' ' with the natives of Aus- 
tralia, who, though not altogether without the idea 
of a God, hardly allow this idea to influence their 
conduct, we are especially struck with the earnest 
devotional tendencies of this people, among whom 
the whole system of public polity, and the regulation 
of their daily actions, have reference to the supposed 
sanction of a supernatural power ; who not only have 
a pantheon, surpassing, in the number of divinities 
and the variety of their attributes, those of India and 
Greece, but to whom every striking natural phenom- 
enon, every appearance calculated to inspire wonder 
and fear, — nay, often the most minute, harmless, and 
insignificant objects, seem invested with supernatural 
attributes, and worthy of adoration. It is not,' he 
continues, ' the mere grossness of idolatry, for many 
of them have no images, and those who have, look 
upon them simply as representations of their deities, 
but it is a constant, profound, absorbing sense of the 
ever-present activity of divine agency, which con- 
stitutes the peculiarity of this element in the moral 
organisation of this people.' 

What, then, was the general state of feeling in The Maori 
the heathen of New Zealand, with respect to a most ^q""^ "■' 

' Mr. Hale, as before, pp. i6, 17. 
VOL. n. 13 
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Chap. III. vital point of all religions, — that of one supreme ! 
Creator ? The reply is, such conceptions of the 
Godhead were unknown to them, and when at first 
presented to their notice by the Christian missionary, I 
were received with no small measure of repugnance) 
and contempt.' According to the Maori creed the 
ultimate origin of all things, even of the higher gods 
themselves, is Night and Nothingness. The wild 
traditions of that people, dating as they constantly 
profess^ from ages long anterior to their settlement, 
in New Zealand, all ' begin with nothing, which 
produced something, and that brought forth some- 
thing more, and generated a power of increasing." 
And as night, in their philosophy, preceded day, 
the oldest order of the Maori gods are also gods 
of darkness ; one who has been deemed the prototype 
of all the rest is there entitled the ' Great daughter 
of Night,' the goddess of gloom, of solitude, of hades, 
and of death.* There seems, however, to have always 
lingered in the mind a glimmering of some purer 
and more noble class of verities ; men felt that spirit 
in its essence is superior to all forms of matter, and 
that thought must therefore have been pre-existent, 
planning and directing the formation of the visible 



' Thus Mr. Taylor, in his Te it ia the beginning; one made 

Ika a Maui, or New Zealand and this, another that : Tane made 

tte/mAaiitewfa (p. i3,note; Lond. trees, Eu mountains, Tanga-roa 

1855), tells us that 'speaking to fish,' &c. 

Te Heuheu, the powerful Chief ^ Shortland, p. 42. 

of Taupo, of God, as being the ^ Taylor, p. 14, Shortland, p. 

Creator of all things, he ridiculed 39. 

the idea, and said. Is there one ■• Her Maori name is Mine-mi- 
maker of all things amongst you a-te-po, which under slight modi- 
Europeans ? is not one a carpenter, fications is also found in other 
another a blacksmith, another a islands, as in Tonga, Tahiti, and 
shipbuilder?' &o. 'And so was Hawaii: Taylor, p. 41. 
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world.' In this particular, indeed, we recognise a Chap. III. 
faint approximation in New Zealand to the cosmo- 
gonic theories that long absorbed the interest of the 
speculative China-man. The Absolute of the one^ 
is only a more philosophic method of expressing the 
First Thought of the other. But resemblance is Mythe of 
more clearly traceable in the texture of the ancient J^"^'' ""'^ 
mythe, in which the moulding of the universe into 
its present shape has been referred to an abrupt 
division between Heaven and Earth," — the two great 
powers, or principles of nature, which heretofore were 
blended into one, or held together by some potent 
and indissoluble bond. Their names, according to 
the Maori creed, were Rangi (Heaven) and Papa 
(Earth). ^ Till this divulsion, says a native story, 
the six children born to them were ever musing 
within themselves as to the difference between light 
and darkness. Wearied by the long continuance of 
impenetrable void, they rose eventually into an atti- 
tude of wild rebellion ; and muttering to each other, 
asked what should be done with Rangi and Papa. 
'^hall we slay them, or shall we separate them?' 
Tu-mata-uenga^ said, 'Yes, let us kill them.' Tane 

' Taylor, p. 14, who styles the his thinking, a Chinese or Japan- 

Sist period In their mythological ese origin: pp. 184, 185. 

system the 'epoch of thought,' ^ Above, p. 52. 

md observes with reference to ^ Crrey, Folynesian Mythology, 

iis branch of their traditions, pp. i sq. ; Taylor, pp. 19, 20. 

;hat they 'mark a far more ad- ^ Sir G. Grey explains this 

ranced state' of Intelligence than word as meaning 'man,' or 'fierce 

s discernible among the heathen man' ; and Mr. Taylor Identifies 

)f the present day. Tu-mata-uenga with Tute-nga- 

' See above, pp. 48, 49. Mr. nahau, the third son of Eangl 

uylor, without making any allu- and Papa, and the grand author 

ion to these coincidences, points of evil, who, according to the 

lut some particulars of dress and same story, ' cut the smews' that 

nanufacture which betoken, to united Heaven and Earth. 
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Chap. III. Mahuta' replied, ' No, by no means, rather let us 
Severance separate them ; let one he placed above and let the 
of these two other remain below : let the one be like a stranger 

Principles. ° 

far removed from us, let the other be near as a father 
or motlier to us.' Five of their unnatural offspring 
hearkened to this counsel ; one alone was strongly 
opposed to the idea of separation ; five decided that 
their parents should be riven asunder ; one only 
loved them. This affectionate son was Tawhiri- 
matea, the father of the winds, who, at the close of 
the catastrophe, determined to chastise his brothers 
for their foul impiety. Tane, who is viewed as the 
progenitor of trees, or rather as a tree himself, was 
shaken and uprooted ; Tanga-roa, in like manner, 
the presiding spirit of the ocean, foamed and quivered 
under the avenging tempest; and accordingly the 
universe, as now existing, had been cradled in the 
midst of elemental wars, of furious conflicts and con- 
vulsions. 
The new One result of the great severance between Earth 

^divinities ^'^'^ Heaven was the projection of a second order 
of divinities, — the rebel sons of Eangi and Papa, 



• Tane is the first of living the father of all fish, and the 
creatures or emanations, and to great god of ocean. This last 
him has been assigned the work name varying in different parts of 
of 'propping up' the heavens. Oceanica (as Tangaloa, Tanaloa, 
This was his first great duty ; Taaroa) is thought by some to 
afterwards we hear of him giving indicate a self-existent God, ' the 
hirth to trees and every kind of creator of the earth, or at least 
birds. The other sons of Eangi of the islands of the sea, and of 
and Papa, were Tiki or Tii, a the human race' (Hale, p. 22). 
(male }) divinity from whom pro- ' At the little newly-discovered 
ceeded man (cf Taylor, p. 23 ; island of Fakaofo, the natives 
Hale, Ethnography, &c. pp. 23, spoke of him with great awe as 
24) ; Tahu, the author of good, Tangaloa i lunga i te langi (Tan- 
but never prominent in this system galea above in the heavens):' Ibii- 
of mythology; and Tanga-roa, 
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wlio are thus distinguished from the members of the Chap. III. 
older series as the gods of light. They constitute 
at present the chief divinities of heathen Polynesia ; 
their place is in the highest and most glorious of the 
ten heavens.' Conjectures have been made to the 
effect that long before the first migrations of the 
Polynesian tribes, they were accustomed, as a people, 
to adore one principal divinity,^ v7ho was, eventually, 
on the formation of the mythe respecting the divorce 
of Earth and Heaven, confounded with a son of 
Eangi and Papa, the marine god Tanga-roa. It has 
also been suggested, but with far less probability, 
that these islanders had originally confined their 
worship to three leading aspects in the character" of 
the Supreme Being, and had thus arrived at the 
conception of three grand personifications, — the Crea- 
tor, the Sustainer, the Eevealer. ■ Still, whatever may Maori 
be thought of these suggestions, it is clearly ascer--^"^* ^"™' 

' Taylor, p. 17. their hearts were bad [of. the 

" Hale, p. 22. In the mytho- Vitian legend, above, p. 189]: 

logy of the Tongans, this divinity they remained at Tonga, and are 

(Tangaloa) is made to fish up the present race of inhabitants :' 

their group of islands and to cover Prichard, v. 107, 108. I am dis- 

it with fruits and animals, like posed to think that the Orongo, 

those of Bulotu (his own special Orono, and Eono of the Sandwich 

paradise), but perishable and of Islanders are only debased forms 

inferior quality. ' He sent his of Tangaroa ; and it is curious to 

two sons, Toob6 and VSca-fcow- remark, that traditions were there 

ooh, with their wives, to people also prevalent respecting visits of 

it. Vica-^cow-ooli was wise and White Men as somehow connected 

virtuous ; Toobo idle and de- with this divinity, insomuch that 

praved. Envying the prosperity Captain Cook, like Cortes in 

of his brother, Toobo at length America, was actually taken for 

killed him [? Gain and Abel].' their favourite god, and reverenced 

" iloa, enraged at this, sent on that account. 



Vioa-acow-ooli and his family ' e. g. Hale, as above, p. 24 ; 

with prosperous gales to an eastern who adds, however, that the 

land, where they became ancestors meaning and application of the 

of the Papalangi, or White People, three names which he proposes. 

The descendants of Toobo were * have been much confused.* 
condemned to be black, because 
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Chap. III. tained that the New Zealander of modern times, in 
common with all other natives of Oceanica, was in 
principle as well as practice an avowed polytheist. 
His pantheon, we have seen, outnumbered that of 
India or of Hellas. Everything that came within the 
cognizance of the senses was believed to be the organ 
of one special god, the offspring of one present and 
peculiar energy, which the Maori called its ' father." 
This diffused, discerpted Power was sometimes repre- 
sented as devoid of form or personality; its mode 
of manifestation being absolutely identified with start- 
ling and mysterious processes of nature, as displayed 
in meteors, rainbows, whirlwinds, and the like. At 
other times, such manifestation was restricted to the 
form of a particular beast, or bird, or reptile, as the 
dog, the shark, the woodpecker, the rat, the ant, the 
lizard. Or in cases when the gods^ assumed distinctly 
human shapes in the imagination of the Maori, and 
were consciously invested with human attributes, 
they always bore, as in the rest of heathendom, a 
close resemblance to their ordinary worshippers ; and 
Character hence the brightest heaven of this mythology does 
humanized little more than reproduce the various ills and con- 
dwinities. flj(.(;g gf ^j^g present life. The history of a god, in 

^ See Mr. Taylor's catalogue of and are believed to possess the 

some of these ' creative fathers,' same powers as other deities' (p. 

pp. 32, 33, note. 21). ' At Depeyster's Group, die 

2 ' On nearly, if not quite, all westenmiost cluster of Polynesia, 

the groups [of Polynesia] there we were visited by a chief, who 

have been, at a very late period, aimounced himself as the atua or 

men who have been regarded by god of the islands, and was ac- 

the natives as partaking of the knowledged as such by the other 

divine nature, — in short, as earth- natives' {Hid.). These remark- 

ly gods :' Hale, p. 20. At the able phenomena remind us very 

Marquesas the common title of forcibly of the modern man-wor- 

these persons is 'atua, or gods, ship of Tibet (above, p. 94). 
who receive the same adoration. 
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other words, is that of some great chief or warrior, Chap. III. 
frequently disfigured by the grossest of all human 
vices, and too seldom calculated to suggest one noble 
wish or stir one generous emotion. These gods 
' were cannibals ; they were influenced by like feel- 
ings and passions with men, and they were uniformly 
bad. To them were ascribed all the evils to which 
the human race is subject ; each disease was supposed 
to be occasioned by a different god, who resided in 
the part affected.'^ 

The generic name of a divinity, in the language Nature of 
of New Zealand, is atua^ varied in the other districts ^°'J ^£^ 
of Polynesia to hotua and etua; but, as might have i«>'"^- 
been anticipated from the character imputed to such 
beings, they are seldom or never made the objects 
of religious worship in the Christian meaning of the 
term. The constant purpose of their votaries was 
to pacify, to vanquish, to disarm them. In the vast 
majority of cases, the atua was a powerful adversary 
skilled in supernatural arts, and rendered proof against 
all ordinary weapons. Hence arose the multitude of 
charms and rites of divination [haraldas^), forming the 
chief element in the Maori worship. Every act of 
grave importance, hunting, fishing, war, the planting 
or the reaping of the humara (sweet potatoe), was 
preceded by a multitude of solemn incantations, 



' Taylor, p. 34. all circumstances — to conquer 

* Cf. above, p. 138 : to whicli enemies, catch tish, trap rats, and 

remarks it may be added, that snare birds, to make their kumara 

tua^ so far from being equivalent grow, and even to bind the obsti- 

to atua^ means in Polynesia ' back' nate will of woman ; to find any 

or * behind,' and hence a member thing lost, to discover a strayed 

of the lowest class, a peasant dog, a concealed enemy ; in fact, 

(Hale, pp. 31, 32, 335). for all their wants :' Taylor, p. 72. 
' ' They have speUs suited for 
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Chap. III. uttered with the hope of throwing obstacles in the 
way of some antagonistic power, of binding him by 
potent and unearthly spells, and so constraining him 
to waver in his purpose or withdraw his opposition. 
The same feeling was again predominant whenever 
the Maori brought his scanty sacrifice to one or other 
of the gods: he laboured to avert by offerings the 
displeasure he had previously awakened by the repe- 
tition of some mystic formula. 
Worship of It scems, however, that a closer approximation to 
ancestors. ^'^^^ ideas of worship was occasionally manifested in 
the tribute paid by Maori to the souls of their 
departed ancestors.' These, also, were included in 
the multitude of the atuas ; and on them, indeed, 
as genii intimately connected with the present race 
of men,^ the hopes and fears of their posterity were 
principally fixed. Each tribe, and single family of 
a tribe, rejoiced in the protection, or was trembling 
under the disapprobation, of its own atua. To that 
narrow circle he became the chief of the divinities. 
He issued forth to battle with his kinsmen ; he was 
hovering near them in the hours of gloom, of peril, 
of privation ; and so long as they were true to their 
ancestral courage, he was ever struggling at their 

1 Hegel [Phil, of History, Lond. effect on the religious character 
1857, p. 99) seems to think this of the New Zealanders. Mr. 
worship of the dead a special Taylor writes in like manner: 
characteristic of the African ne- ' Their ancestors were addressed 
groes. ' Their idea in the matter as powerful familiar friends; they 
is that these ancestors exercise gave them offerings, and i ' it can 
vengeance, and inflict upon man be said that any prayers were 
various injuries— exactly in the offered up, it was to them that 
sense in which this was supposed they were made' (p. 72). The 
of witches in the Middle Ages.' same has been already observed 

2 Mr. Shortland (p. 61) seems in speaking of the Chinese (above, 
to think that these were the only pp. 34 — 36) : of. Eussell's Poly- 
atuas, who produced any sensible nesia, p. 69. 
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side against an array of invisible assailants. When Chap. III. 

consulted by the Maori, on occasions of extraordinary 

moment, the atua was believed to give his answer by 

appearing personally in the sacred house to which 

his presence was invited, and discoursing there in 

a mysterious sound, ' half whistle, half whisper." The ariii. 

At ordinary times a powerful link between the natural 

and supernatural was furnished by the head-chief^ of 

the tribe [ariki, whether male or female),' who, as 

standing in a blood-relation with their patron-deity, 

was thought to be admitted more than others to 

a secret knowledge of his will. But, in addition 

to this higher class of mediators, very many of the 

principal households of New Zealand had their own The to- 

tohunga* (family-priest or ' speaker'), occupied in ''™sa- 

uttering charms and offering sacrifice on their behalf. 

Him also a divinity was in the habit of possessing,^ 

and arousing to so great a pitch of fury, that the 

multitude who gathered awe-struck round about him 

were all eager to detect the will of Heaven amid the 

cries and horrible contortions of the seer. 

In some few districts of New Zealand it was Image- 
thought again that intercourse with the invisible """'™'-P- 

' Sliortland, p. lOO, pp. 64 sq. land was identical with the Aliki 

- In many of the tribes visited and Arii of other islands, 

by Dr. Livingstone in Sonth ■• Mr. Hale, however (p. 20), is 

.Airica, there was nothing like a disposed to consider the tufunga, 

priesthood. He remarks, how- tohunga, tahuna^ tahua^ &c. 'mere- 

ever,^on approaching the mouths ly as persons appointed hy the 

of the Zambesi, ' The chiefs in real priests, — i. e. the alihi, or 

these parts take upon themselves chiefs, — to go through the drud- 

an office somewhat like the priest- geries of their office, with which 

hood, and the people imagine that they are unwilling to be troubled.' 

they can propitiate the Deity = Taylor, p. 41. The same 

through them :' (p. 581). kind of frenzy has been noted in 

* Shortland, p. 84, Taylor, pp. the wild tribes of America (above, 

42,43. The Ariki of New Zea- p. 132). 
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Chap. III. world might be secured or furthered by the use of 
wooden images/ resembling the fetishes of the Papuan 
family. Here, however, the amount of reverence 
paid to the material object can scarcely be regarded 
as idolatrous, in the proper meaning of the phrase. 
' The natives declare they did not worship the image 
itself, but only the atua it represented, and that the 
image was merely used as a way of approaching 
him.' 

It is still more worthy of remark, as tending to 
elucidate our special subject of inquiry, that one 
sacred ordinance, which seems to have been practised 
by the Maori long before their intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans, bears at first sight a distinct analogy to 
Christian baptism.^ Soon after the birth of a child, 
the custom was to carry it to the priest, who, at the 



Maori 
form of 
baptism 



' Hid. p. 73: cf. Hale, p. 26, 
Russell, p. 69, -whose accounts 
are somewhat different ; hut these 
writers seem to agree that there 
was less image-worship in New 
Zealand than in most other dis- 
tricts of Polynesia. The ahseuce 
of regular temples in New Zea- 
land is equally remarkable, al- 
though the Maori have a singular 
tradition respecting some great 
Eed House ( Whare-kura), which 
they fancy had once existed among 
them, and which ' the Christian 
natives compare to Babel' (Taylor, 
p. 68). 

' The practice of circumcision, 
in the Friendly, the VitI and the 
Society Islands, has also been ad- 
duced as furnishing some possible 
link of connexion with the Asiatic 
continent [e.g. Russell, Polynesia, 
p. 36) : yet, as this writer observes, 
' it is not regarded in the South 
Sea as a religious ceremony, but 



perpetuated merely as an ancient 
custom of which no account can 
be given, and for the use of which 
no reason is assigned.' Examples 
of the same, or of a similar, usage 
are recorded in the New World. 
Thus, the South Americans, in 
some districts, used to crop the 
ears of their children soon after 
birth (Miiller, Amer. TJrrelig. p. 
285). Various parts of the body 
(the ears, the tongue, the breast, 
&c.) were circumcised among the 
natives of Central America [liid. 
pp. 479, 480), and stiU more 
among the Aztecs, where the 
ceremony was connected with 
some dedication to Huitzilopbchtli 
(p. 640), and as such might be 
esteemed equivalent to an obla- 
tion of human blood. In the 
Friendly Islands it was not un- 
usual for the natives to out off a 
finger, in the hope of appeasing 
the gods. 
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close of some preliminary forms recited a long list Chap. III. 
of names belonging to the ancestors of the child, and 
ended by selecting one of them for it. As he pro- 
nounced this name he solemnly sprinkled the child 
with a small branch of the Icaramu (coprosma lucida): 
while in other districts of the island, where a some- 
what different rite prevailed, the ceremony was always 
conducted near a running stream, in which the child, 
when it received its name, was not unfrequently im- 
mersed.^ Yet, notwithstanding this apparent affinity how differ- 
between the heathen and the Christian ordinances, it p^^^^^^^ '^ 
is not difficult to trace in them a fundamental contra- "'fe- 
diction. The infant of the Maori was regarded from 
the moment of its birth as ' an exceedingly sacred 
object,'^ and as such was to be handled in the first 
instance only by the sacred few. The Gospel, on 
the contrary, has taught with emphasis that every 
one ' naturally engendered of the offspring of Adam' 
brings into the world a tainted, vitiated, fallen nature, 
and that baptism was itself appointed by the New 
Man from heaven, with special reference to the 
counteraction of that taint and the removal of that 
moral disability. Hence, while there is not the 
slightest recognition in the Maori 'baptism' either 
of sin or guilt or the remissibility of guilt, the 
Christian sacrament derives its character entirely 
from the recognition of such doctrines. While the 
Maori charm was contemplating the dedication of the 



' Taylor, pp. 74 sq. ; cf. Short- e.g. 'hurriedly skipped over part 

land, p. 121. Sir Gr. Grey {Poly- of the prayers of the baptismal 

nesian Mythology, p. 32) makes service.' On the Mexican custom 

use of language calculated to sug- of dedicating infants to the water- 

gest still closer affinities between goddess, see above, p. 150, u. 3. 

the heathen and Christian rites; '^ Shortland, p. 132. 
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Chap. III. boy to nothing higher than Tu/ the god of war, and 
was invoking on him, as the greatest of all excel- 
lencies, that he might 'flame with anger,' and have 
' strength to wield a weapon,' the young Christian, 
on the contrary, has been enrolled under a very 
different Captain : he is sworn as the soldier of the 
Cross, to figiit manfully against sin, the world, and 
the devil, and daily to proceed 'in all virtue and 
godliness of living.' 
InstiUitim There is another usage common to the Maori, and 
o/tapu: ^^ ^^^ ^j^^ Polynesian tribes,'' however distant from 
New Zealand, which is often thought to be among 
their most essential peculiarities. This is the in- 
stitution of tapu (taboo), a word employed like many 
others of the Oceanic dialects, either as a noun, an 
adjective, or a verb. According to one etymology, 
it means no more than 'thoroughly marked," and 
hence may have arisen its ordinary application to 
sacred things and persons, and restrictive or pro- 
hibitory laws. Tapus, however, in this latter sense 
must not be ranked with arbitrary regulations in- 
stituted by some ancient legislator for political or 

' Taylor, p. 75. where tie to-a- gascar is fady, but the usage is 

!cia is given at length. Tu is the there also substantially the same : 

god of war in the north of ew Prichard, v. 208. 

Zealand; Maru, still more Sa- ■' Shortland, p. 81, who says 

tanic, fills that office in the south, that it ' only came to signify sa- 

2 Whatever may turn out to ored or prohibited in a secondary 

be the ethnological positi"n of the sense, because sacred things and 

Vitians, it is noticeable that they phces were commonly marked in 

also have the usage of (ff/>M, which a peculiar manner.' In Mr. Hale's 

they call tamhu (Hale, p. 51). Polynesian Lexicon, as before, p. 

Perhaps they have adopted it from 331, we have the following entry : 

their Tonga neighbours, just as 'Tapu, iahu, ubiq., sacred, and 

theMuslim was induced to borrow hence, forbidden,' while tapui,va. 

the Hinda theory of caste from the Saraoan, is 'to make sacred,' 

the people he invaded, The name &c. 
for tapw in the island of Mada- 
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social objects. They were uniformly made to rest Chap. III. 
upon religious ideas ; all their sanctions were derived 
immediately from precepts of religion, and in this 
respect we may compare them with enactments of the 
Jewish law, — for instance, that on clean and unclean 
meats, or that in virtue of which the Hebrew might 
contract uncleanness by touching a dead body, or 
most of all, perhaps, with the sabbatical institutions, 
which under pain of God's displeasure periodically 
rescued a space of time from secular and common 
purposes. One principle which forms a characteristic 
of the Maori system was, ' that if any thing tapu 
[sacred] is permitted to come in contact with food, 
or with any vessel or place, where food is ordinarily 
kept, such food must not afterwards be eaten by any 
one, and such vessel or place must no longer be de- 
voted to its ordinary use." This law, pervading itspractkai 
though it did all classes of society, and modifying """^ *"^' 
their most common thoughts and occupations,^ was 
especially manifested in the case of the ariki, or 
head-chief, whose sacredness in their minds bordered 
very close on absolute divinity. His house, his gar- 
ments, everything relating to him was tapu. The 
spot on which he trod, external to his own domain, 
was consecrated and appropriated by that act.' It 
was believed that persons who partook by accident 
of any food which had been cooked for the ariki, 
did so at the peril of their life ;* and though a cere- 

' Shortland, Ibid. front of the party engaged in 

^ Taylor, p. 57 . In these cases gathering the kumara ; those who 

the ta^u "was for a time thrown presumed to do so, would be either 

over workmen, employed in some killed or stripped for their teme- 

task of great importance to the rity.' 

community at large : e.g. ' No ^ Shortland, p. 84. 

one but the priest could pause in * Taylor, p. 56. 
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Chap. III. monial was provided by means of which restrictions 
" of this kind were softened or entirely taken off/ the 
Maori was perpetually haunted by the dread of vio- 
lating the appointed ordinance, and trespassing on 
sacred ground. 
Philosophy I am disposed to think with one who has bestowed 
j-^/^^^j'''-^"" considerable pains on this investigation, that the 
tapu-system had arisen gradually in Polynesia, in 
proportion as the theory of religion there prevailing 
was more fully mastered and developed.^ When the 
many were familiarized with the idea that an atua, 
or divinity, resided in some principal chief or priest, 
it followed that a portion of his spiritual essence was 
communicated of necessity to all the objects he might 
touch. It followed also, ' that the spiritual essence 
so communicated to any object was afterwards more 
or less retransmitted to any thing else brought into 
contact with it.' Hence accordingly arose the duty 
of protecting aught in which that spiritual essence 
was inherent, or over which its virtue had been tem- 
porarily diffused, from every risk of being polluted 
by contact with articles of food ; since the act of 
eating what had touched a thing tapu must carry 
with it the necessity of eating particles of the sacred 
essence of the atua, from which its own sacredness 
was all derived.' In this way had been formed the 
mightiest of political engines for exalting the im- 
portance of the priest-king of New Zealand, for 

1 Shortland, p. 83. When the ^ Jij.. ghortland adds (hut less 

tapu was taken off, the ohject be- conclusively) : ' If to eat an enemy 

came noa, ' free,' or ' common' ; was the greatest insult to be offer- 

i. e. was deprived of all the sa- ed him, how horrible to eat any 

credness with which it was before thing containing a particle of the 

invested. divine essence.' 

' Hid. p. 82, Hale, pp. 19, 20. 
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strengthening his iron arm, and thus investing him Chap. III. 
with almost supernatural powers for good or for evil. 

It were difficult to single out a legend that more story of 
fully serves to illustrate the modes of thought and ^"''*'- 
feeling once predominant in Polynesia, than the 
cluster of wild fables which from time to time have 
gathered round the primitive story of Maui the 
Young [potiki). He has not unjustly been regarded 
as (lie mythic hero of the Maori ; in some particulars 
he well deserves to be entitled the Oceanic Baldur ; 
in others, the Prometheus of the Southern Seas. 
There is no group of islands where he was not held 
in constant reverence under one or other of his numer- 
ous appellations f but New Zealand he was made to 
claim for his own property, the native title of that 
region importing ' The Fish of Maui,' and so bearing 
witness to the popular belief that all the island had 
emerged originally from the depths of ocean through 
the exercise of his transcendent power. 

The stories tell that Maui was the last-born child 
of Tara-hunga or Taranga,^ being descended also, 
after many generations, from Tu-mata-uenga, one of 
the unnatural sons of Heaven and Earth.^ Though 



' Perhaps tlie oldest, certainly explanation can be offered of Ma- 

the fullest, form which it assumes fui? Besides, it must be borne 

is Mafui, current in the Navigator in mind that Maui was in all 

(Samoan) Islands. This with a probability the offspring of an 

sufiix becomes Mafuike (? a mem- age long anterior to the first dis- 

her of the Mafui family), by means coTery of New Zealand, 

of which we are enabled to arrive ^ See the legend in Sir Gr. 

at the form Mafui'e or Mafu'e, Grey's Polynesian Mytliology^ pp. 

. and finally at J'/««8. It has been 31 S(j., and in Mr. Taylor's Te 

thought indeed that Maui is the Ika a Maui, pp. 23 sq. The New 

primitive form, and was intended Zealand Taranga explains the 

to describe the person who first TiHtiH-a-tala/nga of other islands, 

sighted land [Ma-u-i; Taylor, p. and the JJfaw'-a-teZaKa of Hawaii. 

29) ; but, on this hypothesis, what ^ Above, p. 195, n. 5. 
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Chap. III. finally admitted to the number of the gods, and 
though at times confounded even with the highest 
members of thfi ancient pantheon,' he is not unfre- 
quently declared to be of purely human origin. His 
youthful pranks, betokening always an exuberance 
of life and vigour, and occasionally intermingled with 
proceedings of more than dubious morality, remind 
us of the early feats ascribed to the heroic Krishna f 
while his struggles with a huge sea-monster (Tunurua) 
furnish some additional points of contact or compa- 
rison with the Hercules alike of India and of Greece. 
On this account it was tliat he acquired a lasting hold 
on the affections of the ancient Maori, and was scru- 
pulously invoked by them as their own tutelary genius 
on many grand occasions, and especially when they 
were setting out upon some fishing expedition. 

Very many of the strange adventures which are 
told of Maui indicate his vast superiority over his 
five elder brothers in strength, in cunning, in good 
fortune. To astonish or to overreach them he would 
voluntarily assume the form and other qualities of 
a bird ; and once, in this disguise, appears to have 
succeeded in gaining admittance to the subterranean 
world, in which his parents were detained. Ere long, 
however, it was found that the mysterious visitor was 
a man, or rather was ' a god,' and when his mother 
finally beheld in him her own little Maui (' Maui 
possessed of the op-knot, or power, of Taranga' , her 
delight at the discovery was rapturous and unbounded. 

' e.g. in the Tonn;a islands, it not Tangaloa, was said to have 

13 he who supports the earth it- fished up those islands out of the' 

self, and causes earthquakes sea with a hook and line. (Ibii. 

(Prichard, v. 105, 152), just as p. 106, note ; cf. Hale, p. 23.) 
Tane props up the heavens; and ^ See above, Vol. i. pp. 282 sq. 
in the same district Maui, and 
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' This,' she exclaimed, ' is indeed my child. By the Chap. III. 
winds and storms and wave-uplifting gales he was 
fashioned and became a human being. Welcome, 
my child, welcome ! by thee shall hereafter be 
dimbed the threshold of the house of thy great 
ancestor, Hlne-nui-te-po (the goddess of the world 
invisible), and death itself shall thenceforth have no 
power over man.' With the express intention of 
achieving the fulfilment of this hopeful prophecy, 
the hero of New Zealand entered on the last and 
greatest of his labours. He had noticed how the sun 
and moon, which he was instigated to extinguish, 
were immortalised, because it was their wont to bathe 
in some living fountain : ' he determined, therefore, to 
do the same, and to enter the womb of Hine-nui-te-po, 
that is. Hades, where the living water — the life-giving 
stream — was situated. Hine-nui-te-po draws all into 
her womb, but permits none to return. Maui deter- 
mined to try, trusting to his great powers ; but before 
he made the attempt, he strictly charged the birds, 
his friends, not to laugh. He then allowed Great 
Mother Night to draw him into her womb. His 
head and shoulders had already entered, when that 
forgetful bird, the Piwaka-waka, began to laugh. 
Night closed her portals : Maui was cut in two, and 
died. Thus death came into the world, [or rather, 
in accordance with a second and more congruous 
version, kept its hold upon the world]. Had not 
the Piwaka-waka laughed, Maui would have drunk 
of the living stream, and man would never [more] 
have died. Such was the end of Maui !'^ 

' Taylor, p. 31, Grey, p. 57. siderably different in different 
The versions of the story are con- writers. In one case Maui 13 

VOL. II. H 
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Chap. III. In the main complexion of this fable, notwith- 
Fitness of Standing all its wildness and monstrosity, is found the 
<:hrist,an- aptcst illustration which the mythes of Oceanica will 

ity as ad- ' . •' 

dressed to furnish of the spirit there and everywhere engendered 
the Maori. ^^ ^j^^ j^^^ ^^ ^^^j ^.^j^j^ j^ (^^^_ Keligion was de- 
based into a hopeless, loveless dread of physical 
suiFering and disaster. Old presentiments of some 
exalted Champion, who might silence or suppress the 
agencies of evil and so glorify together all the members 
of the Maori household, were eventually abandoned 
in despair as treacherous and illusive j death, they 
felt, had triumphed over Maui, and not Maui over 
death. How cheering, therefore, to a people, prostrate, 
powerless, terror-stricken, were the tidings of great 
joy which circulate in every land with the diffusion 
of the holy Gospel! Here had been revealed the 
one, all-glorious and all-merciful Atua, ' manifest in 
the flesh,' yea, wedded by the bands of an eternal 
love to the humanity which He adopted. Hence 
arose new principles of life and health and blessed- 
ness, which, permeating through the various members 
of the Christian organism, united each to each by 
reconciling all to Christ, the Head and Saviour of the 
Body. 'He tasted death for every man.' 'Foras- 
much as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
He also Himself took part of the same, that through 
death He might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil; and deliver them who 
through fear of death were all their life-time subject 
to bondage.' 

made the bringer-in of death, (Grey, p. lo) ; in the other, he is 
through hi3 abortive attempt to only unsuccessful in his vigorous 
deceive the great goddess of Night struggle to subdue it. 
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And already there is cause enough for gratitude, Chap. III. 
as we count up those precious harvests which the Progress 
messengers of Christ are reaping on the blood-stained °/„f'''; ■ ^ 
shores of Oceanica. The wizards of New Zealand Polynesia. 
bow at length before the majesty of the Gospel ; the 
expiring voice of every oracle proclaims that Christ, 
the Son of Mary, is verily Divine.' Of Polynesia, 
as a whole, it may be urged with equal confidence, 
that she is waking from the death of sin, and stretch- 
ing out her hands to God, her Refuge and Kedeemer. 
Island after island has been touched, rebuked and 
quickened by the ministrations of His grace ; and 
with a promptness and expansive ardour that shone 
forth so brightly in our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, as 
soon as ever they were folded in the Christian 
Church, those Polynesians are in turn transmitting 
onward all the blessings they receive from us. ' Now,' 
exclaims a chief of Earatonga,'' pleading with his 
pagan neighbours and extolling the incalculable good 
that has resulted to himself and to his tribe from 
a sincere adoption of the Gospel, ' Now we enjoy 
happiness, to which our ancestors were strangers ; 
our ferocious wars have ceased ; our houses are the 
abodes of comfort ; we have European property ; we 
possess books in our own language ; our children can 
read ; and, above all, we know the true God and the 
way of salvation by His Son, Jesus Christ. This 
alone can make you a peaceable and happy people. 

^ When the first missionaries wlierevertheinquirywasmade,tlie 

preached the Gospel in New Zea- answer invariably given declared 

land, the natives consulted their Jesus Christ to be the true God ;' 

Mua, as to whether the teaching — an answer which in part ac- 

of the Europeans was true or counts for the rapid growth of 

false. ' It is a remarkable fact,' Christianity in those regions, 
adds Mr. Shortland (p. loo), 'that - Russell's Polynesia, p. 274. 
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Chap. III. I should have died a savage, had it not been for the 
Gospel.' 

May the bright and blissful era be approaching, 
when all Christendom, incited by the proofs of fresh 
vitality and vigour which come back to us from the 
antipodes, shall count it her chief glory to assist in 
adding weight to these grand impulses, and forward- 
ing the consummation of the Gospel-triumph ; when 
the Church of God, no more restricted to particular 
tribes and nations, but embracing in her bosom all 
varieties of man, — the white, the red, the black, the 
copper-coloured, — shall be eager to advance into her 
ultimate condition, a thrice glorious Church, unblem- 
ished, indefectible; when island shall no longer cry 
to. island, ' Come over and help us,' but, ' all shall 
know the Lord, from the least unto the greatest.' 

I conclude this portion of my present task in 
words more forcible than any of my own, because 
they are the words of one now toiling at his post 
amid the far-off isles of Oceanica, and there exhibiting 
from day to day how zeal and prudence, faith and 
charity, tenderness and manly vigour may exist in 
graceful combination, and contribute now, as in the 
age of Apostolic missions, to enlighten and evangehse 
the world : ' It is indeed,' writes Bishop Selwyn, ' a 
great and glorious work, appalling in its vastness, 
and yet sustained by the fulness of the promise that 
the prayers of the Son of God will never fail, till the 
Father has given to Him the heathen for his inherit- 
ance, and the utmost parts of the earth for His 
possession.' 
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RELIGIONS OF EGYPT AND 
MEDO-PERSIA. 

CHAPTEE I. 

Characteristics of Egyptian Heatherdsm. 

Ou iJ.6vov 5e rovTov [^Otr/ptSos] ot Up€7s Keyova'iVy aWa Kal TOiV 
&KX01V deSiVy '6(T0L jU7/ ay^vifTjroiy ^7/5' &(pdaprotj to fiey ar^fxara 
Trap avTOis K^XtrQat Ka/j.6fra Kal 0epaTr€iJ€(TdaLy ras 5e i/zuxas if 
ovpavta Kd/XTretv 6,<fTpa^ Kal /ca\e?(r0ai Kvva fJ.€V t^v ''IffiSos v<p' 
'EWtipuv, utt' AtyvTrTiaij/ 5e 2to9li/, ^Q,pio>va 5e T^l/ "[Ipov^ T^v 
Se Tv(pwvoSf &pKT0V. els 5e rhs Tpo<pa.s ruv Ttp^Oijx4voiv C^uf, 
Toi/s p-ev &K\ovs (Xwrerayp^eva TeAe?z/, p^6vovs 5e p/i) Sidifai roijs 
©TjiSaiSa KaTOiKodyraSj 01s 6vt]rhv dehv oi/Seva vopi^ovraSy a^Aa 
hv KaKouffiy auTol Ki/^(py ayevviiTov hvra koX addvaTov, 

EuDoxus in Plutarcli. De Iside et Osiride, c. xxi. 

On resuming this investigation into the distinctive Chap. I. 
phases of religious thought among the dominant importmce 
nations of antiquity, the reader will be next invited "f'^""^* 
to a sphere whose influence on the early march of 
civilisation it were difi&cult to overstate. The VaUey 
of the Nile had ever since the oldest Pharaohs been 
the border-land, or point of confluence, where the 
African was brought into direct communication with 
his Asiatic brother, and the East was intermingling 
with the West. As one of the succession of luminous 
centres, which, emerging here and there amid the 
dimness of primeval history, are traceable from the 
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Chap. I. Mediterranean to the utmost tounds of Eastern Asia, 

^ Egypt, in some branches of her sacred institutions, 

will be found to have remarkable traits in common 

with the Aryan conquerors' of the Panjdb ; while 

her monuments, alike in area and in massive grandeur, 

will remind us also of those primitive ages when the 

Mayan architect was rearing kindred structures^ near 

the rivers of the New World. 

Its eonnex- But full as such analogies may be of interesting 

'"^'ff*'^* speculation, in reference to the ultimate extraction 

neighbour- c ) 

ing com- of the human family from one common stock, our 
'^'^*' present business is to mark the place and character 

of Egypt during the historic period, and as standing 
in more intimate relations to the people of her own 
immediate neighbourhood. The reputation for supe- 
rior knowledge once enjoyed by all ' the children of 
the East country' was believed to be the special 
heritage of the Egyptian priests (cf. 1 Kings, iv. 30). 
Their cloisters were the recognised abode of art, of 
science, of religious mystery. Assyrian sculptors 
learned at Memphis what with greater or with less 
precision they have reproduced at Nineveh. The 
sons of Abraham, who like himself went down in 
search of shelter from a grievous famine, were con- 
strained by closer contact with Egyptian modes of 

' See Mr. Kenrick's Ancient Egyptians, Pref. pp. ix. x. Lond. 
105 sq., Lond. 1850, 1857. Baron Bunsen, PAfi. 0/ Pmw. 



where, after handling the subject Hist. i. igt, is far less guarded in 

very fairly, he concludes ' that his phraseology : ' The exploded 

there has been some connexion notion as to an original connexion 

between the civilisation of Egypt between India (the youngest child 

and India, while the nations of Asia) and Egypt (the deposit 

themselTes have as much claim of primitive undivided Asia) is as 

to be considered distinct as any groundless as it is absurd.' 

others of antiquity:' cf. Sir J. G. * Above, p. 136. 
Wilkinson' a last publication, The 
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life to throw aside their old nomadic habits ; and at Chap. I. 
length when they returned victorious to the land of 
promise, the great host was marshalled by a captain, 
who had grown to manhood in the court of Pharaoh, 
and was ' learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians' 
(Acts vii. 22). Thither also in the dawn of western 
civilisation came the young philosophers of Hellas,' 
panting for some deep and transcendental lore, or 
Hstening with the eagerness and awe of children to 
the stories which had long been whispered in the 
learned circles of On, of Thebes, of Memphis ; so that 
he who is desirous of understanding the precise de- 
velopment of human thought, alike in Western Asia 
and in Europe, in Athens, Rome, or even (some 
would tell us) in Jerusalem itself, must take up his 
position at this fountain-head of wisdom, and from 
thence survey the parting of the mighty stream as 
it flows forth into contiguous regions.^ 

Now the scholar of the present age has many Advantages 
fresh facilities' for the successful carrying out of such "ihe^nquirer 
investigations. The recovery of the hieroglyphic "/^^^ -?"■«- 

, " , . -...,,.. ° -"^ sent day. 

character has given, and is still giving every year, 
a new complexion to the ancient history of the 
Valley of the Nile. We can no longer speak of 

' The evidence on this point is spaterer Zeit an diesen beiden und 

all collected in Lepsius, ChronoL anderen von denselben abhangigen 

der Aegypter, 'Einl.' pp. 41 sq. Volkern bewundert und angeat- 

^ TJhlemann scarcely oTCrrates aunt wird ; ohne eine griindliche 

the intluence of Egypt, when, Kenntniss dieses TJrquells kann 

after sketching its position in the Keins Ton beiden richtig erkanut, 

ancient world, and its relation beurtheilt und gewurdigt werden.' 

both to Greeks and Hebrews, he ^ 'Egyptian archaeology and 

adds ( Thoth, oder die Wissenschaf- history have undergone a com- 

ten der alten Aegypter, p. 6, Got- plete revolution since the com- 

tingen, 1855): ' Aegypten muss mencement of the present cen- 

ala urspriingliche Quelle alios tury.' Kenrick's Preface. 
deaseu betrachtet werden, was in 
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Chap. I. Egypt barely as the ' land of ruins,' or the birthplace 
of insoluble enigmas ; her true title is the land of 
sculptured monuments, — of monuments again made 
vocal to the ear of science, and from which their 
secret must ere long be wrested more completely by 
the ardent pupils of Champollion. Favoured by the 
excellence of the material, and the singular purity . 
and dryness of the climate, the colossal tombs and 
temples, to say nothing of those minor works of art 
dug out of the sepulchral chambers, have preserved 
a rich variety of inscriptions, more or less decypher- 
Variety of able, and more or less conducing to an accurate 
monuments. ],„o^ig(jge of the past. ' There was not a wall, 
a platform, a pillar, an architrave, a frieze, or even 
a doorpost, in an Egyptian temple, which was not 
covered within, without, and on every available 
surface, with pictures in relief, and with hieroglyphic 
texts explaining those reliefs. There is not one of 
these reliefs that is not history : some of them actu- 
ally representing the conquests of foreign nations; 
others, the offerings and devotional exercises of the 
monarch by whom the temple or the portion of the 
temple on which the relief stood, had been con- 
structed. . . .There was no colossus too great, and 
no amulet too small, to be inscribed with the name 
of its owner, and some account of the occasion on 
Sanguine which it was executed.'' We can easily understand 



„ 'f that when the power of reading these inscriptions 
began to be recovered, men would turn with fresh 
enthusiasm to the study of Egyptian antiquities. 
Here, at least, they seemed to argue, we are building 

1 Osburn, Monumental History from Lepsiua, as above, pp. 36, 37. 
of Egypt, I. 195, substantially 
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on a definite and stable basis. Our materials are Chap. I. 
no more of doubtful age and questionable reputation. 
The mind and spirit of that ancient world, with 
which we long to hold communion, left its impress 
deeply graven on the face of pyramids which tower, 
as they have towered for ages, high above the sandy 
flats of the adjoining desert. There, accordingly, if 
ever, we may hope to find the master-clue which is 
to guide us through the intricacies of primeval 
history, reveal afresh the hopes and fears which then 
were struggling in the human bosom, and resolve for 
us, it may be, many an arduous problem which con- 
cerns the origin, the early wanderings, and the final 
destiny of man. 

Nor can we say that expectations of this kind have Actual dis- 
been entirely disappointed. Very large accessions to 
our knowledge of the ancient East have flowed, and 
are still flowing, from investigations of the learned 
Egyptologer. As we gaze for instance on the long 
array of monumental paintings in our great Museums ; 
as w.e listen to interpretations of the hieroglyphic 
texts by which those paintings are accompanied ; the 
daily life of men who were perhaps contemporary 
with Moses has again been vividly depicted on the 
dullest imagination. We behold as well the toils, 
the sufferings, and the pastimes of the many, as the 
' power and luxury of the few. The peasant labours 
at the plough or tends his cattle, while the lordly 
owner of the soil is near him in a two-horse chariot. 
The goldsmith and the scribe, the potter and the 
glass-blower, the boat-builder, the weaver, and the 
dyer,' each is occupied in his appropriate calling. 
Here we see a group of idlers watching the caprices 
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Chap. I. of a game of ball, or listening in the midst of flowers 
and perfumes to the music of the seven-stringed harp: 
while there a countless multitude are shaping the 
materials of some stately edifice, or pressing a be- 
leagured town, or marching home victorious with 
a lengthened train of captives. 
Small It seems to be confessed, however, by the great 

7end™dto ™*JO"ty of Egyptologers, that notwithstanding the 
the theoio- number and minuteness of these revelations, our 
Zi.^"' familiarity with monuments of ancient Egypt has 
contributed in no proportionate degree to our ac- 
quaintance with the inner being of the people. The 
manners of the Old Egyptian we may thoroughly 
appreciate : his mental and moral life is still obscurely 
apprehended. Means are now at hand for studying 
the grotesque configuration of his gods, and tracing 
out the smallest details in his pompous ritual ; yet 
the thoughts which underlay those symbols, and 
found utterance in those sacrifices,' must be learned, 
if ever, from a different source and by a different 
process. 
Scope and If I venture, therefore, on a fresh discussion of 
mmiin- ^^^^ problems, it is not from any wish to speak with 
quiry. confidence where confidence is really unattainable. I 
do not purpose to invade the province of the Egypt- 
ologer, whose main conclusions are no longer open 
to dispute; but rather, taking those conclusions for' 
a guide, wherever they are held in common by the 
learned in each special study, my aim will be to 
estimate the leading characteristics of Egyptian hea- 

1 ' When we endeavour to pene- encounter insuperable diffioul- 
trate into the conceptions which ties : Kenrick, i. 349 ; cf. i. 437. 
this splendid ritual expressed, we 
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thenism, as one of many forms in which the moral Chap. I. 
wants and instincts of our nature found expression 
during the first ages of the world. In doing this, 
lowever, exception will be freely taken to the crude 
and arbitrary theories of some modern writers/ who, 
not content with ' reconstructing' almost every text 
which militates against their favourite dream of a 
society ' existing many thousand years before the 
date usually assigned to the Creation,' are further 
bent on sacrificing to a spirit of conjectural criticism 
the highest of all Christian teachings and the best 
convictions of the human heart. 

The great antiquity which is now commonly at- Was Egyp- 
tributed to Egyptian culture has in several cases been jaXr aZ-' 
connected with the thought, that in the Valley of the «'«2/s ^''^ 
Nile, the prominent forms of social and religious life 
had been completely stereotyped at once, and so dis- 
tinguished in all future ages by an air of absolute 
immobility. 

Now the same conclusion, we must bear in mind, parallel 
was formerly adopted with respect to India and the J.*'' "■'/"' 
regions of the Further East. So meagre was our China. 
knowledge of the subject, when presented to us by 
the earliest race of Oriental scholars, that the V(^das 

^ That English critics are not nur Muthmaassungen und nner- 
alone in their misgivings with weishare Annahmen, die jedoch 
respect to some of Baron Bunsen's durch die Zuversichtlichkeit, mit 
generalisations may be gathered der sie auftreten, dem wnaufmerh- 
from an extract like the following, samen Leser als unzweifelhaft 
The author, Dr. Max Uhlemann, erscheinen diirften, da durch 
is also an Egyptologer of no mean Zahlenveranderungen, durch will- 
reputation [Aegyptisch. Alterth- kurliche Textyerhesserungen, 
wmhimde^ in. 12, Leipzig, 1858): durch Hinzuthun oder Hinweg- 
' Bunsen's Untersuchungen sind nehmen von Jahresangaben der 
unhezweifelt und unbestritten ein Alton schliesslich AUes auf wun- 
geistreiches Werk, . . . aber in der derbare Weise Tortrefflich zu 
Chronologic enthalten auch sie, stimmcn und sich wechselseitig 
wie die aller ubrigen Forscher, zu bestatigen scheint.' 



religion. 
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Chap. I. and Purtoas, for example, were regarded as not only 
products of the same age, but also as reflecting the 
same modes of thought, the same archaic aspects of 
Hindii society. There, however, the unanimous 
verdict of a riper criticism, while fatal to pretensions 
of unfathomable antiquity, has certified us that the 
national spirit both of India and of China had been 
subject, in the lapse of ages, to extensive fluctuations.' 
Mobility of And a like remark is equally true of Egypt, even 
Jt^ian" while she bowed beneath the sceptre of the Pharaohs. 
guage, and Her supposed exemption from the law of human 
mutability is vanishing with every fresh accession 
to our knowledge. The minute inspection and de- 
cyphering of her monumental archives have disclosed 
to us a series of important transformations, have 
established the existence of successive strata of de- 
velopment, and thus contributed to make us conscious 
of distinctive epochs in the life-time of the whole 
community.^ It may be, indeed, that all the principal 
characteristics of Egyptian culture, had, as in the 
case of China, been projected with so much rapidity 
at first, that we can never hope to understand the 
origin and real infancy of the people.' It may 

' Above, Tol. i. pp. i8S sq., dans lequel il etait enfoui, et I'oa 

Vol. II. pp. 23 sq. ne distinguait ni les locality ni 

2 ' Avant que les derniferes de- les ^poques.' Maury, in the 

con-Tertesdesegyptologueseusseut, Sevue des Deux Mondes (1855), 

jet^ un jour precieux sur la chro- Tom. xi. p. 1053. 

nologie des premieres dynasties, ^ "W'ilkinson, The Egyptians 

sur les transformations et les (Loud. 1857), Pref. p. vii. who 

alterations qui se sont op^rees adds (p. viii.) that 'the general 

dans la langue, dans les institu- eharaeter of the people, as of their 

tions, dans le culte et les arts des architecture, had been long estab- 

Egyptiens, on se figurait que tout lished when we first become ac- 

avait itk immuable parmi eux. quainted with them from their 

On prenait la vieille Egypte en monuments, and continued to be 

bloc comme un monolithe histo- the same till the decline of Egypt- 

rique qu'il fallait tirer du sable ian power.' 
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further be contended, that the nationality of Egypt, Chap. I. 
or the genius which distinguished her from African and 
Asiatic neighbours, was ' very much the same' in 
earlier and in later times. All statements of this 
kind if not unduly pressed convey a large amount 
of truth ; they serve to represent the general fixity 
of corporate as of personal idiosyncrasies ; and yet 
we can no longer doubt that after Egypt had begun 
to print her records on the pyramids of Ghizeh and 
Sakkarah, she passed through numerous and important 
changes, — changes which affected not only her politi- 
cal institutions, but the character of art, of language, 
of religion. 

The second province, that of language, where The eha- 
some modifying agency had been at work, I leave ^^tdlff'Jrmi 
for the discussion of the competent Egyptologer.^ ^wwA. 
The third will come more properly before us at a 
future stage of our inquiry ; but the point relating 
to the gradual changes in the quality of Egyptian 
art it is expedient to consider now, because the 
epochs thus obtained are thought by some who are 
most eminently learned in such matters, to agree 
with main divisions of Egyptian history in the 
Pharaonic era. 

It is commonly admitted that the finest specimens Sariy 
of Egyptian art^ are those which have the fairest •^^''""'' 



' See the Revue des Deux Mon- 260 sq. (Lond. 1854), infers from 

des, as above, pp. 1055 sq. on the the absence of all crude and ' im- 

recent labours of M. de Rouge in perfect ' works of art in Egypt 

this special province. that the skill of the primitive 

' See The Brifzsh Museum artists was a ' portion of that 

(Egyptian Antiquities), two vo- civilisation which its first settlers 

lumes in the ' Library of Enter- brought with them when they 

taiuing Knowledge.' Mr. Osburn, located themselves ia the vaUey 

Monumental Kistory of Egypt, i. of the NUe.' 
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Middle 
period. 



Chap. I- claims to be regarded as the oldest, — those which fall 
withia the period of the 'first twelve dynasties.' 
The bloom of youth is ever traceable on the produc- 
tions of the early race of artists ; all the statues and 
bas-reliefs are executed with surprising truthfulness 
and vigour; and although we must allow that both 
in purity and finish several works belonging to the 
close of this great period indicate considerable pro- 
gress, it is no less certain that the character of the 
whole is so distinctive as to mark it off completely 
from the period next ensuing. 

In the second stage of art, embracing monuments 
of ' the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties,' the 
fervour and simplicity of earlier times have been 
succeeded by a large amount of stiffness and conven- 
tionality. It is the Middle Age of Egypt ; during 
which the symptoms of deterioration are constantly 
apparent, even where the vast proportions of the 
works constructed must excite our deepest admiration 
of the power and energy of the builders. 

With the ' twentieth dynasty' commences a fresh 
■ era, the age of revival, when the artists of the Valley 
of the Nile, reverting to the ancient models, executed 
their works with far greater freedom ; yet this period 
also was of short duration, and when Egypt was ab- 
sorbed into the empire of the Ptolemies, and finally 
of the Ceesars, she retained but little of the old artistic 
spirit : all attempts to mingle G-reek with native 
methods issued in comparative failure, and hastened 
the extinction of her pristine glory. 

If, however, it be now established to the satisfac- 
tion of most writers that transitions of this kind are 
really visible on Egyptian monuments, far less has 



Period of 
renaissance. 



Length of 
intervals. 
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been effected in determining the point of primary Chap. I. 
departure, or the length of time to be assigned to each 
successive period of Egyptian history. 1 shrink from 
a minute investigation of the chronological difficulties 
by which the present subject is confessedly embar- 
rassed. While discussing the religions of ancient 
India, it appeared to be sufficient for my purpose 
if I pointed out the general order of the changes 
which had supervened upon the old mythology and 
habits of the people ; and a similar course would be 
adopted now, if statements were not hazarded in 
various quarters with the object of discrediting the 
Bible' as a whole, by ridiculing what is called the 
' Mosaic chronology.' 

How far, indeed, the Books of Moses, in their Difficulties 
present state, supply materials for constructing any Zltirthe 
definite system of chronology has long been ques- Ubiioal 
tioned by the ablest and most reverential of our 
sacred critics. The important variations of the 
Hebrew and Samaritan texts on one side, and the 

' See above, Vol. i. pp. 64, 66, determined theorizera. Osbum, 
where two American champions for example (i. 239, 240), says 
of human inequality adopt this with reference to objections on 
line of argument. In like manner, this very subject: * We have no 
the account of the Deluge, which hesitation whatever in stating our 
was prevalent both in the Old and conviction, that Lepsius is mis- 
New World, is said by M. Bunsen taken ;' and accordingly proceeds 
and others to have left no echo to demolish the ' stupendous pile 
whatever in the hieroglyphic le- of inferences which are built on 
geuds of Egypt Their avowed this single assumption.' And 
object in reiterating this state- TJhlemann, in like manner, is 
meut ia to shew that the emigra- completely at variance on this 
tion of the Old Egyptians must point with Lepaius and Bunsen. 
have been 'ante-Noachian,' and in- He declares [Aegypt. Altert. iti. 
deed many thousand years before 10) : ' Die agyptischen Prieater 
the date ascribed by them to the wiissten sehr wohl von einer Zeit, 
' Caucasian' deluge. But the si- in welcher nach gottlichen Eath- 
lence which has been alleged in schlusse das siindige Mensohen- 
justrflcation of their statement ia geschlecht vemiohtet wurde,' &o. 
apparently a mere invention of 

VOL. IT. 1.5 
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Chap. I. Septuagint and certain passages of Josephus on the 
other, have involved the period reaching from the 
Deluge to the seventieth year of Terah in comparative 
obscurity. The whole duration of that period in the 
Hebrew is no more than 352 years; while in the 
Vatican manuscript of the Seventy it extends as far 
as 1172 years.' 
Untmst- But the indefiniteness arising from this cause will 

IraHcrof'^' ii^ver justify the random guesses of some modern 
smne Egyptologers, who, dazzled it would seem by the 

traditions. Occasional brilliance of their own discoveries, are 
carrying back the civilisation of the Valley of the 
Nile to ages long anterior to the earliest glimpse of 
history in other regions of the world. Those writers 
should remember, while demanding our entire belief 
in catalogues of kings and * palace-registers,' that in 
the Nortb of India, where the course of civilisatian 
was most parallel to that of Egypt, we have means 
of proving the untruthfulness of similar documents, 
and are able to convict their authors of antedating 
one event of great importance by as many as twelve 
hundred years.^ Those writers should again remem- 
ber, that the testimony of Egyptian priests is not 
above suspicion ; that Herodotus and Diodorus both 
derived their information from the same authorities, 
and yet that while Herodotus extends the number 
of obscure descendants of Menes to 330, Diodorus 
limits them to 52 ; and while the former makes 
the native monarchy of Egypt to have lasted in all 
11,340 years, the calculation of the latter stops short 

1 The sum total for this period, Septuag. (Vat.) 1172; Septmg. 
according to the various authori- (Alexand.) 1072; Josephus, 1002. 
ties, is Seb. 352; Samar. 942; ^ Lassen, Ind. Altertk. i. 501- 
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at 4,700.' These, and other discrepancies, are so Chap. I. 
' enormous and so fundamental as to preclude the 
idea that they can have been superinduced by lapse 
of time, and a variety of narrators, on a history 
originally authentic' 

And on turning to the works of Manetho, the MmetWs 
earliest'' of native historians, who died in the third l^^jf 
century before the Christian era, we find that such of 
his remains as have descended to us must be taken 
at third hand. His famous lists of kings commence 
with gods, with manes and with heroes, who are said 
to have held sway in Egypt for a period of more 
than thirty thousand years ; and even if it were 
conceded that a writer of his age, the first Egyptian 
priest who had been gifted with ' historic conscious- 
ness,' was equal to the task of carrying back the 
annals of his country for three or five thousand years, 
an obstacle was lying in his way which must have 
stubbornly resisted all real progress. Vast as may wantofau 
have been the astronomical knowledge of the Old ™''"'^ 
Egyptians, great as was their aptitude in framing 
chronological cycles,^ they ' do not appear at any 

' Kenrick, Ancient ]lgypt, ii. tion 5500 B.C. and arranges all 

84, 85. his dates accordingly. 

2 ' We hear of no historical ^ Cf. Uhlemann, Aegypt. Alt. 

work of that people before Ma- in. 2, 9. Both he and Lepsius 

Qetho :' Eunsen, HgypCs Flace^ are of opinion that the Sothis- 

[. 23. Yet the History of this period conducts us hack to at 

aative writer, as distinguished least 2782 B.C. Mr. Browne, the 

From his Jjynasties, is now lost : learned and lahorious author of 

ifhile the latter work (edited the Orclo Steclorum, has, however, 

liresh in Bunsen, i. 605 sq.) is called in question almost every 

tnown to us only through Julius one of the results obtained by 

ifricanus, and Eusehius, and from German Egyptologers (see his 

iem through George the Syn- able papers in ji mold's T/fco^/cai 

iellus, a Byzantine monk of the Cn'/ie, 1. 529 sq., 11. 125 sq.). Mr. 

linth century ; of whom it should Browne contends that all the 

)e added that he places the Crea- native lists of kings are based on 
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raneous 
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Chap. I. time to have reckoned in their public monuments by 
an em, like that of the Olympiads, but only to have 
dated events, as we date acts of parliament, by the 
years of the king's reign.'' If Egypt, therefore, was 
in early times divided into several petty kingdoms ; 
or if the names of co-regents, of pretenders, of pro- 
vincial governors, assuming to themselves the royal 
style, were entered on the lists of dynasties, the sum 
of all the regnal years obtained by this process would 
very far exceed the true number. A large exag- 
geration is, indeed, acknowledged now by all our 
Egyptologers. It is believed that rulers in the 
primitive nomes, or cantons, may at first have been 
entitled kings, and also that the starting-point of 
calculation coincided in particular cases not with the 
accession to an undivided sovereignty, but with the 
time at which some ruler was admitted to the rank 
of a co-regent : for although the sum of regnal years, 
commencing from the earliest of the human rulers, 
and ending with the last of Manetho's dynasties, 
amounted to at least 5000, the number actually as- 
signed upon the same authority as the duration of 
the whole period was not more than 3555 years.^ 



cyclical relations, the different 
cycles teing referred to different 
eijochs. According to his view, 
the regular chronology of ancient 
Egypt is reducible to one cycle, 
dating from 1805 b.o. (the reign 
of Joseph's Pharaoh). The 're- 
duced chronology' has also found 
another learned advocate in Mr. 
IS'olan, The .Egyptian Chronology 
Analysed, Lend. 1848. 

1 Kenrick, 11. 95. 

'' Lepsius is disposed to take 
his stand on this number, which 
comes down to us through George 



the SynceUus (cf. Eritih der 
Quellen, p. 499). See, however, 
Quarterly Review, No. 210 (April, 
'^59)) PP- 39^ sq., where it is 
pointed out that this number 3555 
may have come from the ' Old 
Chronicle' merely, and not from 
the genuine Manetho. TheEgypt- 
ian years being reduced would 
give 3553 Julian years for the 
duration of the thirty dynasties 
of Manetho ; and this, added to 
339 (the year B.C. when the last 
dynasty expired) would also give 
3892 B.C. for the foundation of the 
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But if despairing* of results which rest on this Chap. I. 
precarious basis, we commence our exploration from points of 
the age when Egypt is first drawn distinctly into the s2/«c'«™«- 
general history of the world, and so endeavour to sacred 
trace out her course in the reverse order, we arrive ^^f^fj" 
at early points of synchronism about 972 B.C., when Kingdom. 
Shishak^ (Sesonch) of the ' 22nd dynasty' invaded 
Palestine, and in the fifth year of Rehoboam ' took 
away the treasures of the house of the Lord, and the 
treasures of the king's house' (1 Kings xiv. 25). And 
as Shishak was the first member of a new dynasty, 
it follows that a Pharaoh of the previous series was 
father-in-law of Solomon (1 Kings ix. 16), and that 
Tahpenes, the sister of the Egyptian queen, had been 
espoused to Hadad, the Idumsean, as early as the 
reign of David (1 Kings xi. 19 sq.). On these points, 
indeed, there is no longer any difference of opinion ; 
but the placing of the Exodus itself, the next event 
where contact with the annals of the Hebrew nation 
is undoubted, still continues to present some formid- 
able difficulties ; inasmuch as it is found to be en- 
tangled^ with a further question touching the expul- 

monarchy. Uhlcmann, on the very plausible theory that the 

contrary, persists in dating the ' Phoenician ' shepherds had in- 

reign of Menes, the first king of vaded Lower Egypt in the period 

Egypt, 2782 B.C. between Abraham and Joseph; 

1 ' The recovery of Egyptian and that the new dynasty (corre- 

chronology, except by slow de- sponding to the iSthof Manetho), 

grees, and with intervals of im- who persecuted and enslaved the 

known lengths between the reigns Israelites, were princes of Egypt- 

that are known, is hopeless/ ian blood who had eventually re- 

JSngl. Revietv, (1846), p. 114; an gained the sovereign power. The 

article on The Ptjramids and their only serious objection to this view 

Builders, attributed to Dr. Hincks. arises from the thoroughly Egypt- 

^ Browne, Ordo iSeeelorum, §513. ian aspect of the court in the time 

^ See one of the best discussions of Joseph ; hut Dr. Kurtz has 

of this point in Kurtz, Gesch. des also done very much towards the 

Alien liundes, 11. !■] y202, Berlin, removal of this difficulty (pp. 

1855. He advocates the old and 199, 200). 
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Chap. I. sion of the Shepherd-Kings, or Hyk-sos, and their ' 

previous rule in Lower Egypt. 
The Middle Nor in passing upwards, from the origin of what 
Kmgdom. j^ called the New Kingdom, or the first reign of the 
' 18th dynasty,' has greater concord been established 
among writers who profess to be our guides through 
the confusion of the period next preceding. 
Its existence The duration of the three dynasties ascribed to it 
^imL^""'' by Manetho is found to vary in the different systems 
of Egyptian chronology from 511 to 953 years; while 
other writers, arguing from the total want of monu- 
ments which bear the dates of kings later than the 
12th dynasty, and earlier than the 18th, have begun 
to ask with some show of reason, ' Is the Middle 
Monarchy a real thing or not?'^ Whatever be the 
true answer to this question, it is plain that till far 
more is known with certainty respecting such im- 
portant intervals, we have but little hope of framing 
any rational hypothesis, or of inditing a coherent 
narrative. 
The Old And the same perplexity must haunt us on ascend- 

ing to the ' Old' division of the Pharaonic monarchy. 
The names of kings belonging to that era are now 

' Dr. Hincks in Snt/l. Jteview^ ought also to remind the reader 

as ahove, p. 117. Mr. Kenrick at this point that M. de Eoug^ 

also admits the fact that ' not a thinks he has at last discovered 

single contemporaneous work of an allusion to the Hyk-sos rule 

art has been found, from the 13th on a papyrus relating to a war 

to the 1 8th dynasty.' He adds, undertaken by a king of the The- 

however, (11. 194) : 'These things baid against the shepherd-king 

are not sufficient to make us doubt Apepi (Aphobis). The shepherds 

the fact of the invasion and ex- are there treated as enemies of 

pulsion of the Hyk-sos ; but they the gods of Egypt. Revm des 

may excite a suspicion that the Deux Mondes, as before, p. 1063 . 

chronology of this period of op- cf. Brugsch, Lie Geographie des 

pression and confusion is not to alien Aegyptens, i. 50 scj. Leipzig, 

be relied on, and that as usual 1857. 
it has been unduly extended.' I 



Kingdom. 
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extant, it is true, in very great profusion.' Monu- Chap. I. 
ments commencing with the time of Chufu (Suphis, 
Cheops),'' the builder of the Great Pyramid, continue 
to bear witness to the fact that even at tlie opening 
of the •'4th dynasty' the lower valley of the Nile 
was tenanted by an ambitious and accomplished 
people, organised into a regular community, as in 
the age of Abraham and Joseph, and already in 
possession of the hieroglyphic character, as well as 
of the reed-pen and the ink-stand. 

Yet in spite of all these interesting revelations, Thechn- 
Egyptology contributes very little towards the vxi- pnbUm 
riddling of the old question, namely, as to which of '''^' """ 
the primeval dynasties were contemporaneous, and 
which of them successive. One distinguished writer 
(as Bunsen) searches for the missing key among the 
chronological fragments of Eratosthenes, corrected, 
however, by his own hand ; a second (as Lepsius) 
manifests no confidence in this auxiliary, and gropes 
his way alone to very different results ; a third (as 
Mr. Browne, or Mr. Nolan, or Mr. Osburn) would 
curtail the length of early dynasties far more than 
either of the previous explorers ; so that on arriving 
at the first event distinctly traceable in the archives 
of the infant colony,- — the foundmg of Memphis, by 

' Especially in the famous granting that the high antiquity 

Turin papyrus, which before mu- once assigned to some of the 

tilation must have contained 3 or monuments is now ' brought 

400 royal names (cf. Herod. 11. within more reasonable limits' 

142), with the precise lengths of is clearly of opinion that those 

reign attached to each : see Sir of the foui'th dynasty (the earliest 

J. Gr. Wilkinson's 'Fragments of of all) were executed not less 

the Sieratic Fapyrus at Turin than 2400 years e.c. (p. 3). 

(privately printed, 1851). The ' Kenrick, 11. 133. On the 

same author in his last work The identification of the names, see 

Egyptians, &c. (1857), while Dr. Hincks, as above, p. 102. 
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Chap. I. the oldest of their mortal kings/ the ' Romulus of 
Egypt,' — nearly all our certain knowledge of the 
epoch when some mighty change was supervening 
on the population of the Nile-valley, may be gathered 
up into the vague conclusion of Josephus ; who in- 
forms us that ' Menes, who built Memphis, preceded 
Abraham by many years. '^ 
Primitive But what, in such a case, may be conjectured of 

^J'^tjpt: the primitive or pre-historic age anterior to the reign 
of Menes, and the first migrations of the tribe from 
which he was descended ? 
whyofim- This inquiry is again of vast importance to the 
^inthtsln- Proper conduct of the enterprise immediately before 
quiry. ^g . gipce the ethnological affinities of heathen nations 
may justly be expected to throw light on the forma- 
tion of their mythology. 
Connexion Some Christian writers have attempted to identify 
histm-y. the founder of Egyptian civilisation with Ham (or 
Cham), the son of Noah ; others with Mizraim, one 
of Ham's descendants : and although the efforts of 
those writers seem to me extremely infelicitous, the 
words on which their arguments are principally based 
will prove, I think, suggestive of more tenable con- 
clusions. 
Chami. One native name of Egypt is Chami^ (%'?A")) 

' The author of the article as equivalent to kldivios, which 
^gyptusin Smith's -DwZ. of Greek is said to be justified by the Old 
and Homan Geography, thiaksXh&t Egyptian and Coptic use of mm 
the word Menes is itself siispici- (/xtji/) in the sense of 'to persevere': 
ous: it 'too nearly resembles XThlemanu, Aegypt. Alt. iir. 82. 
Manu, the Minyas and Minos of On the occurrence of the name 
the Greeks, the Menerfa of the upon Egyptian monuments, see 
Etruscans, and l^eMannus of the Osburn, i. 226 sq. 
Germans [of. Sansk. . man "to ^ Antiq. viii. 6, 2, ed. Haver- 
think"] to be accepted implicitly camp. 

as a personal designation.' Erato- ' See Vol. i. p. 67, n. i. Plu- 

sthenes, however, explaias M^i'tjj taroh, Belside et Osiride, 0. xxxin. 
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connected with the Coptic %aytte ' black '; while the Chap. I. 
appellation almost universally current in Semitic 
countries is Mizraim^ Misr, or Mesren, the fullest Mizraim. 
of these forms, we should remember, being itself a 
Hebrew dual noun. And on reverting to the genea- 
logical table transmitted in the family of Abraham 
(Gen. X. 16), it will appear that in the series of 
Ham's descendants the first place is there allotted to 
Gush (a common name for 'Ethiopians'); and the 
second place to Mizraim (or the Old Egyptians, 
occupying the two divisions of the Nile-valley). 
Attention seems to have been thus directed to the 
fact that all the earliest layers of population, as well 
below the frontier-island of Elephantine as through- 
out the present Nubia and Ethiopia, were originally 
homogeneous,— a result which is corroborated by 
Egyptian history and in no wise inconsistent with 
modern discoveries. 

Yet some of these discoveries have, I think, ne- Who were 
cessitated a fresh hypothesis with reference to the i^^l^j^ 
dominant race of Egypt in the period of the early »»»•« of 
Pharaohs. Like the Aryan conquerors of the Panjab, 

gives tlie following account of the Hebrews used Mizraim as equi- 

word: en t^;' Myvirrov ivroh "valent to io/A divisions. Knobel 

p,ii,\i<TTa. jxiXiyyuov oZcrav, litnrep has accordingly suggested a fresh 

rh ii.i\m toS bipBa.\ii,ov, Xri/iiav origin for the term : ' Dieser Dual 

\a\oviri. gehbrt zu einem nicht vorkom- 

' Knobel {JJie Vol/iertafel der menden Singular "IVD. . .er be- 

Genesis, p. 373) is disposed to deuttt also eine doppelte oder 

question the ordinary derivation zweiseitige Einschliessung uud 

of this term D^VP from the bezeichuet Aegypten ganz passend 

bipartite character of Ancient als ein von 2 Seiten eingesch- 

Egypt (Upper and Lower). He lossenes Land' (p. 274). But the 

urges that Isaiah (xi. 11) dis- analogy of other duals (such as 

tinguishes Pathros, or Upper Jerusalem = ri Kiru + ij icaSi- 

Egypt, from Mizraim, the remain- TrepBev, Joseph. AnI. v. 2, 2) is 

der of the country, which could in favour of the ordinary deriya- 

hardly have been the case, if the tiou. 
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Chap. I. they do not appear to be the primitive masters of the 
soil, but rather a deposit of new-comers, dating from 
some later epoch. The numerous paintings on the 
monuments, as well as osteological investigations in 
the tombs, will hardly suffer us to doubt that the 
Egyptians proper, even of the earlier dynasties, 
exhibit few decided characteristics of the woolly- 
haired or negro race, but constitute in some respects 
an independent people,' — of a type which, ethnologi- 
cally speaking, is described as intermediate between 
the Syro-Arabian and the Ethiopic. There is very 
great uncertainty^ again as to the point at which the 
leaders of the second colony effected their original 



Marliest 
seat of civil- 
isation. 



' trhlemanQ {Jeffi/pt. All. in. 
57) is very emphatic on this 
point : ' Nicht von der Geschichte 
dieses dunklen Stammes hangt 
die Geschichte der politischen 
Entwickelung und Cultur der 
alten Aegypter ab, sondern viel- 
mehr, wie alle noch erhaltenen 
Denkmaler heweisen, von eincm 
Stamme ganz anderer Abkunft 
und Farbe. . .' Cf. Priohard, iir. 
227 sq., "who infers that notwith- 
standing considerable divei-sity in 
figure and complexion, the Old 
Egyptians as a body ' had some- 
thing in their physical character 
approximating to that of the 
negro' (p. 230). 

2 This uncertainty is connected 
•with the vexed question as to the 
course pursued by the early civil- 
isers of the Nile-valley. Did 
they advance northwards from 
the Thebaid to Lower Egypt > 
Such is said to be the general 
verdict of antiquity (Knobel, as 
above, p. 275) ; and Ezekiel in 
particular (xxix. 14), seems to 
speak of Pathros (Upper Egypt) 
as 'the land of their birth' 
(Dnn-iap), the cradle of the 



■whole Egyptian people. Thebes 
was in like manner taken for the 
oldest of Egyptian cities : whereas 
it seems to be the general opinion 
of living Egyptologers that the 
sovthetnmonmnents at least{what- 
ever may be said of the people) 
are far more modern than those 
of Lower Egypt (Osburn, Jlon. 
Hist. I. 211); and that Thebes 
was really the metropolis of the 
first dynasties, not of the Old but 
of the New kingdom. Other ac- 
counts, however, tend to reconcile 
these two conflicting theories by 
pointing out that although his- 
torical Thebes is younger than 
Memphis, the course of civilisa- 
tion did at first flow northwards ; 
Memphis being itself built by an 
accomplished prince of Abydos in 
Upper Egypt. In connexion with 
this point arises the old inquiry 
respecting the possible influence 
of Hindus in shaping the original 
institutions of Egypt (above, p. 
216, ji. i) ; and also the tradition 
respecting sacerdotal colonies from 
Meroc in Ethiopia (Diodor. r. 33 : 
III. 3 — 6). 
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settlement in the Valley of the Nile. If we might Chap. I. 
argue from the fact that monuments adjudged the 
very oldest are all found in Lower Egypt, not far 
from On (or Heliopolis), the city which became in 
after-times one special centre of religious worship, 
it would seem most probable that the new race of 
immigrants crossed over by the isthmus of Suez, or 
the natural bridge connecting Africa with Asia ; yet 
a contrary hypothesis, which represents the civilisers 
of the Nile-valley as a band of priests descending 
from the Ethiopian frontier, has been also able to 
attract a number of influential supporters. 

Whatever be the ultimate decision of that con- Fusion of 

, , . p . , . . the conqu^- 

troversy, a belief m some great secondary immigra- „„ ^„^ 
tion, such as I have iust indicated, is now current .'^« '^'"»- 

' '' . . querea. 

in all schools of Egyptology, not excepting writers 
who are driven to ascribe the act itself to an un- 
fathomable antiquity. At first, it may be, while the 
powerful chieftains, such as Menes, were all struggling 
to consolidate the primitive tribes or cantons^ into a 
regular monarchy, the old inhabitants continued to 
preponderate as largely as the Gauls in France, who, 
though succumbing everywhere beneath the arms of 
Clovis, had been able to preserve the language'' of 

' e. g. Bunsen declares, Hgypfs with that monarch, but emanated 

Flace^ I. 443, that the facts estab- probably from the distinctions of 

lished by modern researches into animal worship ; and the extent 

language and mythology give ue of the local worship probably de- 

precisely the same result. * Both termined the boundary of the 

cany us historically back to Asia.' nome :' cf. Herod, ii. 42. 

^ These uofj-oi (thirty-six in 3 The most opposite views are 

number?) into which the valley still entertained respecting the 

of the Nile was parcelled out are affinities of the Coptic, or, with 

carried hack by Diodorus (i. 54) slight corrections, of the Old 

to the time of Sesostris or Sesdosis ' Egyptian language. On the one 

(Hamses 11. .^) : yet, as is well re- side, it is argued that the syntax 

marked, ' they did not originate of that language, and not a little 
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Chap. I. their former masters and communicate both it and 
their religion to the great majority of the Franks. 
A like amalgamation may have followed in the early 
centuries of the Pharaonic empire ; and subsequently 
when the Hyk-sos gained possession of all Lower 
Egypt, and the seat of native power had been trans- 
ferred to Thebes and to a neighbourhood in which 
the Cushite spirit still predominated, the great fusion 
may have been again more rapidly promoted, till at 
length historians had to deal with a community, con- 
sisting, as before, of diverse elements, imperfectly 
attempered to each other, yet so mixed as to produce 
what we entitle the specific nationality of Egypt. 
Why no Now of these two factors, one, as in the somewhat 

'accoimtis -parallel case of India, will be here comparatively dis- 
liere taken regarded. I am not attempting to investigate the 
characteristics of primeval heathenism in the Nile- 



mythology, y^lley, except SO far as it has left its impress on ideas 

of the Tocabulary also, are related und Gewichten, ana der agypt- 
closely to the Hebrew and other isohen Sprache in die oriental- 
members of the great Semitic fa- ischeu oder umgekehrt iibergehen 
mily. A second class of writers lassen:' Xi\i\em.s.mi, Aegypt. Alt. 
look upon the Old Egyptians as iii. 58. In this opinion of an 
intermediate between the Semitic eminent Coptic scholar acquiesces 
andlndo-Europeanfamilies. ('The the present Regius Professor of 
roots of the Egyptian language Hebrew, at Cambridge, who has 
are, in the majority of cases, kindly aided me in the examina- 
monosyllahic, and, on the whole, tion of the string of words ad- 
ideutical with the corresponding duced as parallel by Mr. Birch 
roots in Sanskrit and Hebrew. Egyptian Hieroglyphics {appeniei 
This is said advisedly :' Buusen, to Sir J. G. Wilkinson's Ancient 
Phil, of Hist. I. 185). A third Egyptians), p. 251. Professor 
class utterly deny the alleged Jarrett is of opinion that it is im- 
connexion between Coptic and possible to establish any relation- 
Hebrew : e. g. " Auch die alteste ship between the Coptic and the 
Sprache der alten Aegypter stand Hebrew of a closer kind than that 
mit den sogenannten semitiaohen which, ethnologically speaking, 
in gar heiner Verbindimg ; erst may be said to exist between ' a 
spatere Verkehrsberuhrungen ha- Greek and a Negro.' See Appen- 
ben einige Ausdriicke, besondera dix i. 
von Kleidern, Gefasaen, Maassen 
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and institutions which belong as properly to the Chap. I. 
historic period. The remarks already made in sketch- 
ing the religions of barbaric tribes, wherever scattered 
on the surface of Asia, of America, of Oceanica, would 
frequently apply with equal justice to the continent 
whose people we are now considering, — not to pro- 
vinces alone in which the black or negro type of 
man evinced his true humanity by emerging here 
and there into historical importance, but also in that 
vast expanse of moral barrenness, which stretches 
southward from the Mediterranean to the Cape, and 
eastward from the burning cliffs of Guinea to the 
pestilent mouths of the Zambesi.' 

Yet even when the sphere of study is thus defi- Further 
nitely narrowed, it becomes important to discriminate ^j"^"^^^^' 
afresh between the earlier and the later periods oi early from 
Egyptian history. Our judgment, with respect to i^^g Egtjpt- 
the development of religion in that country, should ' 
be formed apart from clashing theories which come 
down to us through Greek writers ; for although 
Herodotus, in spite of the absurd misrepresentations 
of his dragoman, has furnished a large mass of in- 
formation which is proved to be trustworthy by 
according in the main with extant monuments, the 
other tourists and philosophers who handled the same 
topics, when the Delta was in part Hellenised, and 
society most deeply tinctured by the foreign modes 
of thought, can seldom challenge our assent in the 
same proportion. The Thebaid, it is true, was still 
comparatively isolated, and as such continued firm 
in its profession of the hereditary faith, until the 
sweeping edict of Theodosius, in a.d. 379 ; but on 

' See Appendix n. 



tans. 
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Chap. I. the founding of the Hellenic capital of Egypt hy 
Alexander the Great, the country as a whole had 
witnessed the commencement of a new era, in phi- 
losophy as well as in political relations. The adorn- 
ment of the great Museum of Alexandria with the 
obelisks and sphinxes of the Pharaonic cities, was 
itself an emblem of the fresh eclectic spirit, then and 
there imported into all discussions of the old mytho- 
logy.' 
Neo-Tiato- One result of such eclecticism has been, tbat 
tiptmg' writers (native and Hellenic) of this later period, 
themytho- and especially the Neo-Platonist champions of ex- 
Egypt. piring heathenism, as Porphyry, or lamblichus, or 
Proclus, have at times so spiritualized or sublimated 
the religion of the Old Egyptian, and assigned such 
arbitrary meaning to the symbols of his ritual, that 
the primary ideas which it embodied will as seldom 
be derivable from their writings, as the first my- 
thology of India can be ascertained from speculations 
of the school of Kapila, or from the aphorisms of the 
V^diinta. Each of the opposing theories started long 
ago by this class of writers is reflected in the kindred 
contradictions of modern philosophers. One, for in- 
stance, may be heard contending that the basis of 
Egyptian mythology was altogether materialistic;'^ 

' 'Alexandrie et la cour des chief liljrarian of the Serapeum 

Ptolemies et.dent surtout le th^- in the former half of the first 

atre de ce mouvement syncr^tique century after Christ. According 

qui rapprochait la th^ogonie pha- to his view the chief divinities 

raonique du polytheisme greo of ancient Egypt were the seven 

systematise par les philosophea.' planets and the twelve signs of 

lievm des Deux Mondes, as before, the zodiac (cf. TJhlemann's Thoth, 

P- lo?^- , , p- 25°)- In their mythology he 

2 This was the position actually recognises no incorporeal Princi- 

maintained by Cheeremon, the pie, or unsc en Intelligence. Prich- 

Stoic hpoypaii.ii.a'riis who was ard's general leaning is in the 
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another, on the contrary, that it was always an Chap. I. 
exalted system of pure idealism/ which taught men ' 
to enshrine the highest , and most abstract truths 
beneath the guise of earthly symbols, and to recognise 
a master-spirit guiding the whole mechanism of phy- 
sical creation. But there is reason to believe, as we 
shall see hereafter, that neither of these theories have 
done justice to the rude conceptions of the old my- 
thographer.^ He looked at nature with a deep but 
thoroughly childlike interest, seldom conscious of the 
metaphysical antitheses which enter into all our 
modern speculations ; and accordingly his power of 
separating between the natural and the spiritual 
was very different from our own, or even from the 
corresponding faculty of his descendant, who might 
strive to systematise his notions, when the mythic 
age of heathendom was drawing to a close. 

In seeking therefore to unite ourselves afresh Egyptian 
with that remoter period in the history of Egyptian j""/^ 
thought, the natural course is to inquire if any 

same direction (JEgyptian Mytlio- priest, Abammon {Be MysUriis. 

logy, Lond. 1819); for, following vin. 4, ed. Gale, 1678). His so- 

in the steps of Eusebius {Evangel. lution is tbat tbe Egyptians by 

Praparat. lib. III. c. 4), be con- no means aiBrm the physical ori- 

cludes that the 'worship of the gin of all things; but 'distinguish 

Old Egyptians was directed to- both the animal life and principle 

wards physical objects ; or the of intelligence from nature itself, 

departments and powers of na- not only in the universe but also 

ture' (p. 34). in man' (cf. Creuzer, as above, 

' Thus I'orphyry addressing a p. 270). 
priest named Anebo inquires as ^ This judgment which accords 

to what the Egyptians really held substantially with Creuzer's (p. 

to be the First Cause, — whether 276) will be also found in Hegel's 

an intelligent principle (vovu) or Lectures on tJie Philosophy of 

something iirep vovv (cf. a criti- History, p. 217 (Lond. 1857). He 

cism of this passage in Creuzer, argues that in ' Egypt natural and 

Symbolik, 11. 269) ; and is an- spiritual powers were regarded as 

swered by lamblichiis who as- most intimately united.' 
sumes the name of an Egyptian. 
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Chap. I. written monuments are extant corresponding to the 
Hindu Vedas and the ' sacred ' books of the Chinese. 
Now Egypt also had a class of writings which may 
fairly be regarded in this very light. The ancient 
melodies, which Plato tells us were preserved from 
age to age as the productions of the goddess Isis/ 
point to the existence and diffusion of a ' sacred' 
literature. The common name applied to all such 
writings by the Greeks was ' Books of Hermes' (their 
reputed author being scribe of the gods, or the ' Mer- 
curius' of the old mythology). From Clement of 
Alexandria^ we can also ascertain the general cha- 
racter of these Hermetic books ; for when he wrote 
the custom was to have them carried in procession 
through the temple of Isis by the heathen priests 
of the metropolis. The whole number (two and 
forty), comprehending various treatises on secular 
subjects, as on medicine, astronomy, and the choro- 
graphy of Egypt, consisted of extensive disquisitions 
on religion and philosophy,' and also of minute 
directions for the ' sealing of victims,' the due obla- 
tion of the appointed sacrifices, the observance of 
solemn feasts, the training of the young, and more 
especially of members of the sacerdotal class, together 

1 De Legibus, ii. 4 (0pp. vii. Chanter, (2) Four Astronomical 
516, Bekk.) : cf. Diodor. i. 53, Books of the Horoacopus, (3) Ten 
72 ; XVII. 50. Books of the Hiero-Grammatist, 

2 Strom, lih. vi. u. 4 [Opp. 11. (4) Ten Ceremonial Books of the . 
756, ed. Potter) : cf. Lepsius, Stolistes, (5) Ten Books of the 
Chron. Eiuleitung, pp. 45 sq., and Prophets (Priests), — has summed 
Mr. Birch, Egypt. Hieroglyph, (as up his inquiry hy admitting that 
before), p. 186, where several they ' contained no single section 
titles of Hermetic Books are of pure history' (i. 23). 
brought together. Bunsen, who ^ S>v ras fieir AS"' t^v iraaav 
considers the 36 books (excluding Alyvwriiai/ vepiexoixras ^iKocro- 
the last six on medicine) in five (fiiav 01 irpoeiprifiei/oi iKixavOivovSi- 
classes (i) Two Books of the Ibid, 
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with the full routine of duties daily claimed from the CHAt. I. 
Egyptian either by the laws of his country, or by 
gods whom he believed to exercise especial sway in 
his own neighbourhood. 

These works, however, with perhaps one sole ex- Extant 
ception, have been long unknown to Egyptologers, ^oUnfor- 
and are probably beyond the reach of modern ex- »»a^»o«- 
ploration. The exception, which there seems at least 
some valid reason for acknowledging, is the famous 
Booh of the Dead, or Ritual;^ portions of it dating 
backwards, we are told, as far as the ' 12th dynasty,' 
and thus preserving to us a considerable fragment of 
the older Pharaonic times. In one department of 
our subject, — the supposed condition of the human 
soul after death, and the religious service rendered by 
her in the world invisible, — I hope to profit largely 
by suggestions borrowed from this quarter. With 
regard, however, to the leading characteristics of the 
old mythology, all other data now accessible to or- 
dinary scholars are less copious and explicit. They 
consist of hieroglyphic names, or titles, or genealogies 
of gods, surviving with appropriate emblems on the 
various tablets, tombs, and obelisks ; of colloquies 
between the gods and kings; of sacred formulse, as 
chants in honour of some divinity, or prayers for the 
deceased, or exhortations to survivors, each trans- 
mitted to us on rolls of papyri, and most of them 

' Edited, in hieroglyphs, hy moreoTer seen the light through 

Lepsius, with the title Todtenbuch other channels. I may also 

der Aegypter (Leipzig, 1842). remark that the followers of 

Mr. Birch, who is at present en- the Seyffarth (anti-Champollion) 

gaged upon an English translation school of interpretation have al- 

of the whole, has given a short ready access to a German version 

epitome of this curious volume in of the Todtenbuch in Seyffarth's 

Xgypt. Bierogl. pp. 27 1 sq. For- Theolog. Schriften deralt.Aegyjjter. 
tions of the work in extenso have 

VOL. 11. 16 
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S&w far 
the older 
heathenism 
of Egypt 
was mono- 
theistic. 



parallel 
case of 
India. 



deriving fresh elucidation from reports of Herodotus 
or else from statements drawn by Plutarch out o; 
theological works of Manetho. 

The question which, as heretofore, excites oui 
special interest at the very outset of our task has 
reference to the old Egyptian theories on the centra' 
truth of all religion, — the being and attributes o: 
God. Now in replying to this question it is com- 
monly admitted that Egyptians had no single wore 
in use by which to indicate the grand idea of i 
Supreme Intelligence. It may be that such tern 
had never been unknown to the initiated few, thougl 
treated as unutterable in all ordinary circles;' yei 
the statement thus suggested carries with it also th( 
admission that belief in one only God was far fron 
being the established creed of the Egyptian people 
And in strict accordance with this fact is the exceed 
ing paucity^ of statements and allusions which implj 
exclusive worship in one district of one sole divinity. 
The aptest parallel is found, if I mistake not, in th( 
history of Hindii religions. With a vague idea o 
unity which lingered in the background of his meta 
physical system ages after it exerted any practica 



' Wilkiiison, who leana to the 
idea of some original monotheism, 
has suggested this account of the 
matter. The points, however, 
which Herodotus declines to pub- 
lish {e. g. II. 62) were of a some- 
what different kind. On the re- 
puted air6^l)rjTa of the ' greater 
mysteries' in Egypt and else- 
where, see Warburton, Div. Leg. 
Bk. II. sect. 4. 

2 ' It is worthy of remark that 
the worship of the supreme God 
is scarcely mentioned in the his- 
tory of the Egyptians.' Prichard, 



H. Mythol. p. 292. 

2 See the motto at the head 
this chapter, which is the passag 
generally adduced as efidence 
a belief in one supreme God 
Kneph^ the ram-headed god 
the Thehaid, ' unhegotten and im 
mortal.' The assertion of Plu 
tarch was not true, however, c 
any early period known to his 
tory; and subsequently Ammo 
or Ammon-Ka was far more gene 
rally worshipped in that region, i 
we except the island of Elephan 
tine : see below, p. 253. 
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efiect, the Old Egyptian had been fascinated more Chap. I. 
and more by the mysterious powers and processes 
of nature, till abandoning the ancient faith in God, 
he bowed in adoration of the world above, beneath, 
around him. He was still indeed possessed of phrase- 
ology which betokened some original conception of 
a Power superior to the physical elements, and even 
was accustomed to transfer to it the properties of 
spirit, as volition and intelligence, which in himself 
he felt to be inseparable from the true idea of power. 
He spoke at times of ' a great builder,' ' a creator of 
the universe,' ' a creator self-created,' ' a soul of the 
sun,' ' a lord of the two horizons,' a chief ' father of 
the gods,' ' a mother' also ' of the gods,' a god who 
was ' the husband of his mother,' ' a goddess-mother 
of the highest god,' whose glory was that she ' pro- 
ceeded from herself; nay, so completely had these 
forms of speech been tinctured with monotheism as 
to lead in many writers to a firm belief that all the 
various gods and goddesses of ancient Egypt are 
personifications only of Divine omnipotence, or rather 
are the issue of an intellectual struggle, which was 
bent on forming the most worthy thoughts of God, 
and paying homage in the vast profusion of its titles 
to one personal Deity. 

But strict analysis* of all such titles, when con- 

' '"We can find no sufficient lamblichus and other writers of 

evidence for the opinion that the that school, contended, not nn- 

Tarious gods of Egypt are hut naturally, that the invisible gods 

symbols and personifications of of the pagans are the Divine at- 

the attributes and powers of one tributes deified {Intel. Syst. ii. 237 

Being, whom the priests, if not sq. Lond. 1845). He then pro- 

the people, recognised as the only ceeds as follows (p. 245) : ' The 

true God:' Kenriok, i. 437. The jjagan theology went sometimes 

great Cudworth, who took his yet a strain higher, they not only 

ideas of Egyptian theology from thus supposing God to pervade 
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Chap. I. ducted in the light which we derive from a comparisbn 
Practical of Other ancient systems/ will te sure to make W 
Ifthe"'^'^ hesitate before subscribing to this grand conclusion^ 
system. Here, as there, it is discovered that so far from such 
personifications carrying up the mind to a transcendent 
unity, in which ' all the gods of the Egyptian mytho- 
logy met and became one,' the opposite result has( 
been more generally apparent. The bright memory 
of one only God has faded from the human spirit}' 
His functions have been all assigned to a succession 
of subordinate divinities, who constitute the objects 
of Egyptian worship ; and the want of fixity or depth 
in man's religious conceptions is again betrayed at 
every turn, by the facility with which he can attribute 
the same glorious titles to different divinities. 
Itspanthe- The simplest key to all this vagueness and appa- 
istic asis. j,gj^^ vacillation is contained in the hypothesis, now 
frequently adopted, that the primitive form of paganism 
in Egypt was really pantheistic. Till the process, 
by which single powers of nature were gradually 
personified, had issued there as elsewhere, in the 
humanising of the earlier race of elemental gods, it 
was impossible to fix the line of demarcation by which 
one was distinguished from the other. The attributes 
were interchanged, the powers themselves were seem- 
ingly confounded, because they all at first were viewed 
as finite emanations of some all-pervading energy. 
' Nature' thus became the highest god of the Egyptian 

the whole world, and to be diffused evident from that excellent monu- 

through all things but also ment of Egyptian antiquity, the 

Himself to be in a manner all Saitio inscription often mentioned: 

things. That the ancient Egypt- " I am all that was, is, and shall 

ian theology, from whence the be":' see below, p. 250. 
theologies of other nations were 1 Cf. above. Vol. i. pp. 179 sq.; 

derived, ran so high as this, is Vol. 11. pp. 31 sq. 
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priesthood ; while the people brought their offerings Chap. I. 
tp^some one or other of the manifold powers of 
^nature. Their divinities in general corresponded to 
\the functions of the different sexes; they were either 
paternal or maternal, active or passive, generative or 
productive ; now believed to be exerting their specific 
influence from the loftiest spheres of being; now in 
^beasts that minister to our convenience, or in hideous 
reptiles that are crawling at our feet; at one time 
challenging the homage of the Old Egyptian in their 
simplest form of light or fire, of earth or water; at 
a second stooping down from his unclouded sky on 
gracious or malignant missions; at a third descend- 
ing more completely to the region of the senses, or 
identified with local objects, and especially with that 
phenomenon which was and is the crowning wonder 
of his native valley, — the rise, the overflow, the retro- 
gression of the waters of the Nile. 

This rapid survey of the old Egyptian theology Different 
receives, indeed, most ample illustration as a fuller "!'''"'* ."-^ 
insight is obtained into the meaning of the ancient dimnitws. 
monuments. As early as the visit of Herodotus,' 
and probably for ages long anterior, the Egyptians 
were accustomed to distribute all their chief divinities 
into three special classes, the first consisting of eight, 
the second of twelve members, and the third, perhaps, 
of an indefinite number, all of whom were said to have 
been generated by gods of the previous class, as these 

^ TI. 145. He is pointing out koX Hdv Trap' PdyvirTioiai fie 

in this passage that the order of Tlav ^uev apx^^^'^^-'^os^ koI twv 

the gods, according to the Egypt- okt^) rai;/ irpdnoiv \iyo[xevuv 

ians, was very different from the BiS>v 'Hpo/cA^j Se tUv SevTepuy, 

Hellenic view : 'Ev "EKKTjfn fj.4y twv SucySeftra K^yofievcav elyai- 

vw ve^TaroL rwv deuv vofxi^ovTai Ai6vv<ros 5e, roiv TpiTwc, o^ iK 

dyai 'HpaK^'^s re Kal At6vvaos twv SvdSeKa deuv iyevovTo. 
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Chap. I. owed their existence to the first. Some difficulty, it 
is true, has been experienced in determining which 
gods should be admitted to a place in the first of the 
three orders ; and it seems most likely that Egyptians 
of different provinces'- would, even in the age of 
Herodotus, have stated their belief respecting this 
great ogdoad with considerable variation. 
Ftuh, the Still if we may argue from the order in the list 

lentaiod "^^^^^ Manetho professcs to arrange the several gods,^ 
of Loicer who Were believed to have held sway in Egypt, long 
^^^ ' before all human dynasties, the foremost rank should 
be assigned to Ptah, the Vulcan of the Latins,' and 
Hephaestus of the Greeks. K not the God of all 
Egypt, he was certainly regarded as supreme within 
the cycle of divinities who were especially adored at 
Memphis. One designation of the whole country had 
moreover been derived in early times from this alleged 
supremacy : for Egypt [A cyv'TTTO';) seems to be not 
only identical with Kopf, but also a Greek form of 
Kah-Ptah* ' land of Ptah,' the land which recognised 
in Ptah her chief divinity. The special functions of 
this god are indicated by his title of ' creator of the 

1 Cf. Lepsius, Chronol. Einl. writers applied to Egypt, and also 
p. 253, note. mentions that the Ethiopic name 

2 'Primus ^gyptiorum deus of the country is Gobzo. The 
Vuhaniis fuit, qui etiam ignis re- prefix ai may perhaps be illus- 
pertor apud eos celebratur. Ex trated by such forms as alyvTn6s 
eo Sol' etc. ManethOn. Dynast, which was used by Homer for 
(printed in Bunsen' 3 'Appendix yi^. Bunsen finds the derivation, 
of Authorities,' No. 11.). or at least the sister-form, of Ftah 

3 He is Cicero's second Vulca- itself in nnS 'to open' {Egypt s 
nuB [Be Nat. Deorum, iii. 55) 'in Place, i. 383, n. 252), so that Ftah 
NUo natus, Fhthas, ut iEgyptii (he thinks) was primarily the 
appellant, quem custodem esse ' great Eeyealer.' Mr. Osbum, 
iEgypti volunt." again {Mon. Sist. i. 263), dis- 

* Uhlemann, Aegypt. Alt. 11. covers Ptah in Phut, the fourth 
ir, 12, who instances the similar son of Ham. 
word 'H(/)aiirT(a, which Greek 
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3un and moon.' He is not only, like the Greek Chap. I. 
Hephaestus, eminent for plastic skill, but also is the 
proper demiurgus of the universe, the shaper of prim- 
eval matter, the ' leader of the mundane artisans," or, 
in the highest and most abstract form of the concep- 
tion, Ptah is the original force of nature and the 
world-begetting fire." 

The oldest representation of him was a child or Symbols of 
bandy-legged dwarf, reminding us at once of pigmy ■^''''''' 
statues sacred to Hephsestus, and also of the idols 
(the PataiJcoif carried by Phoenician mariners on the 
prows of their triremes. But in other, and it seems 
more recent, representations, Ptah is worshipped under 
a more perfectly human form. He is entitled ' lord 
of the gracious countenance' and also ' lord of truth.' 
As such he is accompanied by a female figure (Truth 
or Justice) with the ostrich feather on her head.* 
He holds before him in both hands an emblem of 
stability or duration, the so-called Nilometer,^ which 
is combined with the symbols of life and the kukufa- 
sceptre. On his head he wears a skull-cap like the 
pilos of Vulcan; while the body is completely 
swathed, in mummy-fashion, so that the hands alone 
are seen protruding outside the envelope. ' Perhaps 
the swathed body and protruded hands may symbolise 
the first putting forth of a creative power in action, 

' This is the expression of lam- zeugende TJrkraft.' 

blichus ; of. Wilkinson, Anc. '•' Herod, in. 37 : see Mr. Blakes- 

Egypt, 2nd ser. i. 249 sq. ley's note. The derivation which 

^ ' Die erste als Urfeuer ge- he seeks is probahly to be found 

dachte zeugende Kraft:' Dollin- in the Egyptian Ptah: whence 

ger, Heidenthiim und Judenthum, UaratKol. 

p. 41Z, Kegensburg, 1857. Simi- * Wilkinson, as above, p. 250; 

larly Eckermann, Mythologk^ i. Bunsen, Egypt's Place, i. 382. 

74, HaUe, 1848 : 'Er ist das Le- * Bunsen, Ibid. 
bensprincip im UniTersum, die 
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Chap. I. which had been previously hidden and quiescent." 
The same functions are suggested more distinctly by 
a living emblem, which was specially sacred to the 
great Egyptian demiurgus, viz. the beetle of the Nile 
{oxscarahmus). Some indeed have traced the ground 
of this connexion to different causes f but the instinct 
which directs the beetle to deposit her egg on the soft 
wet mud of the Nile, and the astonishing skill with 
which she frames and iinally rolls away 'the ball 
which is the nidus of her future offspring," are such 
vivid images of functions everywhere ascribed to 
Ptah, that I prefer this exposition of the symbol to 
all others which have been suggested. 

It is one of the prerogatives of Ptah in the 
Memphitic system of mythology, that he combines 
within himself the properties of both the sexes. He 
is one of two androgynal divinities. The second 
member of this class is Neith,* the Greek Athene ; 

the Delta; and Cicero [Se Nat. 
Dear. iii. 59) speaking of his 
second Minerva adds : ' orta Nilo, 
quam iEgyptii Saitas colunt ;' hut, 
as Mr. Kenrick remarks, it is 
plain from Herod. 11. 59, that her 
worship also extended through 
the -whole country. Mr. Blakes- 
ley, on Herod. 11. 100, argues in 
favour of the old notion respecting 
the verbal identity of Neith and 
Athene. Improbable as this may 
be (Kenrick, i. 387, u. i), there 
is no doubt that we discover an 
early trace of the Egyptian name 
in queen Nitocris (Neitokr = 
'ABiiPT) N/ktj) . It is also interest- 
ing to remark that even Cambyses, 
who is commonly represented as 
waging a quasi-religious war in 
Egypt, was nevertheless extremely 
scrupulous in making the due 
offerings 'to Neith, the divine 



^ Kenrick, 1. 380. 

- e. g. It was believed that the 
Nile-beetles were aU males, or 
else were altogether without dis- 
tinction of sex, and therefore fit 
emblems of creative power, ' self- 
acting and self-sufficient.' M. de 
Eougd (Reviu ArchMogique, viii^ 
ann^e, p. 53) has given his sanc- 
tion to this view of the scarabaeus- 
symbol. He also adds (p. 54) 
that the idea of divine generation 
as dwelt upon by lamblichus 
' n'est pas un produit de I'esprit 
philosophique des derniers temps, 
mais qu'elle appartient k la por- 
tion antique et traditioneUe des 
mysteres.' 

3 See Mr. Osbum's minute &b- 
soription, 7K()M!»re. ffist I. 204,205. 

* In Plato's time Neith (whom 
he identifies with 'hBi]vri) was 
specially worshipped at Sais in 
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Ptah in his exalted rank becoming to the male what Chap. I. 
Neith is to the female deities : and yet so closely are 
the functions of the two commingled or confounded 
in some representations that Neith is really the female 
counterpart of the great demiurgus. He is the primary 
paternal element in nature, she the primary conceptive 
element. He is the father of the sun, she is the 
mother of the same luminary ('the great cow, en- 
genderer of the sun')/ He is the primordial fire, 
while she is the primordial space or chaos, self-pro- 
ducing,'' coeternal with him, and coequal, or in other 
words the ' feminine ether' everywhere diffused as the 
material basis of all forms of created being.' 

In proportion, however, as the old Egyptians Pasht, n- 
[earned to humanise their chief divinity, they seem p^^;^ °^^^ 
to have assigned him a more human consort. The Neith. 
'beloved of Ptah' was Pasht (Bubastis, or ' Diana'), 
commonly depicted as the lioness- or rather the cat- 
headed goddess. Like Neith she was occasionally 
styled the Great Mother, and as such was represented 
carrying the emblems of life in her hands. She also 
was esteemed a great fire-goddess,* which explains 
the real ground of her alliance with Ptah ; but, not- 



mother of the principal gods of ou secondaires, identifies avee les 

Sais:' see M. de Rouge's paper astres, je comprends encore le 

in the Mevue Archeologique^ viii'^ role maternel du ciel comme es- 

annee, p. 40. pace, X'^P^i ^t meme comme ma- 

^ Bunsen, i. 386: Kenrick, u tiere, HXtj, fourniasant une portion 

390. de I'ether celeste au demiurge pour 

' Plutarch found this property nourrir ses germes divins.' 
in her very name, which he inter- ■* See the passage from Brugsch's 

preted, rightly or wrongly, 'HASoi/ Travels, quoted by Dbllinger, p. 

air* ^fiavTT}s. 412. That eminent Egyptologer 

' Cf. the following language of is of opinion that Pasht was again 

De Eoug^, as above, p. 59 : ' Dans superseded inlater times by Neith. 
la generation des dieux cflestes 
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Chap. I. withstanding, her precise relation to the older series 

of Memphitic gods is very difficult to determine. 
Set, or The next divinity, whose claims to be connected 

mn^goT ^'^^"^ ^^^t series are indisputable, is the sun-god of 
Lower Egypt, Ra^ (or with the definite article Phra); 
the centre of whose worship was at On (the Heliopolis 
of the Greeks). By some he is promoted to the fore- 
most place^ in the Egyptian pantheon. He alone in 
the succession of the highest gods is not accompanied 
by a female counterpart. He only is invested with 
a plenary jurisdiction. To his honour it was chanted 
that, while he, and he alone, is the chief 'source 
of life in heaven and on the earth, he is himself the 
unbegotten.'^ We have seen, however, that the 
luminary thus adored by the Egyptians, is described 
in other places as the offspring of Ptah ; .whom he 
succeeds accordingly in the administration of the 
world. We also heard him called the offspring of 
the goddess Neith, of her who, notwithstanding, had 
been made to publish almost in the same breath : ' I 
am the things that have been, that are, and that will 
be ; no one has uncovered my skirts." 

.' Copt, pi) ' sun'; </)p7) ' the sun.' glaubens war, welcher vor alien 

' Lepsius has of late years Lokalkulten vorhanden, in alien 

warmly advocated this hypothesis eiuen wesentlichen Theil bildete, 

in a paper Veber den ersten Aegypt- und iiberhaupt nie, bis in die 

ischen Cfbtterkreis &o. read before spatesteu Zeiten, aufhorte als die 

the Akademie der Wissenschnften ausserliche Spitze des gesammten 

(185 1), and published among their Eeligionssystems angesehen zu 

Transactions. His main principle werden.' 

is thus stated (p. 193): 'Esbleibt ^ See various passages to this 

folglich nur die umgekehrte An- effect excerpted by De Eoug^, as 

nahme iibrig, und diese bestatigt before, pp. 54, 55. 
sich meiner Meinung nach auf * Mr. Kenrick is undoubtedly 

das Bestimmtest^von alien Seiten, correct (i. 389, n. 5) in referring 

dass der SonnenJcult selbst der to Deut. xxii. 30 for the explana- 

fruhste Kern und das aUgemeinste tion of this language. It does 

Princip des agyptischeu Gbtter- not imply the mystery of Neith's 
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A simple key to all such enigmatical language Chap. I. 



will be found, if we remember only that Ptah and delations of 

. Ha to Ttah 
and Neith. 



Neith are the two great parent principles of the uni- ^'^ *" -'^''''• 



verse, and therefore the creation of the sun, the dis- 
entangling of primordial light from darkness, would 
be naturally regarded as the work of one or both 
of them, according to the fancy of the different wor- 
shippers. The sun, it was concluded, like the other 
objects of external nature, had begun to be, and 
therefore owed his being to the Ultimate Principles 
of all things. This consideration will again enable 
us to understand the mythological language of some 
ancient hymns,' in which the worshipper, excluding 
from his view the functions of the demiurgus, and no 
longer dwelling on the old relation between Neith 
and Ea, has pictured the diurnal motion of the sun- 
god, as a species of relapse into his native element. 
'Thou sheddest thy beams upon the back of thy 
mother.' ' Thy mother, the sky, is stretching out 
her arms for thee.' ' father of the gods, thou 
reunitest thyself with thy mother on the western 
mountain. She receives thee daily into her arms.' 
' When thou shinest in the dwelling of Night, thou 
revisitest the sky, thy Mother.' 

It is not indeed unlikely that in very primitive Early pre- 
times as well as through the period when such hymns ^sm-wor- 
as these were graven on the tombs of Lower Egypt, «'»#■ 
Ea had been exalted to the highest place in the affec- 
tions both of king and people. Eamses the Great 
already sacrificed to him as to ' the lord of the two 
worlds, who is enthroned on the sun's disk, who 

being (as De Rouge even seems of her virginity. 

to tlunk, Ibid. p. 59), but the fact • De Rouge, as before, p. 56. 
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Chap. I. moves his &gg, who appears in the abyss of heaven." 
Ea was thus emphatically king'' of the gods: and 
mortals who had been entrusted with the government 
of Egypt were esteemed in some mysterious way his 
TheFha- progeny, his favourites, his vicegerents. His own 
'^dnnof'm ti^ls (Ra or Phra) has reappeared in the official name 
mn. of Pharaoh? None of the Egyptian kings,* indeed, 

could be admitted to his office till instructed in the 
secret learning of the priests, and, where such transfer 
might be necessary, incorporated with the sacerdotal 
order : yet as soon as his initiation was completed 
he assumed a power analogous to that enjoyed of old 
time by the Incas of Peru and now by Emperors 
of the Middle Kingdom ; he was ' president of the 
assemblies ;' he regulated the whole cycle of religious 
worship as well as the machinery of the Egyptian 
state; he was himself the object of one kind of 
adoration f for in him the gods, or more especially 
the kings of gods and highest of all potentates, had 
condescended to exert a more than human energy. 
Kneph . But On passing to the upper province of the Old 

Mizraim, there is far less certainty respecting the true 
character of her chief divinities. Kneph, or Chnubis, 
who was once regarded as the master-spirit of the 
system, as in some degree the foantain of vitality 

' Bunsen, i. 387. polis, (Gen. xli. 45) has been ex- 

2 Lepsius, as before, p. 194. plained by Phont-Pkra, 'priest of 

2 Dr. Hincks {Engl. Rev. as the Sun.' 

before, p. loi) has also pointed •• Wilkinson, istser.i. 245, 246, 

out that the names of the earlier 2nd ed. 

Egyptiankings consisted in almost * Diodorus (i. 90) speaks even 

every instance of the name of the more strongly ; AiA Se rat ahrhs 

sun, and a simple or compound aWias SoKova-tv Aiyvnrioi rohs 

epithet orqualitication: cf.MiiUer, kavriav ^affi\^7s irpoffKvveTv re 

Amerih. Urrelig. p. 305. Simi- koI TiiJ.S.11, iis -n-phs aXijOeiav 

larly Potipherah, priest of Helio- ivras Btois. 
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for Ptah himself, and the immortal, self-begotten Chap. I. 
deity of the Thebaid/ is adjudged by Lepsius to 
be one of the most modern products of the Grseco- 
Egyptian theorising.^ Only as conjoined with Ra 
could Kneph be styled ' the highest god,' and wor- 
shipped as the formative or spiritual principle. The Amman, 
glorious Ammon, also, who had been invested with "'" *"""' 
a like pre-eminence, inasmuch as the Hellenic writers 
were accustomed to entitle him the ' Zeus of Egypt,' 
has been similarly disparaged and dethroned by 
modern criticism." It is contended that until the 
seat of native empire was transferred to Thebes, and 
some amalgamation of the pantheons of Upper and 
Lower Egypt had resulted there in the projection 
qf a great compound divinity, who bore the title 
Ammon-Ra, the primitive god of Thebes was strictly 



1 See the motto prefixed to kalgott verehrt wurde, ein unter- 
tliis chapter. The story of Ptah geordneter weniggenaunterGtott.' 
springing from an egg, which Bunsen on the contrary maintains 
issued out of the mouth of Kueph that ' he stands incontestably at 
(? Copt. M^, 'to blow or "breathe'), the head of a great cosmogonic 
is no older than Porphyry; and development.' (i. 371.) How- 
although we may allow that the ever this may be, it is now gener- 
pecuHar symbol of the mundane ally conceded that many of the 
egg is very ancient, the use made earliest attributes of Ammon were 
of it by the Neo-Platonists, in its identical with those of Khem, the 
relation to Kneph, was obviously ithyphaUic god, or Pan of Herod- 
directed to the establishment of otus (cf. Sevue Archeol. xiv° an- 
their favourite theory as to the nee, p. 211). Both have the title 
priority of some Intellectual Prin- ' husband of his mother' : both 
ciple in the old Egyptian system : wear the same badge, or head- 
see above, p. 238. Dollinger says dress, of long straight feathers; 
of him with apparent justice : and both are viewed as more es- 
' Seine Auffassung als gottlicher pecially gifted with generative 
LebensgeistoderWeltseelescheint and productive power. Mr. Os- 
erst der spatesten Zeit kurz vor bum, in accordance with his the- 
oder nach Christus anzugehoren ;' ory, finds the son of Noah Cham 
p. 411. (Ham) in the Egyptian Ammon 

^ As before, p. 164, u. 1. (Amun) ; and Noah himself in 

^ lUd. p. 173 ; . . . ' war bis zur Kneph. 
Erhebuug Thebens wo er als Lo- 
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Chap. I. 



Other 
piloses of 
the sun- 



Probable 
course of 



local in his character, and so upon a level with the 
vast majority of deities. 

The greater gods of Upper Egypt vrhom Lepsius 
places at the head of his new series, immediately after 
Ammon-Ea, are Mentu (Month) and Atmu (Turn).' 
Yet these again, he thinks, are both to be regarded 
as derivatives from the sun-god : they conjointly fill 
the place ascribed to Ea in the mythology of Lower 
Egypt ; they are ' children of Ea,' the one an emblem 
of his superterranean, and the other of his subter- 
ranean power ; the one associated with the rising, 
and the other with the setting or nocturnal sun.^ 
In this connexion only is it true that Mentu-Ea 
became the ' god of both the Egypts' ; or that Atmu 
could be called ' the author of all fecundity.' Another 
of the Theban gods was Mue (or Light), who is 
depicted here and there not only as a son of Ea, but 
also as the offspring of the solar deities, whose lineage 
we have just considered. In like manner Tefnet, the 
companion or feminine counterpart of Mue, whom 
Lepsius wishes to include among the greater gods 
of the Thebaid, is entitled with a similar import. 



' daughter of the Sun.' 



It must, however, be acknowledged by all candid 

minds that no small measure of uncertainty continues 

tion, in the to hang over this attempted distribution of the primi- 

7f Egypt ti^e gods of Egypt. We are barely able to discern 

the outlines of a systematic classification. The fabric 

of the old theology, if such it may be termed, was 



' Cf. Dbllinger, p. 410. A 
learned friend suggests the Copt. 
ar-fj.ov = ' immortal ' as explana- 
tory of Atmu. In Copt, ^ou sig- 
nifies ' death' ; /loi/e ' light.' 



' Lepsius, as before, p. 187. 
On this principle he explains the 
name ' Sun of Night' applied to 
Atmu. 
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built up gradually into a whole by ' the agglutination Chap. I. 
of parts having a separate origin." At first, as men 
relinquished the idea of one great Personal Spirit, 
ruling all things by His sovereign will, they yielded 
to the witchery of external nature and bowed down 
before a concourse of provincial deities : the varying 
phases of religious thought gave birth to correspond- 
ing variations of this first mythology ; yet everywhere 
the felt necessity of relying on a god superior to the 
many, led afresh to the investment of some member 
of the pantheon with a relative supremacy; until, 
upon the union of the several nomes, the greater gods 
were all more fully merged in two large classes, 
corresponding to political divisions of the Nile-valley. 
Such a fusion had moreover been promoted from 
within by the existence of religious sympathy. A 
link connecting the mythologies of Upper and Lower 
Egypt was supplied in all the early stages of their 
formation by the glorious sun-god, Ea, — the offspring 
of the oldest gods of Memphis, and identified, as we 
have seen, with one or more divinities whose native 
sphere is the Thebaid. Ra was, in like manner, the 
chief medium for advancing that more perfect amal- 
gamation, which begins to be distinctly visible at 
a later period: for how grave soever be the faults 
committed by Herodotus in classifying the old my- 
thology of Egypt, the account is unimpeachable 
where he tells us, that in spite of all existing varia- 
tions, the common worship of two deities prevailed in 
every canton of the great community.^ 

■ Kenrick, i. 363 ; Dollinger, tcii, tX^v "10-165 re KaX 'Ocripios, 

p. 407. Tbi/ S^ AiSi/utTov €?;'«( X^yovfTt . 

^ Qeohs yhp Sij oh rohs avTobs II. 42. 
aTravTes b^oiias AlyinrTtot o4^ov- 
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Chap. I. These potentates were Isis and Osiris, who, as 

Isis and overlying or eclipsing all the rest, stand forth con- 

Osms. spicuous, from the mouths of the Nile to Elephantine, 

and supply a centre both of worship for the multitude 

and speculation for the priestly order. It is probable 

that certain compound names, like Ptah-Sokari-Osiris/ 

will turn out to be examples of transition from an 

earlier to a later way of thinking. They may also 

have borne witness to religious struggles^ and to 

compromises effected in particular districts. But the 

fact itself remains indisputable, that in the whole of 

what is properly entitled the historic period, Isis and 

Osiris, with a family-circle of inferior deities, are 

made to play the principal part in the mythology 

of ancient Egypt. 

Relation of What, then, is the true relation of these deities 

ihe Osiris- j-q rrodiS who Were confessedly members of the ' first 

ffrotip to ^ ^ . . 

other del- order'? Did they constitute an independent and 
contemporaneous group ? Or did they actually suc- 
ceed the others in the manner intimated by Hero- 
dotus, and so commence, by their ascendancy alike 
in Thebes and Memphis, a new period of Egyptian 
history ? Now in answering such inquiries it is most 
important to remember that the name, the emblems, 
and a few at least of the specific functions of Osiris, 
have been actually traced on monuments of high 
antiquity ; for instance, on the coffin of Menkeres (or 
Mycerinus) belonging to the '4th dynasty.' Com- 

1 Wilkinson, 2n(J ser. i. 253. worship and Ammon-worship in 

\ - It is well to keep in mind the reign of Amenophis IV. of 

this possible source of change in the i8th dynasty. The 'reform- 

the religious symbolism of Egypt, atory' labours of that monarch 

Lepsius, as before, pp. 196 sq., were, however, all undone by the 

has given a detailed account of reaction ' of the old national hier- 

one struggle between pure sun- archy.' 



ties. 
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mencing therefore from sucli facts as this we soon arrive Chap. I. 
at the conclusion that Osiris had for ages coexisted' Worship of 
with Ptah himself in some departments of the Delta ; 'i^'^jj^li 
as Brahma, the younger god of Hindiistdn, eventually 
supplanted Indra, the most prominent of Vaidic deities. 
The solemn worship of Osiris was at first, however, 
circumscribed in somewhat narrow limits. In allusion 
to that fact he is entitled ' lord of This' and ' lord 
of Abydos'^ in Upper Egypt ; though for centuries 
anterior'' to the visits of Hellenic tourists, it is plain 
that he was raised to a position of unrivalled majesty, 
approaching far more nearly than the other members 
of the pantheon to the rank of one almighty and 
illimitable God. He gathers up into himself the Final de- 
choicer and more god-like attributes of all the male "^ "P'^" • 
divinities; while Isis may be taken as the general 
representative of functions belonging to the opposite 
sex. The two together form a dyad. Osiris is the 
active, plastic, generative principle; and as such he 
is most naturally connected with a female counter- 
part, who, contemplated under different aspects, will 
be found to have assumed to him the manifold rela- 
tions of sister and of spouse, of daughter and of 
mother.* 

There is also reason for concluding that Osiris oi Bow far 
Abydos had been gradually identified with Ra, the f^^,^J^^ 
sun-god of Heliopolis ; for such amalgamation is not w*'* -Ea. 

' Such is also Mr. Keuriok'a {Chronol p. 253). Wilkinson had 

conclusion, 1. 358, 359. ^ long before observed; 'If Osiris 

'^LepsiuSjOS before, pp. 190, 191. was not nominally one of the 

^ The same writer has offered eight gTeat gods, he in reality 

a very probable explanation of held a rani equal to any :' 2nd 

the mistake of Herodotus iu plac- ser. i. 158, note. 

ing Osiris among the tertiary, in- * Dbllinger, p. 413. 

stead of primary, gods of Egypt. 

VOL. II. 17 
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Chap. I. only implied in the new formula Osiris-Ra, tut is 
expressly mentioned in the works of Egyptologers 
both ancient and modern.' Like Ea, Osiris, though 
occasionally described as ' self-begotten/ had a mytho- 
logical pedigree assigned to him : he was the eldest 
son of Seb [Kp6vo-i) and of Nut or Nutpe (Tea)/ to 
both of whom he is declared superior (' greater than 
his father and more powerful than his mother'). In 
one respect alone he differs widely from the older 
sun-god, — in requiring for the exercise of his specific 
powers the aid of some divinity like Isis, who inherits 
therefore the peculiar properties of the Great Mother, 
Neith, while he in virtue of some corresponding inter- 
change with the old fire-god of Memphis reappears on 
more than one inscription as Osiris-Ptah. 
Sym,is in Combining thus the several functions of creator, 
honour of q£ enlightener, of fructifier, Osiris, in that ancient 
system of mythology, attracted to himself the hom- 
age, love, and adoration of the whole community.'' 

■■ Lepaiua, Xfeber den ersteti encombr^, n'est qu'une forme par- 

Aeyypt. Qbtterk. p. 194. This ticulifere de cette divinitd :' iJevae 

"writer denies, howeYer, very posi- ArcMol. xiv*^ annee, p. 193. 

tiyely that there was any genea- 2 Tj^jg filiation is authorised in 

logical connexion between the the Booh of the Dead itself {Rev. 

Osiris-group and other old divini- Arch, as before, p. 202) ; yet the 

ties, either in the Memphitic or Copt, vovrf seems to mean ' god,' 

the Theban series : of Diod. i. and vovre-ive ' god of heaven.' 

II, -where Osiris and Isis are 3 Cf tJhlemann, Thoth,-f^.r] 

plainly identified with the sun sij., who remarks with more es- 

and moon respectively. Plutarch pecial reference to his view of the 

(De Isid. et Osirid. c. Lii.) has Egyptian cosmogony which he 

given us substantially the same elicits from the Booh of the Bead, 

account; and in the monuments that ithas ' viele Aehnlichkeitmit 

wo have a further confirmation of der mosaisehen, die ohne Zweifel 

this theory : ' ils nous apprennent [!] aus ihr hervorgegangen ; es 

en effet que la divinity qui remplit fiudet sich in derselben Nichts 

le premier r51e est le Soleil, et von einem ungeordneten Chaos 

qu' Osiris, comme la plupart dea wie bei Griechen und Rbmem; 

personnages divins dont I'Olympe auch bei Aegyptern ist die Welt 

i5gyptien est si malheureusement aus Niehts geschaffen, Alles Vor- 
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Osirian hymns which are at length accessible to Chap. I. 
almost every student, will bear ample witness to this 
fact; for most of them are outbursts of religious feeling, 
stimulated by the thought of his transcendent quali- 
ties. Osiris is the ' lord of life,' ' the king of heaven,' 
' the prince of gods,' ' the lord of ages,' ' the light of 
the world,' ' the dispenser of nutrition,' ' the quickener 
of the dead,' ' the guide,' ' the judge,' ' the leveller,' 
and ' the avenger.' 

But instead of swelling, this long catalogue oiOnecom- 
names, which separately taken have an obvious ten- ^^of"' 
dency to misinform the reader by suggesting paral- ^"'^'^ 
lels that have no true foundation, I prefer to give 
one single hymn, as nearly as I may, in its original 
completeness. It will further serve to introduce us 
to some other members of the great Osiris-family, 
and acquaint us with some other aspects of their 
mythological character. The text of this remarkable 
hymn is found inscribed upon a stele, which the 
French translator^ places in the seventeenth century 
before the Christian era. 

HYMN TO OSIRIS. 

" Hail, Osiris ! lord of the length of times, king of the gods, 
of names exceeding many,^ conspicuous for thy holy transforma- 

haudene aus der allmachtigen may add, is entirely home out 

Hand der schaffenden Gottheit by the narrative of Diodorus (i. 

Osiris hervorgegangen.' But how, 7), who speaks of the sun as being 

on this hypothesis, can we explain itself a product of the element of 

the co-existence of tim cosmogonic tire (to irvpSSes) ; just as the 

principles, Ptah and Neith, Osiris Memphitio Ra was the child of 

and Isis? see above, 248, 257. It the fire-god Ptah. 
is surely far more probable that ' M. Chabas, in the Bevue 

the dualistic cosmogony of the ArcMologique, 140 ann^e (1857), 

Greeks to which Uhlemann here pp. 65 sq., pp. 193 sq. 
refers was itself of Egyptian ^ J^g ^\^q translator remarks (p. 

origin. Such a supposition, I 195), one chapter of the Mitual 
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Chap. I. tions and mysterious emblems in the temples : exalted dweller 
in Tattu ;' cHef inclosed in Sokhem ; master of invocations in 
Oer-ti ; enjoying happiness in Hon ; whose right it is to rule in 
the place of double justice; mysterious soul of him, who is the 
lord of the sphere ; the holy one of the White "Wall ; soul of 
the sun ; his body itself reposing in Suten-si-nen ; author of in- 
vocations in the region of the tree Ner ; whose soul is made for 
watching ; lord of the vast abode in Sesennii ; greatest of the 
beings in Shas-hotep ; lord in Abydos of the length of times. 
The way of his dwelling is in the To-sar;^ his name is constant 
in the mouth of mortals. He is a god of the earth, an Atiim' 
who in the midst of gods is showering happiness on the crea- 
tures ; a beneficent spirit in the place of spirits. 

" Prom him descend the waters of the heavenly Nile. Prom 
him proceeds the wind. The air we breathe is (also) in his 
nostrils for his own contentment and the gladdening of his 
heart : he airs (or purifies) the realms of space, which taste of 
his felicity, because the stars that move therein obey him in the 
height of heaven. 

" He opens the grand doors ; he is the master of invocations 
in the southern sky and adorations in the northern ; the con- 
stellations which move onward are all under his immediate 
gaze ; they form his dwelling-place, as well as constellations 
which remain at rest.* To him, by the command of Seb [his 
father] sacrifice is offered : gods in the firmament adore him 
with respect, divine chiefs with reverence, all with supplications. 
Those who rank among the venerable ones all recognise his high 
authority ; the whole earth gives glory to him, when his hoH- 
ness engages in a conflict : he is an illustrious Sahu among 
Sahiis, exalted in position, permanent in empire. He is the 

(or Book of the Dead) enumerates egyptien.' Chabas, p. 70, n. i. 
as many as a hundred appellations -^ i.e.hke A/mu,th.eso\dixieity; 

under which Osiris was adored. see above, p. 254. " ^ 

1 This and the following proper * ' Nous voyons par notre teste 
names appear to denote localities que les Egyptiens se figuraient ; 
especially connected with Osiris- les klumoii places en face du So- ' 
worship. leil, qui y faisait sea residences, : 

2 ' Un lieu que Ics manes de- c'est-a dire qui y stationnait tour 
vaient traverser avant d'arriver a tour.' p. 71, n. 1. 

a la demeure d' Osiris, THadfes 
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excellent master of the gods, beautiful and lovely. All who see Chap. I. 
him of whatever country respect and love him. All who have 
enjoyed his condescension exalt his name to the highest rank. 
He has the power of command alike in heaven and earth. 
Abundant acclamations are addressed to him on the festival of 
tJk ; consentient acclamations from the two worlds. 

" He is the elder, the first-born of his brothers, the chief of 
the gods. He it is that executes justice in the two worlds, and 
plants the son upon the father's seat. He is the praise of his 
father Seb, the darling of his mother Nu [Nut]. Of mighty 
arm, he overthrows the impure ; invincible, he crushes every foe ; 
he strikes terror into all that hate him ; he breaks down the 
barriers of the wicked ; ever fearless, he is ever on the alert ; he 
is the son of Seb, commanding both the worlds. He (Seb) has 
seen his virtues and directed him to guide the nations by the 
hand to larger measures of prosperity. He (Osiris) fabricated 
this world with his hand, the waters and the air, the vegetables, 
all fowls and winged creatures, all fish, all reptiles and four- 
footed beasts. The earth pays rightful homage to the son of 
Nu [Nut] ; the world rejoices once again, when like the Sun he 
mounts upon his father's seat; he shines on the horizon, he dif- 
fuses dawn upon the face of darkness ; he irradiates the light by 
his double plume ; he inundates the world, like the Sun (which 
shines) from the highest empyrean. His diadem is conspicuous 
in the summit of the heavens ; and is allied (united) with the 
stars : he is the leader of all gods. In will and word he is be- 
nignant, the praise of the greater gods and the delight of the 
less. 

" His sister [Isis] has taken care of him in driving away her 
enemies by a triple rout; she sends forth her voice in the 
brilliance of her mouth ;' wise of tongue, her word is sure to 
prosper. In will and word she (also) is benignant. Isis is her 
name, the illustrious, the avenger of her brother's wrong. She 
sought him without resting; she walked the circuit of this 
world, lamenting him ; she rested not until she found him ; 
light was given out from her;^ a wind was produced by [the 

' Le sens est que la deesse said to be doubtful. M.Chabas 

avait le don de I'^loquence.' Ibid, renders : ' elle a fait de la lumiere 

p. 75, n. 4. avec ses plumes.' 

* The meaning of this clause is 
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Chap. I. motion of] her wings : she made the invocation at the funeral 
of her brother: she carried off the elements [elementary parti- 
cles] of the god of the tranquil heart : she extracted his essence : 
she made a child [of it] : she gave the foster-child her arm to 
suck.^ The place where that occurred is unknown [to mortals]. 

" His arm (the child's arm) is become strong in the great 
dwellingplace of Seb. The gods are overjoyed on the arrival 
of Osiris, son of Horus, fearless, justified, son of Isis, son of 
Osiris. The divine chiefs collect around him : the gods recog- 
nise in him the universal lord. The lords of justice who are 
met together to correct iniquity are delighted to pay their 
homage in the great dwellingplace of Seb to the lord of 
justice. The reign of justice in that region appertains to him. 
Horus has found his justification (word of justice) : he comes 
forward crowned with the royal wreath by order of Seb. He 
has received the royalty of the two worlds : the crown of the 
upper region is planted on his head. By him the world is 
judged in that which it contains : heaven and earth are under 
his immediate presence ('le lieu de sa face'). He rules all 
human beings, the pure, the race of the inhabitants of Egypt 
and the foreign (barbarous) people. The sun goes round accord- 
ing to his purpose, who also directs the wind, the river, the 
fluids, the wood of living plants and all vegetable nature. As 
the god of seeds, he is the giver of all vegetation, and of the 
precious Icufi : he brings forth abundance and dispenses it to all 
the earth. Mankind are all in raptures, their feelings (bowels) 
are delighted, their hearts are full of joy, because of the lord of 
supplications. Every one adores his bounty : sweet is his love 
in us ; his tenderness surrounds the heart ; great is his love in 
all the feelings (bowels). 

" We render justice to the son of Isis : his enemy falls be- 
neath his fury, and the fautor of iniquity at the sound of his 
voice : the violent is hastening to his end : the son of Isis, the 
avenger of his father, is close by him. 

" Sacred and beneficent are his titles : fear (or veneration) 
finds his place : his laws command immutable respect : the way 
is open: the footpaths are open: the worlds are both contented: 

' See Plutarch, De Isid. et Osirid. o. xvi. 
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evil flies before him : and with him as her lord the peaceful earth Chap. I. 
is waxing fruitful. Justice is established hy its lord, who me- 
naces iniquity. 

" Delicious is thy heart, TJnnefer (revealer of good), son of 
Isis ! He has assumed the crown of the upper region : the title 
of his father is recognised for him in the great dwelling-place of 
Seb. He is Phra when he speaks, he is Thoth in his writings. 
The divine chiefs are satisfied. 

" That which thy father Seb ordained for thee, let it be done 
according to his word." 

Eeserving the more ethical aspects both of this Peculiar 
and other kindred hymns for independent consider- {/j^j^J^^^, 
ation, it is first of some importance to remarli;, that 
the Osiris-group, as here depicted, consisting of Seb 
and Nut, of Isis and Osiris, together with the off- 
spring of the latter pair, (' Horus, the child'), can 
scarcely have originated in the deification of purely 
Egyptian nature. In the present stage of the great 
mythe, there is no disposition, for example, to identify 
Osiris with the river Nile. His throne is still exalted 
high above the heavens : the sun itself is the majestic 
symbol of his universal sovereignty ; from thence he 
looks resplendent and complacent like the monarch 
of this sublunary world. He dies indeed, as in the 
later version of the story, and Isis,' sorrowing and 
indignant, searches for him in the double character 

' ' Demeter was naturally iden- jeots of her worship, one who has 
tified with the Egyptian goddess borne the like afflictions, and is 
[Isis]. As Isis bewailed the lost prompt to pity and to redress. 
Osiris, so Demeter bewailed the Thus, if the comparison may he 
lost Persephone, The sorrows of made without irreverence and 
the bereaved mother and the without ofpence, the Isis and De- 
widowed wife are, of all human meter of Paganism were shadows 
sorrows, the deepest and the most which suffering humanity created 
hopeless. Unable to iind consola- for its comfort, in anticipation of 
tion on earth, the sufferer yearns the perfect type which it after- 
after heavenly sympathy, seeks wards found in the Mater Dolo- 
and surely finds, among the oh- rosa.' Clark's Peloponnesus, p. 37. 
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Chap. I. of spouse and sister, and on finding him conducts his 
funeral obsequies. Here also he comes forth resus- 
citated on the mundane theatre of being, in the person 
of his royal son and representative, who therefore 
bears the sacred name Osiris. Yet in all such highly 
coloured pictures there are wanting not a few of those 
distinctive touches, which had afterwards, as we shall 
see, connected the Osirian mythus with the empire of 
the Pharaohs and localised it more completely in the 
Valley of the Nile. 
Main ideas The primitive worship of all objects like Osiris 
^noJns- ^W ^® contemplated under two aspects, differing 
worship, somewhat from each other, but incapable of any 
rigorous or formal separation. That worship seems 
to be in some localities directly solar. Fortunes 
of Osiris have been interwoven or identified with 
those of the great orb of day. His votaries have 
an eye exclusively to periodic motions of the sun 
and the vicissitudes of the seasons ; not so much 
in reference to the increase or the decrease of his 
luminous functions, as to seeming changes in his 
fructifying, fertilising power. In winter he appears 
to the imagination of the worshipper as languishing 
and dying; and all nature, ceasing to put forth her 
buds and blossoms, is believed to suifer with him : 
while at other seasons of the year the majesty of this 
great king of heaven is reasserted in the vivifying 
of creation and the gladdening of the human heart. 
There is an annual resurrection of all nature ; for the 
sun-god is himself returning from the under-world, — 
the region of the dead. Or if we study the same 
representation in its more telluric aspect, what is 
there depicted as a mourning for Osiris is no longer 
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emblematic merely of prostration in the sun-god : it Chap. I. 
imports more frequently the loss of vital forces in the 
vegetable kingdom, as the consequence of the solstitial 
heat. The earth herself becomes the principal suf- 
ferer ; and the cause of all her passionate and despair- 
ing lamentations is the influence tljat dries up the 
fountains of her own vitality. 

Now which ever be adjudged the primitive form, Parallel in 
or the correct interpretation, of this old Osirian mythe, worship of 
we must remember that, historically speaking, the P^^'^nicia. 
substance of the mythe itself is not by any means 
peculiar to the Valley of the Nile. It recurs in 
nearly all countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
It can often be directly traced to Asia, and as often 
to the agency of those Phoenician colonists, who, 
scattered thickly in the islands to the west of Syria, 
were importing to far distant havens, not their amber 
only but their civilisation and religious knowledge.' 
In the mother-country of Phoenicia,^ the Osirian 
worship had its ancient counterpart in mysteries 
of Adonis" and the annual ' weeping for Tammuz,' 

' MoTers, Hie Religion mid die Osiria given above, the translator 

Gottheiten der I'hSnaier, pp. 12, has conjectured independently of 

sq. Bonn. 1841. all discussions like the present, 

2 See especially Lucian,i)«i)ea t^^' ^yhXus was 'the region of 
%n«, c. 6sqq. Among other cu- ™e tree ISer, there mentioned 
rious particulars he informs us (p- 260) as one residence of Osiris, 
that some of the people of Byblug, ^^^^\ t'^'L '^°°'^\ """^s written, I 
at the foot of Lebanon, where the ^^'^ ™^t Brugsch, m his interest- 
mysteries of Adonis were cele- ms^a.-peT Hie Adomsklageund das 
brated every year, and into which Linodied (BerKn, 1852), agrees 
Lucianwas'himself initiated, were m tracing the Adoms-mythe to 
of opinion that those ceremonies -^^la (p. 27), and in identifying 
had been really instituted for Adonis and Osiris (p. 31). 
Osiris, and that he was buried in ^ Adorns, there can be no doubt, 
their country not in Egypt: of. is identical with '^1?? 'my lord': 
Photius, Biblioih. cod. 242, p. 343, and also equivalent to Tammuz, 
ed. Bekker. In the hymn to Ezek. viii. 14, in which passage 
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Chap. I. 



Other 
proofs of 
connexion 
with F/ice- 
nieia. 

The 
Cabeiri : 



(Ezek. viii. 14). There, again, the fate of the 
divinity was rigorously identified with periodic 
changes in the aspect of external nature. The idea 
of an Adonis in the prime of life was the most vivid 
image which the Syrian mind could fashion of all 
fertilising and benignant powers. At length, how- 
ever, the divinity sinks down oppressed and over- 
whelmed ; his heart is pierced by some mysterious 
arrow : he dies, and in the sacred month, ' the month 
of Tammuz,' when the scorching blasts of summer 
are well-nigh exhausted, a large crowd of Syrian 
maids and matrons flock together from all quarters; 
they bemoan the loss of Tammuz ; but their vehe- 
ment ejaculations are all quickly followed by a series 
of impure and diabolic orgies : symptoms of returning 
life in nature are to them a signal for festivity as 
frantic as their former grief Vitality is coming back 
to earth : and in its advent they perceive another 
' finding' of their lost Adonis [evpeaa ^ ABdiviSos:). 

Nor is this the only instance of some close affinity 
between the old mythographers of Egypt and Phce- 
nicia. Mingling with the other progeny of Ptah, or 
the Egyptian Vulcan, stand the great Cabeirian 
brothers,' whose repute and worship were extensively 
diffused in various provinces of the west. The word 
Cabeiri is itself immediately explainable, if we resort 
to the Semitic languages : for there it means the 



the Vulg. renders ' ecce ibi mu- 
Beres sedebant plangentes Adoni- 
dem :' see Gesen. Monum. Phcen. 
II. 400. Among the Greeks tbe 
close connexion \vith Aphrodite- 
worship was still more apparent. 

1 Herod. 11. 51, iii. 37, and 
above, p. 247. Their father was 



also called Sadyh or Sydyk, which 
is possibly akin to p*TS. Movers 
(as before, p. 652) has very natur- 
ally expressed his wonder that 
any one should have doubted the 
identity of xifieipoi and D^TSS 
{= deal iJ,eya\ot) : for this identity 
was well known to the ancients. 
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' Great' or ' Mighty Ones' ; and thus is pointing in Chap. I. 
the same direction as the ancient dwarf-gods, which 
were also sacred images of Cabeiri and were vener- 
ated with a kindred fervour by the rude Phoenician 
pilot and the polished priest of Memphis. The 
Cabeiri seem to have been eight in number ; or, 
excluding Esmun ('literally eight'), that one of the 
fraternity who was regarded as the chief or aggregate 
expression for the whole, we limit them to seven ; 
which strongly indicates, in the opinion of some »« example 
writers, an original identity of the Cabeiri with the Zorshijy. 
more conspicuous of the heavenly bodies.' In the 
sacred books of China the ' seven brilliant ones,' 
deemed worthy of peculiar homage, are the sun, the 
moon, and the five planets ; while the planets, when 
regarded singly, have been made to bear the corre- 
sponding title of the ' five heavenly chiefs.'" The 
Greek had similarly his seven deal /ieyaXoi, and the 
Persian his ' seven ministers of the highest :' ex- 
amples, which appear to be suggestive of the early 
spread of planet-worship, if they do not absolutely 
prove that astronomical principles had entered largely 
into the construction of all mythic systems, — that of 
Egypt not excepted.' 

' Thus Xenocrates, a Cartha- ^ TJlilemauu {Aegypt. Alter, rr. 

ginian writer (quoted by Clemens 162 sq., Thoth, pp. 33 sq.) is a 

Alexand. Goliortat. ad Gentes^ c. v. strong supporter of the ' astrono- 

§ 66), declares expressly eirra fiii/ mioal principle' as applied to the 

Q^ohs ehai roiis Tr\av^Tas ; and unriddling of Egyptian mytho- 

then adds in reference to Esmiin logy : but now and then his ar- 

(the ' eighth ' of the Cabeiri, guments appear to me uuconviuc- 

Movers, p. 651) iySoov Se tJu/ ej ing. He finds an astronomical 

abrtav trvv^m^Ta k6(Tixov ; cf. reason for fixing the number of 

Cicero, De Natura Deomm, lib. j. the primary gods at eight and of 

5 34, who also quotes Xenocrates, the secondary gods at twelve, 

to the same general effect. Mr. Kenrick, (i. 367, 368), with 

^ See above, p. 42, and n. ^. less desire of systematizing, con- 
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Chap. I. Be this however as it may, there is no longer any 
General re- doubt that in Phoenicia, more than the adjoining 
betwwnthe ^^^^ions, we discover proofs of correspondency and 
religions of contact with the Egypt of the Pharaohs. In both 
Fhmnicia. Countries' the foundation of mythology is completely 
ditheistic. The superior gods are ranked in pairs 
according to the functions of the different sexes: 
while the votaries of both those systems were familiar 
with the notion of androgynal, or compound, deities. 
The Baal of the Old Phoenician found the highest 
symbol of his vitalising power in the great monarch 
of the heavenly bodies ; and corresponding with this 
fact, the sun-god, born of chaos and elemental fire, 
was the most glorious deity of the Old Egyptian. 
Both had also kept their hold with equal firmness 
on a mythe in which the changing aspects of the 
vegetable kingdom were set forth as periodic deaths 
and resurrections of the highest member of their 
pantheon. In both countries the ascription of benig- 
nant or of other properties to stars and planets, issued 
first of all in the idea of some inflexible Fate, some 
necessary Order, and then was culminating in the 
theory of a magnus annus, at the close of which it 
was expected that the whole creation would be re- 
absorbed, or would revert at least to its original 
elements. 
Common Thesc points of contact are indeed so many and 

"tholerl- ^° obvious, that explorers, setting out with different 
lioions. objects and as different preconceptions, can hardly 



cedes the general truth of this ' On this characteristic of the 

theory, hut adds that 'it is not Phoenician theology, see Vol. i. 

likely that the whole system origi- pp. 94 sq. 
nated in any one principle.' 
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fail to meet together in the same conclusion, — a Chap. I. 
belief that the mythologies of Egypt and Phoenicia 
were pervaded by the same ideas and radiated from 
a common centre. Which of them was actually the 
older system ; what had been the links of intercourse 
by which the two were held together, we are still 
unable to affirm with absolute certainty or precision. 
If, for instance, the historical character of the ' Old 
Monarchy' of Egypt have been fully vindicated by 
recent explorations, it will follow of necessity that 
interchanges of religious thought were long anterior' 
to the earliest inroads of the Hyk-sos or Phoenician 
shepherds; and the meeting-place will consequently 
have to be determined by following two great lines 
of civilisation farther backward, to that cradle of all 
art and language, of all science, letters and mytho- 
logy, — ' the primitive land of Aram and the primitive 
empire in Babel. '^ 

But before I pass to a minute consideration of the Animai- 
latest phase assumed in Egypt by the mythe of Isis Xwh/"^ 
and Osiris, or in other words the fullest evolution of 
the national belief in what may fairly be entitled the 
historic period, it is most important to recal attention 
to the creed of other and still earlier settlers in the 
Nile-valley. When the secondary race of colonists 
from Asia found their way to Egypt, they encoun- 
tered there a form of superstition so thoroughly rooted 
in the heart of the. people, that in spite of the political 
and social changes which passed over them, it always 
held its ground and went on flourishing until the 

' MoTers, as before, p. 41, is fluence of the Hyk-sos on the old 

in favour of this hypothesis, con- animal- worship of the Egyptians, 

aidering that the solar and stellar 2 Bunsen, Egypt' s Place^ i. 444. 
worship was engrafted by the in- 



in other 
regions. 
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Chap. I. overttrow of paganism in Egypt. I am adverting 
to the animal-worship of that country; which deserves 
to be regarded as at once the most repulsive and most 
universal of its manifold superstitions. We must not 
suppose indeed that this idolatrous devotion to brute 
animals had always been unknown in other countries. 
its paraikU Tr&c^s of it are detected in the primitive paganism 
of the Hellenic and Germanic tribes : it seems to 
have prevailed in every district of America/ where 
gods and other spirits were believed on some oc- 
casions to 'possess' not only all varieties of living 
creatures, but the very plants and stones ; it had 
existed, and exists at present, in all negro races, and 
indeed wherever man continues to be awed by a belief 
that the divinity he worships is impersonal Power, 
diffused throughout the universe, and manifested in 
all possible types of creaturely existence. 
Why so Yet in Egypt this zoolatry appears in such ex- 

^md'extra- ^ggerated shapes and with such monstrous adjuncts, 
ordinary that to trace at length the stages of its progress and 
'gyp ■ ^jjg secret of its perpetuity would fill a most remark- 
able chapter in the history of civilisation. The con- 
temptuous exclamations of the later Greeks and 
Romans, on witnessing the coexistence of abstruse 
philosophy and artistic beauty with the worship of 
brute creatures, are familiar to all persons interested 
in this study. An admirer and apologist of the 
Egyptian creed was fully conscious of the reasons 
which had given birth to such opprobrious criticisms ; 
for he confesses plainly that the multitude did not 
stop short at merely relative worship, but adored the 

' See for instance, Miillcr's Ameril-. TIrrelig. pp. 60 sq., 256 sq., 
420. 
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animala themselves' [avrh tcl ^a>a). I must not, Chap. I. 
however, leave unquoted the remarkable passage of 
Clement of Alexandria, with reference to this ques- 
tion, because it shews as well the sanctity with which 
the animals were all invested by Egyptians, as the 
feelings which zoolatry was then exciting in the 
minds of most spectators whether Christian or heathen. 
After dwelling on the costliness and splendour of 
Egyptian temples and directing our attention to the 
veil inwrought with gold by which the adytum was 
curtained off from the rest of the building, he con- • 

tinues:'' 'But if you pass beyond into the remotest 
part of the inclosure, hastening to behold something 
more worthy of your search, and seek for the image 
which dwells in the temple, a pastophorus [shrine- 
bearer], or some one else of those who minister in 
sacred things, with a grave air singing a Paaan in 
the Egyptian tongue, draws aside a small portion 
of the veil, as if about to show us the god ; and 
makes us burst into a loud laugh. For the god you 
sought is not there, but a cat, or a crocodile, or a 
serpent sprung from the soil, or some such brute 
animal, which is more suited to a cave than a temple. 
The Egyptian deity appears, — a beast rolling him- 
self on a purple coverlet!' 

We might deduce the very high antiquity of this Saered 
practice from the fact that many of the animals so """""^^ ■ 
worshipped had been always sacred only in particular 
nomes;' and though the final consolidation of the 

' Plutarch. De Is. et Osir, c. tion of particular birds and rep- 

ixxi. As contrasted with the tiles to particular divinities. 
Egyptian notions he considered ' Tmdagog. lib. ill. u. 2 : cf. 

the Greeks entirely orthodox Juvenal, 8a,t. xv. 7. 
(^e'youirii' opBSs) in their dedica- ' Cf. above, p. 235, u. z. 
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Chap. I. monarchy and the comparative fusion of religious 
tenets which resulted from it, had secured a universal 
reverence for the ox, the dog, the cat, the hawk, the 
ibis and two kinds of fish, there was no period when, 
with these exceptions, sacred animals of one nome 
were not treated as a common article of food in 
others, and not liable, on every outburst of fanaticism, 
to be assailed with open violence or contempt/ 
Apis. Conspicuous at the head of the zoolatry of Egypt 

stands the worship of the great Memphitic bull. Apis 
(Hapi)," which is carried back, in its more elementary 
condition, as far as the ' 2nd dynasty." In the reign 
of Ramses II., the great bull is made to bear the title 
' second life of Ptah," — a fact which intimates that 
he was then regarded as the living shrine, or in- 
carnation, of the chief god of Memphis, and a similar 
exaltation is suggested in the title ' image of the soul 
of Osiris,'^ which has elsewhere been awarded to him. 
Viewed in this light Apis was to the Egyptian wor- 
shipper a present or incarnate deity. The luxuries 
deemed appropriate to the highest earthly monarch 
were all lavished on his service. He was fed with 
a religious scrupulosity. He was anointed with the 
choicest unguents. Mates of spotless beauty were 

I On the various theories re- of Heliopolis, who bore the title 

specting the rationale of this kind ' the resuscitated sun.' The "wor- 

of worship, see Kenrick, ii. 2 sq., ship both of Apis and Mnevis ex- 

Uhlemann, Aegypt. Alt. iii. 210 tended far beyond the cities where 

sq. they were especially honoured. 

^ According to Uhlemann (p. ^ Osburn, Mon. Hist, i. 247. 
208), the Coptic hap means 'the ■* Mevue des Deux Mondes, as 

judge' [or rather, 'judgment']; before, p. 1074. On the alleged 

perhaps with reference to the preternaturalness of the birth of 

functions of Osiris in the under- Apis, through the agency of a 

world. Of three other bulls ad- generific beam of light, see Herod, 

mitted to the foremost rank of tii. 28, and Mr. Blakesley's note, 
animal-worship one was Mnevis * Plut. De Is. et Osir. c. xs. 
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provided for him.' At deatli he was embalmed and Chap. I. 
swathed : his funeral was performed with a mag- 
nificence unrivalled in the case of men : a sumptuous 
monument which still attracts the admiration of all 
artists was erected in his honour. And since mortals Serapit 
after death were thought to be in some mysterious 
way united with Osiris, the dead Apis also was 
entitled for this cause Osiris-Apis ['Oaopain,';), or 
Serapisf and as such was worshipped with supreme 
devotion in the interval which elapsed before the 
birth or ' manifestation' of a new calf, — the vehicle 
to which the soul of the departed Apis was believed 
to be immediately transferred. 

While animal-worship had been thus amalgamated Egyptian 
more and more with adoration of the elements and '^'^^oniocai- 
spirits ruling in the heavenly bodies, the important "«'^; »'* "o^- 
change to which I have before alluded had been also tu Kile. 
passing over the complexion of the mythe which 
centred in the greatest pair of national divinities. 
There might indeed be no express intention either 
on the part of priest or people to relinquish the con- 
clusions of the old mythology. In Osiris they might 
recognise, as heretofore, the ultimate source of all 
vitality, and as such might find the highest and most 

' Wilkinson and others have sius was looking hopefully when 

denied that still worse abomina- he wrote his own Appendix on 

tions were connected with the ' Serapis' in the Gotterkreis &c. 

animal- worship of the Egyptians p. 213. Respecting the Greek 

(see Diod. i. 85 ; Herod. 11. 46) ; version of the fetching of the god 

but allusions like that in Lev. Serapis from Sinope by order of 

xviii. 23 agree too closely ^vith Ptolemy Soter, and the conse- 

the statements of the Greek his- quence of identifying Serapis with 

torians : cf l)ollinger,pp. 226, 227. the Greek Dionysus, see Bunsen, 

^ That this is the true account Egypt s Place, i. 431, and Maury, 

of Serapis has been lately proved Eevue des Deux Mondes, as before, 

by M. Mariette, M4moire sur le p. 1073. 
Serap4um, to whose labours Lep- 

voL. n. 18 
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Chap. I. adequate symbol of his functions in the great orb of 
day. They might continue also to associate Isis 
with him as the counterpart of his productive powers, 
and discerning an appropriate emblem of that goddess 
in the moon or in the earth, might still, in words, 
attribute all the higher phenomena of life to the 
harmonious action of these two divinities. But such 
is far from being a true account of the religion of the 
many, or the popular theology' of Egypt, in the later 
Pharaonic period. Owing to a general want of fixity 
in men's religious tenets, the ingredients of the niythe 
had been so altered, its area so contracted, its con- 
nexion with the world at large so broken and ob- 
scured as to have rendered it an almost novel version 
of the primitive story. The Egyptian mind is seen 
descending more and more entirely from the worship 
of the heavenly bodies to the contemplation of the 
marvellous agencies at work in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. In earlier times Osiris was enthroned 
upon the sun ; but now the Nile itself is substituted 
for that glorious luminary. Then the spouse of the 
great sun-god was the mother and the nm'se of 
universal vegetation ; now she is the single land of 
Egypt fructified and gladdened by the Nile. Then 
Osiris was a nature-god, a verbal representative of 
forces active in the varied processes of nature : now 
he has been moulded into the great civilising hero of 
Mizraim, binding men together in a fixed society, 
teaching agriculture, and subduing nations not by 

1 Thus Plutarch {Le Is. et Osir. rhy NeiXoi/ "Ocnpii/ KaXoiitnv . . . 

c. sxxiii) carefully distinguishes &\Aci "Otripii/ /iiv InrKcSs Sirairoi' 

hetween the people :ind the more tV vypo-n-othv apxh" ««! Sivapuv, 

enlightened of the priests : Oi Se aWiav ■yevic^ois KaX Tirep/iaros 

ffo^fjirepot T(jjv hpeajyj ov fj.6vov overlay yop-i^oyres. 
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force alone but by the charms of eloquence and music. Chap. I. 
Then his death was the suspension of all vital power 
without the least distinction of locality ; now it coin- 
cides precisely with that season of the year in Egypt 
when decay and barrenness are everywhere ascendant 
through the Valley of the Nile. 

The reason of this gradual localising of the story, Renson of 
— this confusion, one might call it, of the sun with ^J^^'^/^l^ '' 
the Egyptian river, — is hardly to be sought in the 
'prevailing fancy that the Nile and sun were wont 
to meet together at the western horizon, and after 
plunging down into the under-world came forth again 
together from the caverns of the east.' An explana- 
tion, simple in itself and serving also to account for 
other kindred stories, is suggested by the fact that 
the Egyptian had been gradually tempted to associate 
every genial, fertilising power in nature with the 
annual overflow of his great river. In one meaning 
of the phrase Herodotus was right, when he declared 
that Egypt is ' the gift of the Nile.'^ ' My river is 
mine own' was the ungodly boast ascribed to Egypt 
in the vision of the Hebrew prophet (Ezek. xxix. 
3, 9,) ' my river is mine own, and I have made it for 
myself.' ' Turn the course of the Nile,' it has been 
said, ' and not one blade of vegetation would ever 
arise in Egypt.' And the more intelligent of modern 
travellers, no longer open to the potent witcheries 
which nature once exerted on mankind, but recognis- 
ing the almighty hand of God Himself throughout 
this ' annual miracle of mercy,' are still awestruck 
by the grand phenomena presented to them as the 
river bursts afresh into its ancient channels. ' All 

' Osburn, i. 420. •' Herod. 11. 5. 
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Chap. I. nature shouts for joy. The men, the children, the 
buffaloes, gambol in its refreshing waters ; the broad 
waves sparkle with shoals of fish, and fowl of every 
wing flutter over them in clouds. Nor is this jubilee 
of nature confined to the higher orders of creation. 
The moment the sand becomes moistened by the ap- 
proach of the fertilising waters, it is literally alive 
with insects innumerable.'' 
Other mem- Nor are these the only changes introduced into 
bers vitro- ^j^g primitive mythe of Isis and Osiris. Though 

dueed into ^ -^ ^ _ ° 

the Osiris- the mother of both is still Rhea (Nut or Nutpe), 
doubts have been suggested touching the true name 
of their father ; while the chief progenitors of the 
gods are now distinctly represented as giving birth 
to a second pair, which rank in some respects upon 
a level with the former. Set, or Typhon, is the 
brother of Osiris f and, accompanied by his spouse 
and sister Nephthys, he is placed in a position of 
direct antagonism to the benevolent divinities, to 
Isis and Osiris, and especially to the younger Horus, 
their child and champion ; while a definite character 
has also been attributed to Thoth,'' the ibis-headed 
Hermes of Egyptian worship, the inventor of letters, 



grov.p. 



' Osburn, i. 13. responding to Esmm, above, p. 

2 Preternaturally bom, how- 267. As connected with the 

ever, Plutarch says (c. xii) ; fi)) Osiris-group he is sometimes en- 

icaipu, ij.7]de Kara xt^pac, dXA' titled ' begotten of Osiris ' him- 

ava^li'fl^avTaTAriyf Sih TTJs T\iv self; but the relation indicated 

pas ^aWeaOat : cf. above, p. 60, in the text is that which he sus- 

n. I. tains far more frequently. Mr. 

2 The place of this ibis-headed lienrick observes of Thoth {Ane. 

god, 'lord of Shmun' (Hermo- ii/j/jBi, i. 428), that ' with a name 

polis), appears to be in what is nearly similar, Taut, he appears 

called the secondary series of also in the Phoanifian history, 

Egyptian divinities. Bunsen and in the same character of the 

styles him (r. 393) the 'most inventor of letters.' 
important of all the Cabeiri' (cor- 
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the depository of primeval wisdom, ' the president Cuap. I. 
of the reasoning faculty,' the teacher, counsellor, and 
secretary of Osiris himself. 

The greatest of the difficulties experienced as we Fartiadar 
analyse these fresh developments of the Egyptian l"fs^"Ji„^ 
mythology is connected with the origin and import &'et or Ty- 
of the evil-minded Typhon. Some of the chief names 
by which he was at first distinguished are Bet, Seti, 
Sutech; but in the course of modern explorations, it 
has come to light that he was also identified' at least 
on one inscription with the great Phoenician Bel or 
Baal : and in confirmation of this interesting fact we 
are enabled to establish that when the Hyk-sos made 
their grand descent on Egypt, they had recognised in 
Typhon their own national divinity, had chosen him 
for their sole leader, and had fought and conquered 
always under his immediate patronage/ With their 
ascendancy in Egypt, Typhon also had become su- 
preme. 

It is quite possible, indeed, that in far earlier Gradual 
times'* he held a high position in some districts as the ™°„ „^Xm 

' See Lepsius, Gbtierkreis (as of Manetho and Josephua ; for 

before), p. 206, who adds: 'Dieser this border-city of the Hyk-sos, 

Begriii des Set oder Sutech als des identified by Lepsius with Pelu- 

ausseragyptiscJien Gottes diirfte sium (? Pelishtim, city of the Phi- 

uberhaupt den Schliissel zu der listines), is described by them as 

rathselhaften Natur desselben und iriJAis Karh tV BeoKoyiav &vaBev 

seiner zu verschiedenen Zeiten Tv(pci)vws. There is, however, 

verschiedenen AufFassung darbie- some difficulty in ascertaining the 

ten.' This inquiry has since been original relation of Typhon to the 

ably followed out ia the Sevue hideous monsters of the primitive 

Areh&ologique, xii'* annee, 2)p. world, whom Greek writers, from 

257 sq. The original connexion Homer downwards, designated 

between Baal and Typhon may, Tvcpduf, Tucpmeus, Ti>iJ)ais. 
I think, be also traceable^ in the 2 Bi-ugsch, quoted by Dbllinger, 

compound Baal-Zephon (flSV) of PP' 4^1) 422- 
Exod. xiv. z, 9, Numb, xxxii'i. 7 ; ' Lepsius, p. 204, Bunsen, i. 

which may again have been iden- 4-'^°- 
tical with the Aiapis or "Adapts 
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Chap. I. elemental god who struggled periodically with the 
elder Horus, in the conflict ever waged by different 
atmospheric agencies, as light and darkness, rain and 
drought, production and decomposition.' Studied 
under this peculiar aspect, Typhon may have seemed 
to the Egyptian of the older period a terrific but not 
always a malevolent divinity; just as Nephthys, 
' mistress of the house,' and female counterpart of 
Typhon, was at first almost identical with Isis, and 
to some extent associated with kindly and maternal 
properties. But after the expulsion of the hated 
Hyk-sos, Typhon was no longer tolerated in a single 
canton of the Nile-valley : his name was chiselled 
out of all the monuments,^ where it had previously 
been ranked with those of kings and of superior gods : 
and in the future period of Egyptian history, Typhon 
was the synonym for 'evil genius'; he became the 
great personification of corrupting and disorganising 
forces, the author of disease, of impotence, of death 
itself. His symbol was a human form, surmounted - 
by the head of some fabulous animals ; while the 
brutes especially ' possessed' by him were those which 
the Egyptian either feared or hated, as the incarna- 
tions of stupidity, of malice, or of violence- — the ass, 
the crocodile, the hippopotamus, and the bear. 
Mxplana- I think, however, that the latest form assumed 

^ultimate " ^7 ^^^ Typhonic mythe admits of easy explanation, 
form as- as soon as we have learned to see distinctly imaged 
forth in it the main peculiarities of Egyptian nature. 
While Osiris was the fertilising river, the fruitful 
land of Egypt was his spouse. But Typhon his 

1 Bevue ArcMol. as before. p, 256, n. 2, for a similar attempt 

' Ibid. pp. 267, 268 ; cf. above, to suppress Ammon-worship. 



I by 
him. 
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malignant brother, born like liim of Rhea, was the Chap. I. 
enemy of Egypt, and as such allied with its mis- 
chances whether physical or political.' At one time 
he is nothing but the sea, which swallows up the 
waters of the Nile and circumscribes the empire of 
the Pharaohs ; but more commonly the Typhon whom 
they dreaded was the glowing, scorching, and mephitic 
blast, the south-wind from the desert. For this 
reason Nephthys, who had once been merely a per- 
sonification of the world unseen, as Isis of the visible 
hemisphere, is now transmuted into the desert itself, 
the birthplace of all joylessness and utter destitution ; 
thus completing the dark series of antagonisms which 
parted Egypt from surrounding nations, and which 
formed the very essence of the popular theology. 

The reader will be now in a position to appreciate Latestform 
the full-blown story of Osiris, which I give with ^s,y,^. 
some occasional condensation in the words of Plu- mythe. 
tarch's treatise;^ written, it should be remembered, 
to the chief of the Thyades at Delphi, who herself 
had been initiated by her parents into the Egyptian 
mysteries : 

"Rhea [Nut] having secretly Tinited herself with Cronos 
[Set], the Sun, who was indignant, laid upon her a curse, that 
she should not hring forth in any year or month. Hermes 
[Thoth], however, who was also a lover of Rhea, playing at 
dice with the moon, took away the seventieth^ part of each 

' In this connexion it is worth before, p. 210. 

remarking that Typhon when ex- - Se Iside et Osiride, c. xn — 

pelled from Egypt was believed u. xis. 

to have fled on the back of an ass ^ A round number for 72, the 

for seven days, koX a-<i>6ei'Ta. yev- fifth part of 360 : cf. Lxx as ap- 

vriffai TTotSas 'l€poa'6\vij.ov Kol plied to the Seventy-Two trans- 

'lovSaTov (Plutarch, De Is. et lators of the Hebrew Bible. 
Oair. 0. xxxi) : cf. Lepsius, as 
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Chap. I. period of daylight, and from these made five new days, which 
are the tTravd/ierai, or intercalary days. On each of these five 
days Rhea bore a child. On the first was bom Osiris, the son 
of the Sun, at whose birth ■-■ voice was heard proclaiming that 
the Lord of all was coming to light : or, according to another 
version, a certain Pamyles drawing water, at Thebes, heard a 
voice from the temple of Jupiter, which charged him to pro- 
claim that a great and beneficent king Osiris was bom. On 
this account Pamyles was intrusted by Cronos with the nursing 
of Osiris, and hence the festival of the Pamylia, and a kind of 
phallephoria [as in the Bacchic orgies]. On the second day was 
born Arueris, son of the Sun, whom they call Apollo and the 
Elder Horus. On the third was born Typhon, not in the usual 
course, but bursting out with a sudden stroke from the side of 
Ehea. On the fourth day was born Isis ;' on the fifth Nephthys, 
who was called Teleute and Aphrodite," and according to some, 
Nike. Osiris and Arueris were sprung from the Sun, but Isis 

from Hermes, and Typhon and Nephthys from Cronos This 

last pair were married to each other. Isis and Osiris united 
themselves even before their birth, and their son was called, 
according to some,' Arueris, the Elder Horus, and the Apollo 
of the Greeks. 

" Osiris being king at once proceeded to civilise the Egypt- 
ians ; he taught them agriculture ; he enacted laws for them ; 
he taught them to worship the gods, and afterwards traversed 
the world on the same civilising errand, subduing the nations 
not by force but by persuasion, and especially the charms of 
music and poetry : on which account the Greeks concluded that 
he was identical with Dionysus.'' In his absence Isis adminis- 

1 The text of Plutarch adds eV * The conception of Osiris has 

Travvypots ('in very dampplaces') ; probably an historical basis in the 

but the reading is doubtful. conquests ascribed to Sesostris; 

^ This title brings Nephthys just as the Mexican mythe of 

into parallelism with Astarte, the Quetzalcoatl (above, pp. 151 sq.) 

female counterpart of Baal, and had embodied the traditions of the 

the Aphrodite of Semitic tribes : populace respecting the labours of 

see Vol. I. p. 98. some true philanthropist. In 

5 The common story was, how- Diodor. i. 1 9, it is affirmed that 

ever, th.Tt the child of Isis and the civilising expeditions of Osiris 

Osiris was the Younger Horus, or extended tms 'IviSv Ka\ rov tte- 

else Harpocrates. paros t^s oiKou/j,(vr}s : and it is 
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tered tte regency so wisely, that Typhon was unable to create Chap. I. 
any disturbance ; but on his return he conspired against Osiris 
with seventy-two men and the Ethiopian queen Aso ;' and 
having secretly obtained the measure of Osiris, caused a coffer 
splendidly adorned to be brought into the banqueting-room, 
promising to give it to the guest whom it should fit. Osiria 
put himself into it to make the trial; and Typhon and his 
associates immediately pegged and soldered down the case, and 
set it afloat on the river. It floated into the sea through the 
Tanitic mouth, which on that account Egyptians of later days 
regarded with abhorrence. These things were done on the 
seventeenth of the month Athyr, in which the Sun enters 
Scorpion," and in the twenty-eighth year of the reign, or as 
some said of the age, of Osiris. The Pans and Satyrs who lived 
about Chemmis hearing of this tragedy and being agitated by 
it, sudden terrors of the multitude acquired the name oi panics ; 
while Isis cut off one lock of her hair and put on mourning, at 
the place where she first heard the news, which accordingly 
obtained the name Coptos^ Wandering to and fro discon- 
solate she finally met with some children who told her whither 
the cofiin had floated, and hence the Egyptians deem the words 

of children to carry with them a prophetic power She also 

learned that Osiris had inadvertently united himself with her 
sister Nephthys and went in search of the child which had 

further worthy of remark as in- of Osiria took place in autumn, 

timating a certain affinity between just before the sowing-season of 

the mythe of Osiris and the his- the Egyptians, and at the time 

tory of Sesostris, that the latter when darkness was proceeding on 

on his return from his foreign its triumph through the months 

conquests narrowly escaped death of winter. 

by fire at the hands of his brother. ' The modern Zeft, the prin- 

(Herod. II. 107). cipal city of the nome Coptites in 

' ' The co-operation of a queen the Upper Thebaid. It is notice- 

of Ethiopia in the plot against his able that the same Greek word 

life is significant of the national K^irTeffOat * to lament for the 

hostility of that people against dead,' was of such ill omen in the 

the Egyptians, and the prevalence mind of a Greek, that Herodotus 

of female dominion:' Kenrick, (u. 132, 171) shrank from naming ^ 

I. 413. Osiris, a deity analogous to the 

' The 17th of Athyr would Apollo of his own traditions and 

correspond with the middle of a deity of the upper regions, in 

November (ist Athyr = Oct. 28) ; connexion with it or with a cere- 

and therefore the disappearance mony that indicated woe. 
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Chap. I. been put away as soon as it was born through fear of Typhon. 
This she found after great trouble by the guidance of a dog, 
who afterwards became her champion and attendant, with the 

name Anubis 

" She now ascertained fat the chest had been floated as far 
as Byblus [in Phcenicia] and cast ashore, and that the plant 
erica bad grown up about it and entirely enclosed it in the 
trunk, so that the king of the country, amazed at the vast pro- 
portions of the tree, gave orders for it to be cut down, and 
made of it a pillar' to support the roof of his palace. Isis 
guided, as they say, by a divine monitor came to Byblus,'' and 
sitting down at a well, wretched and in tear , w s there accosted 
by the queen's maidens, and on giving proofs of supernatural 
virtue, was entrusted with the nursing of the infant prince. 
She fed this chi lb g ving it her finger to suck : she likewise 
put him every night into the fire to consume those portions of 
Mm which were mortal, and transforming herself into a swallow, 
hovered round the pillar and bemoaned her widowhood. At 
length, on making herself knciwn, she was allowed to carry off 
the pillar, and taking out the enclosed sarcophagus of Osiris, 
she set sail for Egypt. Arriving at a desert place she opened 
the coffin and embraced the corpse of her husband with bitter 

tears She brought it now to Egypt, and while going on a 

visit to her son Horns, who was being nursed at Butos, she 
deposited the corpse in secrecy. But Typhon, hunting by 
moonlight, happened to meet . ith it, and recognising the body 
of Osiris, he divided it into fourteen pieces, which he scattered 
about the country.^ Isis, on learning this set out in que.st of 
the remains, sailing over the marshy districts in a, baris, made 
of papyrus, and as soon as she found one of the members she 
buried it there. All were ultimately recovered but one {rh 
alSolof) ; for it had been thrown into the ri er and devoured by 
the fishes, lepidotus, phagrus, and uxyrliynclius ; which were 

^ Here again, as Mr. Kenriek n. 2. 

ohserves (i. 413) we have an his- ^ This stoiy of the discerption 

torical allusion, vh. to the use of of the body was meant to explain 

Osiride pillars in Egyptian archi- the circumstance ' that the honour 

tecture. of his interment was claimed by 

2 On the mythological affinities so many different places.' Ken- 
here implied, see above, p. 265, rick, y. 413). 
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afterwards held in abomination. In the room of it, she made Chap. I. 
an emhlem, to which the Egyptians still pay honour (in the 
ipa\\ri(p6pia}). Osiris afterwards came back from the under- 
world, and Horus, aided by the presence of his father, carried 
out the plan for vanquishing Typhon, and after a fight of many 
days took him prisoner. Isis, however, loosed his fetters and 
let him go ; at which Horus was so enraged that he tore off his 
mother's diadem; but Hermes [Thoth] supplied its place by 

a helmet in the shape of a cow's head In two more battles 

Typhon was completely mastered. Harpocrates, being sprung 
from the union of Isis and Osiris after the death of the latter, 
his birth was untimely and he had a weakness in his lower 
limbs. "= 

We should form however an imperfect judgment Etimai 
of the Old Egyptian theory of religion, if we failed "ZTJigln 
to contemplate it also from a different point of view, of Egypt- 
As hitherto regarded, the chief god Osiris was either 
confounded with the elemental processes of nature, 
or, according to the best appreciation of him, was 
engaged in regulating natural agencies for the pecu- 
liar benefit of the land of Egypt. But existing side Osiris, as 
by side with this conception of Osiris was another, "^H^J"' 
more exalted and more ethical ; implying in its turn 
a larger measure of religious sensibility. The fore- 
most member of the pantheon was to many of the 

' In this feature of the mythe ii. 46), who became a kind of 

we easily discover the same desire Priapeian Osiris, 
to give a quasi-historical account * Plutarch's observation at the 

of au existing usage. Phallic em- end of the mythe implies that a 

blems are very common in the kind of reverence for the great 

earlier mythology of E^'Tpt, as in Egyptian divinities induced him 

the later Siva-worship of Hindti- to suppress other particulars still 

stin : the object being in both mor revolting : TaCra ax^^^'" 

cases to symbolise the generative eirri tqv ^iBov ra K^<pd\ la Tt2v 

and reproductive power of nature. SutrfpTi^oTaTQiy ^^aip^Ohrwv' ol6v 

This tendency in Egypt was per- eo-Ti rh Trepl rhv "Clpov Stafx^MfX- 

haps most fully manifested in fjihv icalrhy''liTiSosa7roic€(paM(r/ji.6i'. 

Khem (the Pan of Herodotus, (c. xx). 
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Chap. I. Egyptians a personification of the good principle. 
As such, in his own person, or by means of the 
invincible spear of Horus, he had pierced and crushed 
the serpent Apap.' He was worshipped, therefore, 
as the friend of right, the enemy aud vanquisher of 
wrong, the author of the blessings which now circulate 
among the living, and the judge and sovereign of the 
dead. Osiris was the ' sun-god' in the very loftiest 
meaning of such phraseology. Exalted far above 
this sublunary sphere, his piercing vision, as he rode 
majestic through the heavens, had made him cogni- 
sant of human actions ; and returning to the under- 
world in which he was believed to join his mother, 
and to reign supreme, the Pluto of Mizraim, with no 
further dread^ of the malignant breath of Typhon, he 
presided over a judicial process which should fix the 
lot of all Egyptians in the world beyond the grave. 

It is desirable to consider this more ethical aspect 
of the creed of Egypt in two separate divisions, as 
affecting human conduct, (1) in the present, and (2) 
in the future lifetime of each individual member. 

1. Now it is certain that in spite of the mon- 
strosity pervading the whole structure of his mytho- 

' See Bevue Archlol. TLiy" ann^e, e. g. Is. xi. 8 ; lix. 5 ; Jerem. viii. 

p. 194; Kenrick, i. 421. The 17 : and although in the Egyptian 

letting loose of Typhon by the mythology the ill effects produced 

woman, Isis (Plutarch, c. xix. by Typhon were mainly viewed 

where also it is noticeable that an as physical, there was certainly 

iii^is appears), might not unnatur- no absolute limitation to that class 

ally be construed as giving free of evils, (cf Plutarch, c. l.). 
scope to the powers of evil, and ^ ' In dem Todtenkulte trat Set 

might so have a remote relation erklarlioher Weise mehr zuriicb. 

to the sacred narrative of the Fall. Daher fehlt er in den Gbtterlisten 

Movers (pp. 522 sq.) distinctly der Kbnigsgraber ; ini Beiche des 

connects the Typhon both of Phoe- tmteren Osiris hatte erheine Macht.' 

nicia and Egypt with the Hebrew Lepsius, Gotterkreis, &c. p. 207. 
'J^V&V, '^ basilisk,' or 'viper,' 
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logical system, the Egyptian, as compared with some Chap. I, 
of his more western neiglibours, was preeminently jteiigUus 
religious. He had ever borne the yoke of a most ' 



. 1 1 . 1 n . o ^nent of the 

irksome superstition with alacrity befitting a far ou Egypi- 
worthier cause. The time, the zeal, the treasure he ""*■ 
would lavish on the building of his multitudinous 
temples, or the sustentation and the sepulture of 
sacred animals, was constant proof of his intense 
devotion to the service of his gods ; nay, rather than 
devour or damage one such animal he was content 
to suffer all the worst extremities of destitution or 
disgrace. He seemed again to be continually op- 
pressed by a conviction that divine or supernatural 
powers were everywhere diffused around him. No- 
thing is more clearly traceable on papyri which ac- 
company the mummies of the Old Egyptian than his 
firm belief in the reality of the world invisible, — belief 
which generating awe -and dread became in him the 
ruling sentiment that hourly cast its shadow on his 
pathway and that haunted him at every turn.' The 

' Osburn. Mon. Hint. i. 411. of the fact that the whole of 

Herodotus (11. 37) hegius his de- Egypt, after the introduction of 

scription of the ritual observances the Gospel, "was dotted over with 

with the statement : ©eocre/Se'sr convents which gave birth to the 

Se irepicro-^s Uvres /j.d\LirTa irdy- wildest Lives of Saints. Whereas 

Twv avSpilnrmv : of. Bollinger (p. Sir J. G. Wilkinson in his last 

406), who affirms ' Ihre religioseu work [Ancient Egyptians, pp. 7 

Gefiihle waren wanner, zaher sq. p. 13) affirms the very con- 

zugleich und leidenschaftlicher trary : ' They were the reverse of 

als die der Griechen und Rbmer.' a serious people ; and while their 

On this question as to the general philosophers gave their attention 

temperament of the Egyptians, it to grave abstruse studies, the rest 

is curious to observe that modern of the community appreciated a 

writers differ from each other toto merry life, and were remarkable 

mlo. Thus, the author of the for a love of excitement, quite 

article jEgyptus in Smith's Sic- consistent with the scenes of buf- 

iionary considers the old Egypt- foonery and the talent for carica- 

ians a serious people, of a gloomy, ture so often displayed in the 

meditative genius : and finds in paintings.' 
this circumstance an explanation 
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Chap. I. •warmth of his religious feelings was betrayed, and 
may have also been augmented and embittered, by 
diversities of worship in the different nomes and by 
collisions more or less fanatic/ which arose from such 
diversities. It has been urged indeed that the 
Egyptian was not always of a temper so morose and 
gloomy as some writers had formerly imputed to 
him ; and perhaps there is suflScient ground for this 
correction ; but in reference to the dominant genius 
of the popular religion, nothing in the ancient world 
can be regarded as more sombre and dejected. The 
one national air of Egypt was the Maneros,'' — a 
threnody upon the death of Osiris. While the tourist 
could remark that the Hellenic gods were fond of 
gaiety and dances, those of Egypt were most gratified 
by demonstrations of an opposite kind, by dirges and 
a flood of tears. At banquets even it was not unusual 
to send round a small model of a mummy, to remind 
the guest in his more joyous moments that his tenure 
of the present life was fleeting and precarious.^ 
Ignorance Whether this peculiar state of feeling was a pro- 
Tmrsii-' ^^'^^ °^ peculiar ignorance on sacred subjects we may 
timsofthe still be unable to determine with absolute precision; 
but there seems good reason for concluding that in 
no country of the ancient world, with the exception 
of India,* were the chasms so numerous and so wide 
between the different orders of society. Egypt was 
the land of esoteric dogmas and exclusive institutions. 
Egypt was the home and nursery of that spirit of 

' Kenrict, II. 26. of the ' sister,' ' spouse,' and ' mo- 

2 Explained by Brugsch {Die ther' of Osiris. 
Adonislclage, p. 24) as = muu-ne- ^ See other examples collected 

hra, ' come to the Jnousc,' 'come in DiiUinnpr, p. 444. 
home again,' — the passionate ciy * See Vol. i. pp. 204 sq. 
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eclecticism which had promoted the formation of the Chap. I. 
early Gnostic sects; and Egypt was accordingly a 
stronghold of the stoutest opposition which was offered 
to the primitive heralds of the Gospel by the cold 
and haughty advocates of human inequality. The 
natural consequence had been that in no country 
were the masses kept in greater darkness or more 
intellectually degraded.' Much as Plutarch wished 
to prove that the original aim of their mythology 
was high and elevating/ he was driven to acknow- 
ledge the failure of the system when his eye was 
fixed on some of its more popular developments. 
' The Egyptians,' he wrote,^ ' at least, the greater 
part of them, by adoring the animals themselves, and 
caring for them as for gods, have crammed their 
ritual full with subjects of laughter and opprobrium. 
Nor is this the least evil which results from their 
stupidity. A dangerous notion is implanted, which 
drives the weak and simple-minded into the worst 
forms of superstition, and the shrewder and more 
daring into atheism and beast-like speculations.' 

So exclusively was any higher knowledge which Power and 
they might possess confined to one special order, oftiiesacer- 
that the Pharaoh, as we saw already, was esteemed *'"' '""'^'"■• 
but little more than a divine administrator of the 
kingdom in the service of the other priests.* He 
ruled as the chief member of the sacerdotal college ; 

^ Wilkinson, who may be fairly permitted, but encouraged, to be^ 

reckoned among the numerous lieve the real sanctity of the idol. 

apologistsofEgyptianheathenism, and the actual existence of the 

avows, notwithstanding, that 'the god whose figure he beheld,' (p, 

people were left in utter ignorance 175) . 

of the fundamental doctrines of - Be Isid. et Osir. c. viii. 

their religion,' (2nd ser. i. 164) ; •'' Iliiti, c. Lxxi. 

and that ' every one was not only * Cf. Uhlemann, Tho/h, p. i 
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Chap, I. while to them had been committed not a few of the 



most onerous functions of the state. They were the 
legislators, and the judges, as well as the physicians, 
the astronomers, the architects, and the instructors 
of the youth ; and only through their instrumentality 
as organs of the gods, or as exponents of the will 
of holy animals, could secrets be extracted from the 
world invisible, or answers be returned to the inquiries 
of the doubting and desponding. 
HxisUtice of We are no longer, it is true, at liberty, to urge, 
cuiTi^.'"' like many of our predecessors, that Egyptians were 
all rigorously distributed into a series of hereditary 
classes,' corresponding to the permanent castes of 
India after she had been completely Brahmanised. 
No absolute division of this kind appears to have 
been taught in reference even to the present life; 
while in the future it was held that all, on passing 
to the grand tribunal of Osiris would be placed in 
a position of complete equality. The fact, however, 
still remains indisputable that class-distinctions did 
exist with more than usual tenacity, and that the 
power of the Egyptian priest had always been enor- 
Friesthood. mous. There was no period in the history of Egypt, 
as inscribed upon her monumental records, when 
such priesthood was not duly organised,* and when 
the hopes and fears of the remaining classes were not 
vitally connected with its absolute ascendency. 

' "Wilkinson has abandoned his no invariable custom nor any 

former views on this subject (see rigorous law, prescribing that the 

Ancient Egtjpticms,-^. Ill)), chie&j, religious, military, or civil func- 

, it would seem, in consequence of tions should in Egypt always be 

M. Ampere's paper in the Eevue assumed as the result of family- 

ArcMologiqiie, v' ann^e, pp. 405 inheritance, 

sij., where the monuments are ^ See Uhlemann, Aegypt. Alt. 

shewn to indicate that there was 11. 182 s(j. ; Thoth, pp. 89 sq. 
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The system thus compacted and administered was Chap. I. 



full of gorgeous and punctilious rites ; the temples, Temples. 
glittering with a vast profusion of gold and foreign 
marbles and distributed into holy and more holy 
places (as the irpovao';, the aijKoi;, and the aBvTov), 
were thickly planted' in all cantons of the Nile- 
Talley ; festivals/ arranged throughout the year ac- Festivals. 
cording to a systematic calendar, gave rise to fre- 
quent pilgrimages and processions ; while the oracles^ Oraeies. 
of Egypt long enjoyed the highest reputation, and, 
like ' mysteries' of which she was acknowledged the 
inventor, furnished models to the imitative genius 
of her western neighbours. 

It is always in the sacrificial rites of a religious Doctrine of 
system that we trace the consciousness in man q{ ^"""'.fi''- 



' Ibid. II. i88 sq., whore atten- 
tion is drawn to some resemblan- 
ces between the arrangements of 
Egyptian temples and the Hebrew 
tabernacle: but see Bahr, Sym- 
bolik, I. 218. The magnificence 
of the Egyptian temples is ex- 
plained at once by the enormous 
gifts and revenues conferred upon 
them by some of the more power- 
ful monarchs. Thus the Annals 
of Tlwthmes III. (of the i8th 
dynasty) translated by Mr. Birch, 
in the Arehceologia (1853), Vol. 
XXXV. pp. 116 sq., are full of in- 
stances in which the bounty of 
the prince was lavished on the 
great temple of Ammon-Ka, at 
Thebes, as the result of aid afforded 
to him by his tutelar deity during 
a successful attack on certain 
places in Palestine. ' Slaves, pro- 
bably negroes, to open the doors ; 
three fortresses of the Euten [the 
Canaanitish enemy], — ^just as the 
Lake Moeris and the town of An- 
thylla supplied the pin-money of 
the queens of Egypt ; linen of 

VOL. IT. 



various sorts, gold, silver, lapis 
lazuli, copper, brass, iron, lead, 
colours for the monuments, bread, 
loaves of various kijids of food, 
cattle, geese, gazelles of different 
kinds, incense, wine, frankincense, 
offerings to the statues, to the 
obelisks; fields, meadows, and 
ponds, stocked with cattle, water- 
fowl, and pigeons, complete the 
long list of donations* (p. 154). 
Many of these provisions went for 
the daily banquet of the god and 
of his priests, which took place 
at sunset. 

' Herodotus, who thinks that 
all religious pilgrimages and pro- 
cessions were devised in Egypt, 
describes six of the principal feasts 
(11. 59 sq.) ; but these were a small 
portion only of such public cele- 
brations : see Uhlemann, Aegypt. 
Alt. II. 200 sq. 

3 Ibid. pp. 216 sq. From He- 
rodotus (11. 57, 58) we also learn 
that the method of divining from 
victims {twv Ipuv 7} f/.avriK'^) was 
of Egyptian origin. 

19 
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Chap. I. his dependence on the powers above him, or of his 
estrangement from the source of life and blessedness. 
And Egypt, as we might anticipate, is no exception 
to this universal law. There, also, to omit the merely 
eucharistic' class of sacrifices, man had ever indicated 
his persuasion that he was no longer what he ought 
to be, nor what he knew he might eventually become. 
He felt that one or all the gods were standing to him 
in the posture of hostility, and therefore trusted by 
piacular offerings to avert the outburst of their in- 
dignation and alleviate the burden of his sin. With 
this conception, animal sacrifices seem to have been 
offered on Egyptian altars during the whole of the 
historic period. ' Without shedding of blood there 
is no remission.' Here had culminated the idea of 
heathen as of other sacrifices :^ and in the case of 
Egypt it was put on record that the offerer some- 
times manifested more than common sensibility as 
to the thoughts which underlie this branch of his 
symbolic ritual. He was accustomed to bewail the 
sufferings of the victim he had stretched upon the 
altar ; and when it sank beneath the sacrificial knife 
he turned and smote himself.'' A prayer* was also 
offered on more critical occasions that ' if any calamity 
were about to befall either the sacrificer or the land 



' Cf. atove, Vol. i. pp. 322 sq. the minor gods at least were ac- 

Such offerings as wine, oil, or tuaUy delighted by human articles 

other liquid, or any single gift, of food and dress. 

as a necklace, a bouquet of flowers, - Wilkinson, zud ser. 1. 146, 147. 

a bunch of vegetables, and the ' Lucian, Dc Sacrificiis (0pp. 

like (Wilkinson, 2nd ser. II. 338) p. 187, b, Paris, 1615): at 5e 

come under this description. They Bvcriai koX trap' iKiivoLs ai airai- 

were generally the expressions of ttAV Sti ireveova-i ri) lepewv, /ml 

gratitude for benefits received, or, Ki-KTovrai iripta-Tdi/Tes ijSri ireipo- 

as in India, may havo sometimes vev/xivov. 

been connected with a fancy that -i Herod. 11. 39. 
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of Egypt, it might all be concentrated on the victim's Chap. I. 
head ;' which was accordingly not eaten by the wor- 
shipper but thrown as a devoted thing into the Nile, 
or else was sold to foreign traders. 

The oblation of such sacrifices was the more re- Bow mi- 
markable in Egypt, owing to the number of the ^If^^rlt 
sacred animals there worshipped and the depth oiofmered 
the reluctance which was felt to the effusion of their 
blood. It must indeed have been the memory of 
some older teaching, and the force of irresistible 
impulse thus communicated, which constrained the 
worshipper to sacrifice not merely geese and other 
birds, but also his choice oxen and the male calves 
of the herd. We trace, again, the consequence of 
struggles which had long been waged between the 
obligation to offer animal victims, and the obligation 
to preserve those brutes which he had deemed espe- 
cially sacred, in the fact that cows and heifers were 
at length excluded altogether from the list of offer- 
ings, and that consequently to offer them was 'to 
sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians.'^ It is Typhonie 
further noticeable, as supporting this conjecture, that ''"^'""*' 
a large proportion of Egyptian sacrifices were selected 
from the class of animals, which men had learned 
to call Typhonie, so that the thing offered was no 
more the choicest property of the sacrificer, but a 
creature hostile both to him and all the tutelar gods 
of Egypt.'' An exemplification of such offering is 
presented in the custom of choosing red^ oxen for 

J ^ See Exod. viii. 26, 27, and (TcafidrQii' (Tvysi\7]<}>G. 

, Wilkinson, 2nd ser. 11. 347, 348. ^ Herod. 11. 38 ; Diodor. i. 18. 

, * Plutarch, De Is. et Os. c. If a single black hair was found 

XXXI. : Qvffifiov yap oh (j>i\oy on the ox, it was sacred to Epa- 

efoai 8£o7s, aWh TovvavTiov, '6(ra phus (Apis), and as such was ac- 

'iivxks hvoaioiv avSpdiiroiv koX aSl- counted ' unclean,' or no proper 

Km eh erepa iJ.eTa/j.op'poviMiyijii' subject for sacrifice. 
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Chap. I. oblations, on the ground that Typhon was himself 
sometimes' entirely of that colour. And the same idea is also 
human. gtiH more closely intimated in the ancient practice 
of sacrificing what were called Typhonic men, or red- 
haired strangers/ at the tomb of Osiris. Attempts, 
indeed, are made continually by some writers to dis- 
credit the account, which comes to us from Manetho, 
in reference to this horrible distortion of the rite of 
sacrifice ; but the existence of such usages appears to 
be unquestionable, attested as it is distinctly by a 
native priest, and illustrated by the constant practice 
of most other demi-civilised communities in both the 
Old World and the New. The very seal made use 
of in historic ages to denote the fitness of a given 
victim bore the figure of a man kneeling, with his 
hands bound behind him, and a sword pointed at his 
throat.^ In this unnatural act of bringing to the altar 
of the gods a victim capable of perfect sympathy 
with the sacrificer, there is always visible, amid 
the glare of selfish and vindictive passions, the stem 
truth that nothing short of human blood was deemed 
an adequate offering to the highest gods of Egypt, or 
sufficient for the liquidation of the penalty entailed 
from time to time by human disobedience. 
Worship of But the sacrifice which the Egyptian offered to 
ancestors, j^j^ ^^^^ ^^ followed, as in other parts of heathen- 

' Diodor. i. 88. Porphyry, 3e abolished long before his time, ■ 

Abstinentia, ii. 55, and Plutarch, had ever existed ; asking, if the ' 

Be Is. et. Us. c. lxxiii., both quote Egyptians were so scrupulous | 

Manetho as the authority for this about offering animals, kHs hv 

inhuman practice, which, he says, oEtoi avBptlnrovs Bioiev ; 
was abandoned by a king named 2 Kenrick, i. 442 ; DoUinger, 

Amosis, who substituted a waxen p. 442; XJhlemann, 11. 191. This 

image for the live victim. He- scene, however, may possibly al- ' 

rodotus, however, denies (11. 45) lude to the vicarious nature of the 

that this practice, which had been sacrifice. 
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dom/ by sacrifices for and to the spirits of departed Chap. I. 
ancestors. His dedication of himself to Ptah, to 
Ammon-Ka, or to Osiris, was the first and principal 
act of homage ; hut the next^ consisted in the dedi- 
cation of his own heart to his buried mother, and 
included a long series of funereal rites by means of 
which he strove to pay due honour to the ' authors 
of his body.' Offerings of this class appear to have 
especially evoked the better feelings of the Old 
Egyptian ; and the prayers which he addressed to 
his departed ancestors, as well as to Osiris in their 
favour, prove, if not the moral elevation of his creed, 
at least the freshness and the strength of his domestic 
instincts. 

2. It is, however, in the views presented of the 
Old Egyptian in the world beyond the grave that we 
discover the foundation of his ethical system. Prin- Egyptian 
ciples of action which had guided him in this life are ^'fulun 
reflected with peculiar vividness and fulness in the W^ ■' 
judgment-scenes belonging to the next. The chief 
authorities for statements on the fortunes of the soul 
in hades are derived from extant Rituals of the Dead, 
rolled up in a cylindrical form and not unfrequently 
discovered in sarcophagi of different periods. As 
this class of documents, in one shape or other, may 
be carried back into the earlier dynasties, — supply- 
ing to the disembodied soul of every age a kind of 
guide-book for her pilgrimages in the train of Osiris 
through the regions of the under-world, — it is in- 
disputable that the Old Egyptian was no stranger 

' See, for example, above, pp. ^ Mevue Archeol. xiv" annee, p. 
34, 127, 179, 200, and Appendix 194. 
' II. at the end of tiis Part. 



character- 
istics. 
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Chap: I. to tlie Cardinal truths connected with the prolonga- 
tion of man's being after death, his conscious and 
unwearying exercise of functions proper to humanity, 
and his exposure to the scrutiny of supernatural 
agents on account of ' things done in the body." Of 
the hundred and sixty-five chapters which fill up the 
most remarkable of these Rituals, one is entitled, ' On 
the life after death' ; and the volume, notwithstand- 
ing all its mystic names and undecypherable images, 
is found to be pervaded by the same idea of 'm^^.- 
itspeeuiiar vidual immortality. The vividness of such concep- 
tions is particularly manifested in the fact that nearly 
all conditions of the present life, in their most earthy 
and unspiritual shape, had been transferred into man's 
theory of the life which is to come. At an Egyptian 
funeral, common articles of food and dress, and certain 
implements of war, of business and of pleasure, were 
deposited with or near the corpse : the scenes of daily 
life were pictured on the mummy-cases, not so much 
in order to express the piety of survivors, as to gratify 
and stimulate the dead : a string of prayers and other 
formulse were also buried with him for his constant 
admonition, and as passports through the unknown 
world to which he had been destined ; and at length, 
when he was entering the 'dark place' itself, the 
popular belief assigned him ' bread and drink, and 
slices of flesh off the table of the Sun ; when he 
peregrinates the fields of the blessed, corn and barley 
are given to him, for he is as provided as he was 
upon earth. '^ 

' Mr. Osturn is at one with all was brought into Egypt by tbe 

Egyptologers when he says (jI/ok. first settlers, and universally re- 

Sist. [. 424) : ' The truth that ceived by their posterity.' 

man will be judged after death - Todtenbiich in Birch's Egypt. 
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' It has been held indeed, on the authority of Chap. I. 
Herodotus, that the Egyptians were the first people Antiquity 
of the ancient world to inculcate this doctrine of the i^'*/".* . 

doctrine in 

immortality of the human soul ; and doubtless the Scjypt. 
habitual and unfaltering affirmation of it was to some 
extent Egyptian, and was that which gave their 
highest charm to the Osirian tenets in the eye of 
other nations : but the language of the Greek his- 
torian, properly expounded, means' no more than that 
Egyptians were the first people, who, cherishing the 
thought of some ulterior existence, had imparted to it 
novel characteristics by presenting it in the form of a 
theory of transmigration. In thus embracing the idea Mindii, and 
of changes from the human to the bestial and the the^lTof 
meanest even of all reptile forms, the Old Egyptians transmi- 
occupied the same position as Hindus throughout ^™ ""*' 
the second, or Br6,hmanic, period of their history. 
In both those countries we have seen how the religion 
of the choicer few, as well as of the populace itself, 
was ultimately pantheistic ; and in both accordingly 
the dogma of transmigration had been strengthened, 
if not first of all suggested, by the reverence men 

Kierog. p. 272 : cf. Dbllinger, p. lichts sich emporschwingt.' 

432, who traces the origin of this ' After telling us (11. 123) that 

kind of phraseology to a principle the Egyptians look upon Dionysus 

which recurs in almost every and Demeter (Osiris and Isis) as 

heithen system, viz. a belief in the rulers of hades, he continues : 

thtquasi-materiality of the human Tlpuroi Se koX tSvSs Thv \6yov 

sou'.. It was not regarded as a Klyl-nrioi et(n ol €tiT6i/r€s- us 

purely spiritual essence, ' sondem afSpdnrov i//ux^ cc6(iyaT6s iCTi, 

als sine korperliche, nur feinere tov a-<iiiiaTos Se KaratpOimi'Tas es 

Subftanz, welche im jenseitigeii &\\o (Sov ah\ jLvS/iei/oy iirSverar 

IJeben durch mancherlei Wander- direct!' Se nepieXBri irivra ra x^P' 

nngei hindurchgehe, bis sie ge- ,roua Kal -rh BaAaa-cna Kcd ra 

lauteit — als solche dargesteUt in ircreii/a, ains is avBpdnov aSp.a 

der ?orm eines Sperbers mit ■yiv6ii.evov iirSivew: the term of 

Menschenkopf zur voUen An- these transmigrations being 3000 

Bchamng des gottlichen Sonnen- years, i. e. one Sothis-period. 
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Chap. I. were taught to feel for each of the innumerable varie- 
ties of animated nature. Transmigration was, how- 
ever, viewed in both these systems as a dire calamity ; 
and therefore to obtain exemption from its fatal law 
became in both the foremost duty of their genuine 
votaries. Each pursued this object in a different spirit 
and by methods of his own devising. The Hindiis 
of every school, the Brahman and the Buddhist also, 
shrinking as far as possible from contact with material 
forms, and casting off as evil all that ministered to 
the idea of personal immortality, contended that 
emancipation could be only found amid the loftiest 
peaks of human knowledge ; and accordingly pushed 
forward, in the one case to complete identification 
with Divinity itself, and in the other, to the dismal 
void of utter non-existence. 
Egyptian The Egyptian, on the contrary, had no such 

"j^^S^*^™^j fundamental dread of matter and experienced no 
o/</'« temptation to accept a theory fatal to the prolong- 
ation of his individual being. He was rather prone 
to speculations which distrusted or depressed the 
spiritual part of man. The conservation of the body, 
he imagined, was essential to the vigour and felicity 
of the soul. Attempts were, therefore, made in 
Egypt from an early period to exalt, and in ore 
sense immortalise,' the body by the well-knovn 

' This interpretation of the cus- merely, was at the root of the 

torn of embalming has come down ideas expressed in every act of 

to us through Servius {ad JEneid. mummification. ThusinBrugich's 

III. 67) ; and has certainly the ad- edition of the Sni An Sinsn (p. 

vantage of accounting for many 25), it is said, 'Dein Leib is; nun 

practices connected with the burial rein durch Wasser und Lalgen- 

of the dead. But we have now salz, keiu Glied an dir ist ufirein ; 

abundant reason for concluding gelautert von allem Uebel uad 

that the perfect purificalion of the allem Schmutz kommst di zum 

body, and not its conservation Eichterstuhle. ..dein Herzlst nun 
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system of embalming. Let the bodily organs, it was Chap. I. 
felt, be saved from putrefaction, and the spirit also 
will have something left on which to lean for help 
as her companion and receptacle. In virtue of the 
strength afforded to her by this union with the former 
cause of her vitality, she will continue to subsist in 
some analogous condition ; disembodied, it is true, 
but still associating with her previous tenement, and 
still in some mysterious fashion living by its life. 

The vast importance of such interaction had im- Mwmmifl- 
pelled the Old Egyptian worthy to lavish his chief ""^"^■ 
skill and treasure on the building and adornment 
of his tomb. He made it capable of defying the 
malignity of Typhon and the wildest fury of the 
elements : he covered it with pleasant pictures, the 
mementos of a happy life on earth ; he called the 
sepulchre itself, his dwelling-place and ' everlasting 
home." His mummy, in like manner, was entitled 
' habitation of Osiris ''f on the type supplied by the 
arch-mummy of that god, all others had from age 
to age been scrupulously moulded ; prayers were also 
offered , to Osiris for the purpose of securing their 
incorruptibility f and as the principal organs of the 
body were all deemed essential to the rightful actings 
of the spirit, every limb was now consigned to the 

das Herz des Ea, deine Glieder Mythol. p. 198), if this doctrine 

Bind die Glieder des grossen ' was really prevalent among the 

Horus.' Egyptians, we must suppose that 

^ Diodor. i. 51 : aiZiovs o^kovs they took extraordinary care to 

irpofrayopeiiovo-iv, &s iv aSov Sta- conceal it, since not the slightest 

rekovvTcav rhv &ir€ipov aicova. hint respecting it has reached our 

Wilkinson (2nd ser. 11. 445) seems times :' cf. Miiller, Amerikcm. 

to think that this care of the dead Urrelig. p. 402. 
hody intimated a belief in its '^ Osburn, 1. 427. 
eventual resuscitation ; but, as ^ See examples in DoUinger, 

Prichard long ago remarked {E. p. 432. 
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Chap. I. protection of one single deity ; while Seb, the father 
of Osiris, was himself entrusted with the guardianship 
of edifices where the mummy was enshrined. 
Judgment But while conceding that some minor diiBculties 
«j ei m I. (.Qjj.j.jjj^g ^Q embarrass the solution of this problem 
with respect to the precise intention of embalming, 
as well as to the limits placed by the Egyptian creed 
upon the metensomatosis of one class of disembodied 
spirits and their wanderings through ' the cycle of 
necessity,' it is impossible to doubt that, in the later 
periods of Egyptian independence, every spirit was 
believed to pass at once from this life to Amenthe, 
the dim region of the under-world, in which account 
was solemnly taken by Osiris of its actions and its 
words. In this belief, so universally diifused, we see 
the clearest and most urgent motive to a course of 
upright living which the Old Egyptian had been 
made to feel. The duties which he recognised as 
proper to the gods, his neighbour and himself, may 
all be gathered from the judgment-scenes enacted 
at the great tribunal of Osiris. 
Ziffht re- On examining the pictures thus transmitted to us, 

the nature ^^ discover that not a few of the more heinous sins 
of Sgypt- remaining to be expiated in a future life consisted of 
deflections from a long array of merely ceremonial 
precepts. Every thing in ancient Egypt, not ex- 
cluding the most ordinary avocations and most trivial 
pastimes of the people, had been thrust beneath the 
iron yoke of arbitrary legislation. As the Nile, for 
instance, was a sacred river, and as such invoked in 
the Egyptian hymns' among the foremost of the 

^ A stanza of one sncli hymn p. 268. 
is given by Mr. Birch, as before, 



lan 
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national gods, whatever bore directly on tlie culture Chap. I. 
of the soil and the succession of the crops in every 
district of the Nile-valley was enforced among the 
duties claimed from husbandmen by that divinity. 
' To brush its sacred surface with the balance-bucket 
at a forbidden time was a crime equal in atrocity to 
that of reviling the face of a king or of a father." 
The spirit, therefore, which presided over all the 
social institutions of the Pharaonic empire was akin 
to that which we have watched already shaping the 
national character of the Chinese ; it was exclusive,^ 
cramping, isolating, stern, prohibitive, despotic. And 
corresponding to this general estimate is the discovery 
that the virtues there imputed to the Old Egygtians 
are nearly always of a negative kind. The spirit 
at the bar of judgment ever struggles to evince her 
own integrity, — 'to justify herself- — and is accord- 
ingly most earnest in proclaiming her habitual ab- 
stinence from open vice and from all possible breaches 
of the ceremonial institute. She can declare, indeed, 
on some occasions, that she has ' given bread to the 
hungry, water to the thirsty, garments to the naked, 
and asylum to the wretched outcast," as well as 
proper victims to the gods and the funereal offerings 
to the manes ; but her language in the great majority 
of recorded judgment-scenes is rather that of confident 
disavowal ; while confessions of innate depravity, or 

' Osbum, I. 435. strangers which was highly cha- 

- Thus in the deprecations of a racteristio of the Old Egyptians : 

spirit on approaching the judicial see Hengstenberg, Dissertations on 

balance, she is made to protest ' I tJie Pentateuch, ii. 458, Edinb. 

have not changed the customs, 1847. 

neither have I enacted foreign ^ Sevue ArcMol. xiv^ ann^e, p. 

abominations.' {Ibid. p. 432). 194. 

Hence the violent hatred of all 



world. 
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Chap. I. appeals to the forgiving mercy of the judge, appear 

to find no echo in Egyptian Rituals. 
Progress of The deceased is, in those Rituals, pictured, first 
' of all, as undergoing a long series of preliminary 
transformations in order to evade the malice of in- 
fernal demons, and ' obtain his heart.' He enters 
the bark of the Egyptian Charon,' and crosses over 
to the ' Hall of the Two Truths '; the title of which 
is borrowed from the goddesses of Truth and Justice, 
who assist in all determinations of Osiris. Ever 
since the mythic death ascribed to this divinity, it 
is believed that he has sat in judgment on the souls 
of men ; and every spirit on admission finds him 
ready at his post, attended by Anubis, ' the director 
of the balance,' by Horus waiting to conduct ac- 
quitted mortals to the nearer presence of Osiris, and 
by Thoth, the great recorder, with a tablet in his 
hand. The heart of the deceased, which after various 
struggles has been rescued from the demons of the 
under-world, is now submitted to the fatal balance. 
Formulae of exculpation^ are presented to him ; and 
although he is supposed to meet the reckoning solely 
in his own strength and to escape the crisis only 
when assured of personal innocence; some friendly 
guidance is upon his own petition administered by 
Thoth, the Mercury of the Egyptian hades. Of the 
formulee'* here mentioned one consists of deprecatory 

' 1 According to Diodor. i. 96, as recorded in his Ritual with 

the word Charon is itself Egyptian those contained in the 31st chap- 

(xapw^ 'silence'); cf. Uhlemann, ter of the Boot of Job. The 

Thoth, ■p. 62. Rhadamanthus, in points of similarity and of contrast 

like manner, is by some connected are equally instructive, 

with the Egyptian Amenthe. ^ They are translated from the 

2 It is worth while to compare Todtenbuch by Mr. Osburn, i. 430 

the protests of the Old Egyptian sq. 
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addresses to the gods of the Hall of Judgment, the Chap. I. 
divine assessors of Osiris. In the second a long 
catalogue of sins are, one by one, denied or dis- 
avowed, before the ' two-and-forty avengers,' who 
as the personifications of the sins themselves are 
represented waiting for the adverse inclination of the 
balance, in order to inflict their torments on the soul 
of the condemned. ' 

I give the former series at full length, because -Foj-mWa 0/ 
it tends far more than any others to exhibit ^^^aUoT"" ^' 
religion of the Old Egyptians in a favourable light, 
and illustrates the nature of that secret and self- 
judging law, which everywhere in spite of intellectual 
aberrations is still active, in the cause of truth and 
righteousness, among the inmost fibres of the human 
heart : 

1. I haTe neither done any sin, nor omitted any duty to 

any man. 

2. I have committed no uncleanness. 

3. I have not prevaricated at the seat of justice. 

4. I have not spoken lightly. 

5. I have done no shameful thing. 

6. I have not omitted [certain] ceremonies. 

7. I have not blasphemed with my mouth. 

8. I have not perverted justice. 

9. I have not acted perversely. 

10. I have not shortened the cubit. 

11. I have not done that which is abominable to the gods. 

12. I have not sullied my own purity. 

13. I have not made men to hunger. 

14. I have not made men to weep. 

15. I have done no act of rapine.^ 

' The besetting sin of the Old would seem, a kind of legal in- 
Egyptian appears to have been dulgence (Herod, ii. 121; Aulus 
theft, for which he had obtained Gelhus, xi. 18; Diodor. i. 80). 
a special notoriety, as well as, it 
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Chap. I. 16- I have not accused of rapine falsely. 

17. I have not revived an ancient falsehood before the face 

of man. 

18. I have not forged the deeds of sluices, houses, or lands. 

19. I have not forged any of the divine images. 

20. I have not withheld the seven linen garments due to 

the priests. 

21. I have not committed adultery. 

22. I have not polluted the purity of my divine land (i. e. 

my tomb). 

23. I have not been avaricious. 

24. I have not forged signet-rings. 

25. I have not cut down on my mother's land {i. e. my 

maternal inheritance) the timber that grows thereon. 

26. I have not falsified the weights of the balance. 

27. I have not withheld milk from the mouths of the 

infants. 

28. I have not driven away the flocks from their pasturage. 

29. I have not netted [the] ducks [of the Nile] illegally. 

30. I have not caught [the] fishes [of the Nile] illegally. 

31. I have not [unlawfully] pierced the bank of the river 

when it was increasing. 

32. I have not separated for myself [clandestinely] a channel 

[lit. arm) from the river when it was subsiding. 

33. I have not extinguished the perpetual lamp [lit. hourly 

lamp). 

34. I have not added anything to any of the sacred books. 

35. I have not driven off any of the sacred cattle. 

36. I have not stabbed the god (i. e. sacred animal), when 

he comes forth [from his shrine]. 

Fate of the Wherever the Egyptian failed to pass this ordeal, 
condemned. ^^^ ^^^^ second not unlike it, he incurred a davii 
succession of tremendous penalties. The hapless 
spirit, banished from the presence of Osiris, who in- 
clines his sceptre in token of disapprobation, is now 
hurried back to earth by ministers of vengeance in 
the hideous form of apes. She migrates from the 
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Biiman to the bestial sphere of being, and commencing Chap. I. 
with some animal shape' to which indeed she had 
contracted an affinity by former habits, she proceeds 
from year to year, from century to century, now 
rising and now sinking in the scale of creaturely 
existence, till at last the destined cycle is completed 
by the winding up of all things. The most abject 
stage in this rotation seems to be the lowest region 
of Kar-Neter, the Phlegethon of the Greeks. ' None 
of the dead can endure it ; the waters being of flame 
and waves of fire of the most intense and unconquer- 
able heat; while the thirst of the dead in it is un- 
quenchable ; and they have no peace in it, because it 
is filled with weeds and filth."* 

But on the contrary the human spirit who has Privileges 
stood the various tests applied to her at the tribunal Ztutla'' 
of Osiris, passes on with the permission of the demons, 
and moves freely through the joyous halls of Aahlu 
(Elysium). Her body also purified at length, by its 
evisceration,^ from all properties which rendered it 

' "Wilkinson, as above, p. 447. say, 'If I have committed any 

It is rarely, however, as Mr. otlier fault during my life, either 

Eenrick remarks (i. 480), that we in eating or drinking, it has not 

find 'among the funereal monu- been done on my own account, 

meuts of Egypt anything which but on account of these'; pointing 

relates to the metempsychosis;' to the chest containing the viscera, 

the reason, perhaps, being that Such passages (of. Vol. i. p. 201) 

every embalmed corpse, duly in- remind one of St. Augustine's 

terred, was presimied by the sur- statement respecting himself while 

vivors to have passed the scrutiny he continued a Manichaean : ' Ad- 

of the infernal judge, and so was hue enim mihi videbatur, non 

in a state of permanent felicity. esse nos qui peccamus, sed nescio 

' Birch, as above, p. 275. quam aliam in nobis peccare ua- 

5 See the remarkable passage in turam,' (Confess, v. 10). It is 

Porphyry {De Abstinentia, iv. 10), also worthy of remark that while 

where is preserved the invocation expressions such as those just 

addressed by the embalmers to the cited have a Manich(san aspect, 

sun in the name of the deceased ; overlooking or denying the free- 

at the end of which he is made to dom of the creature, the general 
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Chap. I. offensive to the gods has been assimilated by the 
mummifying process to the actual form of Osiris. 
The whole man, according to the later representations, 
has became Osirianised ; the name of the great sun- 
god is combined, without distinction of age or calling, 
with the name of the departed mortal ; he attains 
to a subordinate stage of deification ; he acquires 
a faculty of self-translation and self-transformation,' 
just as the condemned are driven onward by some 
irresistible fate into the forms of animal life ; he 
issues forth at will into the upper regions ; he soars 
high above the earth with the alertness of the hawk 
or ibis ; he revisits the sepulchre in which his body 
is preserved, and thence derives a fresh accession to 
his vital powers. He inherits the two-fold life of the 
divine Osiris ; all his happiness consists in tracking 
that illustrious sun-god, in addressing adorations to 
him, and in sailing with him through his daily 
circuits, in the bai-ge employed by him to circum- 
navigate the firmament, or ' waters of the heavenly 
Nile.' 

In other words, the Sun which to Egyptians had 
for ages been the grandest symbol of their deities, 
and not unfrequently the glorious home or vehicle 
of Deity itself, was also the most lofty image they 
could form of pure and ultimate enjoyment. The 
reward of all acquitted spirits was translation from 
the sacred Valley of the Nile, its joys and sorrows 



tendency ofthe religions of Egypt, p. 304, n. 2; -where a similar 

of Phoenicia and of Babylonia, faculty is said to have entered 

was rather towards a Pelagian into the Hindli conception of ori- 

estimate of human sinfulness. ginal ' perfectness.' 
1 DbUinger, p. 434 ; cf. Vol. i. 
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and mutations, to the one unclianging source of bril- Chap. I. 
liance and fertility. ' This great god speaks to them 
and they speak to him ; his glory illuminates them 
in the splendour of his disc, while he is shining 
in their sphere." 

' Eoaellini, in Kenrick, i. 487. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Alleged Affinities between the Hebrew and 
Egyptian Systems. 



Koto -rh iTTiTitS^iixaTa Alyi-TrTov, iv y KarcpK'ricmTe eV outt), oii 
iroi^ir€Te, Ka\ Kara ra eTnTTjdeijiaTa -yris Xavaiv, eis V ^7^ 
eiffdya vi^as e'/cei, oil Troiricrere, leal Tots vo/xinois a\iT<iv oil 
TTopeiaecrBe. rh Kpt/xaTO, jxov iroiifiT^Ti, Koi rh Trpo(ndjiJ.aTa, fiov 
<j>v\d^s(re€, ical npeiea-Be iv aiiTo7s. Em KTPI05 O 0EO2 
TMQN. Levit. xtiii. 3, 4. (LXX). 

Chap. II. That some examples of external correspondency, more 
'mffenni~ ™arked and less fortuitous than any we have hitherto 
theoTKs on detected, can te traced between the ritual codes of 
the Egyptian and the Hebrew, is no longer ques- 
tioned even by the warmest advocate of supernatural 
religion.' These affinities, however, as we might at 
once anticipate from the absorbing interest of the 
points involved, give birth to a variety of conflicting 
interpretations. Some, for instance, have contended 

1 Thus Witaius, in his JEgypt- mission : ' He [Spencer] sets out 

iaea, p. 4, Basil, 1739, declares with an assertion — in the main 

expressly ' magnam atcjue miran- correct, but pushed by him to an 

dam plane convenientiam in re- extreme — that many parts of the 

lifrionis negotio veteres inter Mosaic ceremonial law present 

iEgyptios atque Hebrseos esse,' a stiiking agreement with the re- 

and adds : ' Qua3 cum fortuita esse ligious usages of heathen nations, 

non possit, necesse est nt vel particularly of the Egyptians.' 

^gyptii sua ab Hebreeis, vel ex Dissertations on the Genuineness 

adverse Hebrsei sua ab JSgyptiis of the Fentateuch, 1. 4, Edinb. 

habeant' And Hengstenberg, in 1847. 
our own day, makes a similar ad- 



this subject. 
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that as early as the age of Abraham, the priests of Chap. IT. 
Lower Egypt were induced to borrow from him 
certain portions of the patriarchal creed, as well as 
to accept instruction at his hands in secular and 
useful learning. Others, on the contrary, affirm that 
Abraham himself and his descendants in the time of 
Moses had not scrupled in particular cases to in- 
corporate the riper wisdom of the land of Egypt with 
their own hereditary laws and their most cherished 
institutions. While a third class, arguing from the 
fact that both these peoples radiated from a common 
centre, would refer the numerous points of similarity 
which they exhibit to the influence of a purer and 
more primitive generation, when the fathers of the 
Hebrew race still' recognised the sacred character 
of worthies like Melchisedek, and communed with 
them as with ' priests of the most high God.' 

The feelings also which suggest the different' Dyfam* 
theories on this subject are as widely different as X^'^/f/,,. 
the theories themselves. On the one side stand risers. 
the writers both of earlier and later ages, wlio are 
actuated by a strong conviction that we had almost 
' as well not worship Grod at all as worship Him 
by rites which have been employed in paganism." 
The presence in the Bible of some element of faith 
or worship, known to have been actually borrowed 
from the primitive faith or worship of the cir- 

* See Vol. I. p. 97, n. i. su'bject of ecclesiastical vestments 

" This is "Warburton's charac- and other ceremonies : e. g. at the 

teristic way of putting the case of Hampton Court Conference, -where 

his opponents : cf. Div. Leg. ir. objections were urged against the 

312 sq. Loud. 1846. A similar surplice, on the ground that such 

class of scruples have occasionally a dress was worn of old time by 

peeped out in discussions of the priests of Isis. 
poBt-Eeformation period on the 
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Chap. II. cumjacent heathen would in their view silence or 
invalidate all arguments in favour of a special 
Kevelation ; and accordingly they feel concerned to 
demonstrate that 'images of truth,' wherever such 
exist in Gentilism, were merely due to the refracted 
rays of supernatural light whose proper sphere was 
in the bosom of the sacred family. Others, unre- 
strained by feelings of this kind, nay, anxious even, 
it would seem, at all hazards to multiply the points 
of sympathy between the Hebrew and the heathen 
systems, find their only possible justification of the 
ceremonial law of Moses in assuming its profound 
dependence on the institutes of the Egyptian law- 
givers. While particular branches of that ritual were 
(say they) intended to condemn or counteract the 
grosser vices of polytheism, the general object was 
to gratify a multitude of childish prejudices,' which 
the Hebrew had contracted in the course of his long 
residence in Egypt. Customs and ideas of heathenish 
extraction were engrafted on the Law, and that by 

' Spencer's work, Be Leg thus perversion of this philosophic prin- 
JJehraorum riiualibus, is pervaded ciple. Instead of looking on the 
by this strange idea. As Bahr law of Moses as a lower and sym- 
expresses it {Symbolilc des Mom- bolic form of true religion, pos- 
ischen Ciiltus, i. 41, Heidelberg, sessing therefore an internal fit- 
1837), God appears in his theory ness, and a definite place in the 
'as a Jesuit who makes use of grand scheme of man's redemp- 
bad means [Spencer himself says tion, he could see in it nothing 
ineptia 1 leraiile^ to bring about more than a huge ' apparatus of 
a good result.' In some respects ceremonies,' having ' no agree- 
the legal institute might justly be ment with the nature of God.' 
regarded by the Chiistian Fathers Perhaps the closest of patristic 
as a kind of eondescensimi to the approximations to his standing- 
wants and weaknesses of man, gi'ound occurs in one of the letters 
and consequently as a avyKuTd- of Gregory the Great (Bed. Hist. 
PacTis or aecommodntion to the JEecl. i. 30) : with which may he 
actual status of its Jewish sub- compared the stai'tling assertions 
jects (cf. Alts xiii. 18) ; but Spen- of Mr.D. I. Heath, Exodus Papyri, 
cer's theory is a coarse and violent pp. 103 sq. Lond. 1855. 
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the express authority of God Himself, in order to Chap. II. 
amuse the fancy, and preoccupy the spirit of the 
Israelitish people, who might else, through their 
incorrigible love of superstitious imagery and im- 
patience of all purely spiritual truth, have been se- 
duced into apostasy. One school of modern writers 
has, however, accepted this position so far only as 
to grant that several usages commanded in the Law 
of Moses were in fact adapted from the ritual code 
of the Egyptians ; but instead of finding in that 
circumstance a reason for disparaging the ceremonial 
system of the Hebrews, they proceed to build on 
their admission a fresh argument in favour of the 
early date and high authority of the Pentateuch.^ 

Now, if we try to disembarrass our minds as far Umi influ- 

.,,j, .. ... -J. <■'«■« exerted 

as possible from any mere presumptions, it is evident ly Egypt on 
that contradictory theories in vogue with reference to *''^ '"""^* 

of the He- 

alleged resemblances between the Hebrew and Egypt- bnws. 
ian systems are in almost every case extravagant or 
superficial or one-sided. We are bound, for instance, 
to acknowledge on the threshold, that some very deep 
impressions had been made upon the sons of Abra- 
ham by their continued sojourn in the empire of the 
Pharaohs. From the nature of the case the Hebrews 
must have been disciples and not doctors. Going 
down a handful of mere nomades to that country of 
the ancient world whose institutions had been longest 

' This, for example, appears to artiger die Israelitische Religion 

be the moving principle of Dr. in Bezug auf den Geist war, desto 

Hengstenberg in his Die Bilcher weniger hatte sie es nothig, mit 

Mosi's und Aeffi/ptenjBerlm, iS^i, scheuer Aengstlichkeit jede aus- 

■where the points of outward simi- sere Beriihrung mit den Eeligio- 

larity are unduly multiplied. His nen anderer Volker zu vermei- 

own avowal is: 'Je urspriing- den,' (p. 153). 
licher, selbstandiger und einzig- 
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Further 
specula- 
tions on 
this point. 



II- organised, they could not fail to have experienced the 
transforming influence everywhere implied in such an 
altered mode of life. We know, indeed, for certain 
that the land of Goshen proved the nursery of their 
national spirit, and the training-school in which they 
gradually imbibed some elements of art, of agriculture, 
and of civil polity. We know, again, that during 
their abode in Egypt, the majority of Hebrews 
proper, — -to say nothing of the ' great mixed multi- 
tude,' who having learned to share their fortunes 
were blended with them at the Exodus, — contracted 
more and more a fondness for Egyptian thoughts and 
customs, utterly at variance with the creed inherited 
from their fathers.' The same vicious predilection 
had moreover gained such stubborn hold upon them 
that in after-ages it was constantly evincing its 
importance, and could scarcely ever be eradicated. 

Nor have these considerations been sufficiently 
answered by the plea that all the popular bias on 
the side of Egypt, active as it was before the pro- 
mulgation of the Law, had constituted an additional 
reason why the Lawgiver should abstain from every 
thing which countenanced or confirmed it: since, ac- 
cording to the framers of the theory of accommodation, 
it was politic in Moses to recognise and so to con- 
secrate, as far as might be, what the present temper 
of the Hebrew people rendered him unable to displace. 
Nay, ask these writers, might not Moses be induced 
to grant some measure of indulgence to his weak and 
sense-bound followers by his own experience of the 
real strength of their temptations, or the real good 

' On their religious condition it. 38 — 42. 
while in Egypt, see Kurtz, Gesch. 
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which might have been deducible from heathen cus- Chap. II. 
toms? Educated from his earliest childhood in the 
court of the Egyptian monarch, and, it may be, 
actually initiated* into the sacred circles of the priest- 
hood, was he not (say they) both skilled in the sym- 
bolic ordinances of Egyptian worship and enabled to 
discern the hidden truths which lay enveloped in the 
midst of it ? If many of the oldest Greek philoso- 
phers, as Thales or Pythagoras^ or Plato, who had 
sojourned there a shorter period, could return exulting 
from the land of Egypt laden with a rich variety 
of intellectual spoils ; if through their visits many 
a germ of mathematical science and the outlines of 
a purer system of ethics and theology were rescued 
from comparative oblivion ; if the principle of dis- 
tributing their pupils into outer and inner classes, an 
enlarged conception of the grandeur of the universe, 
or a more fascinating list of dogmas, such as that 
of transmigration and the like, had all been widely 
spread along the shores of the Mediterranean, why 
should not the foster-child of Pharaoh's daughter 
have been equally imbued with reverence for ideas 
and institutions of his adopted country,' or at least 



' Of. Uhlemann's Thoth, p. 6. supposed P/icenician origin, and 

'^ The prohibition by Pythagoras so make him the depository of 

of aK animal food and «« animal Semitic, if not Biblical, traditions; 

sacrifices (adduced by Uhlemann, while many of his ascetic princi- 

Thoth, p. 1 2, as an illustration of pies are clearly traceable among 

his Egyptising) has rather a Hindfi the Palestinian Essenes. 
aspect ; and of later years, indeed, ' jjigg Martineau, Eastern Life, 

it has grown fashionable to speak p. 104, tells us that Plato came 

of the founder of Pythagoreanism to Egypt, ' and sat, where Moses 

as a kind of Buddhist missionary ; had sat, at the feet of the priests, 

his name or title (Pythagoras = gaining, as Moses had gained, an 

'Buddha-guru') being quoted as immortal wisdom from their lips :' 

confirmatory of such hypotheses, hut when she adds that Moses 

Others, however, dwell upon his learned to become 'a redeem-legis- 
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Chap. II. inclined to tolerate in others what to lofty spirits like 
his own may have been radiant with the light of true 
philosophy ? 
Antecedent Now let it be conceded, in reply to these surmises, 
^ufythat^' ^'^^ the 'human learning' of the Hebrew legislator 
heathenish -^pas from first to last Egyptian. Let it also be con- 
adoptedin ceded that the fondness of his subjects for Egyptian 
Hebraism, jitualism was such as to have baffled all the wisest 
schemes designed to counteract it; and enough will 
yet remain to make us hesitate before subscribing 
to this novel phase of the accommodation-theory. If 
the Books of Moses be accepted as our guide (and 
other guidance in this region we have none), is it 
consistent either with their letter or their spirit that 
the Law, as authorised at such a crisis by God Him- 
self, could carry with it any sanction of things purely 
heathenish in their nature? Was it not pervaded 
by indignant protests against heathenism , as such ? 
The call of Moses, the appointed legislator, was as 
critical and peremptory as the call of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles : it was also followed by a like in- 
version and revulsion in the spirit of the ' chosen 
vessel.' He too had been sent to ' bear the name of 
God before the Gentiles and kings and the children 
of Israel,' and to suffer for that Name's sake (of. Acts 
ix. 15, 16). He learned at starting on his mission, 
and he kept engraven ever on his mind a clear idea 
of the ' complete and absolute distinction of the Jewish 
faith from that of any other ancient nation." This 
distinctness of position and belief, proclaimed no more 

lator,' as Plato a ' spiritual pMlo- ' Cf. Dr. Donaldson's Christian 
sopher,' I confess my utter inabi- Orthodoxy, p. 117, Lond. 1857. 
lity to understand her meaning. 
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through hieroglyphs intelligible only to the few, but Chap. II. 
in the ordinary writing of the Hebrew people, was 
exactly in accordance with the destiny marked out 
for them as conservators of the true religion. The 
whole genius therefore of their institutions was dis- 
tinctive, separative, incapable of compromise, im- 
patient of amalgamation ; so distinctive, so peculiar, 
that the wonderful vitality of Hebraism in after-times 
can only be explained on the hypothesis that men's 
devotion to it had been supernaturally produced, and 
ever since the childhood of the nation had been grow- 
ing upward with their growth. Or if advancing from 
these general probabilities we study some of the first 
chapters in the national records of the Israelites, we 
shall again perceive at every turn the traces of an- 
tagonism between their own and the Egyptian system. 
In the Exodus itself, which led the way to the forma- 
tion of the legal institute, we have to witness no mere 
secular emancipation from the yoke of a new line of 
Pharaohs, but the mightiest of religious victories 
which the ancient world had seen. Designed to 
vindicate the personality and holiness of God, as well 
as the distinctness of His chosen people, it was 
ushered in by a succession of stupendous acts which 
tended to rebuke and stultify the nature-worship of 
Mizraim : it was consummated in that moment, when 
the Hebrews, flushed with hope and exultation, were 
all forward in responding to the grateful anthem of 
their leader : ' I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously. . . .The Lord is my strength 
and song, and He is become my salvation' (Ex. xv. 
1, 2). As, therefore, in the parallel case where Christ- 
ianity is struggling hand to hand with some bewitch- 
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Chap. II. ing or besotting form of heathenism, it is most needful 
to protect her neophyte against all risk of fresh con- 
tamination by decrying or discountenancing customs 
which may serve, remotely even, to perpetuate modes 
of thought and feeling adverse to the rightful exercise 
of her transforming influence; so the Pentateuch 
evinces a continual jealousy lest peradventure the 
old thirst for heathenish vices should be stimulated 
through the medium of unhallowed associations. 
Intermarriage, for example, with the neighbouring- 
heathen is most sternly interdicted both by Moses 
and by Joshua whenever it is likely to involve among 
its fruits the imitation or adoption of heathen customs. 
The redeemed community have ample warrant for 
believing that they are no more a friendless band of 
foreign shepherds, mingled and well-nigh confounded 
with the meanest subjects of the Pharaohs, but 'a 
kingdom of priests, a holy nation, a peculiar treasure 
unto God above all people' (Ex. xix. 5, 6) ; and be- 
cause the ground of such election, owing to the nature 
of God Himself, is ultimately and entirely moral, the 
elected race is under a proportionate obligation to 
exhibit in the sight of the surrounding world its 
moral superiority : ' After the doings of the land of 
Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not do : and after 
the doings of the land of Canaan, whither I bring 
you, shall ye not do ; neither shall ye walk in their 
ordinances. Ye shall do My judgments, and keep 
Mine ordinances, to walk therein : I am the Lord 
your God.' (Lev. xviii. 3, 4.) 
Mode of The question, therefore, as to the transmission of 

^rnhfn religious thoughts and usages from the Egyptian to 
followed, the Hebrew is discovered to be far more complicated 
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than at first sight may appear. It is a question Chap. II, 
little likely to be solved, as many writers have of late 
attempted, by adducing an array of bare presumptions 
on the one side or the other. To discuss it we must 
enter on a rigorous examination of the facts them- 
selves ; and with a view to such investigation, I shall 
here arrange all possible affinities in two separate 
classes:' (1) the minor points of ritualism which "may 
have been inherited in common, or externally derived 
from one system to the othei-, withput implying any 
true internal sympathy ; and (2) the cardinal points 
of doctrine which must ever have determined the 
character of those systems, and have proved the real 
secret of their weakness or their strength. 

§ 1. Ritual Resemblances. 

Before entering on the criticism of any particular General 
instances, it is important to recall attention to remarks "^^gnt 
already** made in reference to the offices discharged by symbolism. 
symbolism in the religions of antiquity. The lack 
of any clear ideas on this point has tended more than 
other causes to becloud the whole of the discussions 
opened in the present chapter. I have urged that 
since the ancient Hebrew was in temperament, as 
also in the measure of his intellectual training, not 
unlike the native of surrounding countries, symbolism 
of some kind or other was most needfml in that early 
period to the planting of religious truth and its de- 
velopment within him. He was far less capable than 

1 All inquiries into merely oivU on the present subject. 
and political arrangements are ^ Vol. i. pp. 104 sq. 
passed over as not directly bearing 
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Chap. II. tis remote descendants of .all abstract and unearthly 
contemplation ; he was living more than they in the 
impressions made upon the eyesight ; and accordingly 
it was the part of wisdom in obtaining from him the 
acceptance of a supersensuous truth to represent, or, 
one might say, embody it in concrete shapes, to 
clothe it in more visible and sensuous drapery, and 
enforce it by suggestive actions and symbolical in- 
stitutions. Here, as in the case of teaching by parable 
or allegory, a pure thought has been invested in ex- 
pressive forms which bring it more directly under the 
cognisance of every human mind endowed with the 
most elementary of religious intuitions. Symbol was, 
in other words, a species of primeval language : the 
symbolic institutions were the illustrated and illumin- 
ated books, in which the early generations of the 
human family might learn the rudiments of true 
religion : and, aided as it was among the Hebrews 
by a series of collateral expositions ever guarding it 
from misconstruction and reverting to the spiritual 
principles on which it had been framed, the ritual 
law was one of God's chief agents in the education 
of the elder Church. It deepened in man's heart the 
consciousness of his dependence and degeneracy; it 
taught the need of a redemption and foreshadowed 
the Redeemer ; while by it the grand conception of 
one holy God had been associated with the homeliest 
of man's actipns, and diffused ' into the very midst 
of the popular life.' Compared with Christianity, 
indeed, that ritual system of the Hebrew was unripe 
and rudimentary; it was made up of 'weak and 
beggarly elements'; it proved itself a Pajdagogue and 
not the Teacher ; the result to which it ever pointed 
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the aspirations of its worthier subjects was not actu- Chap. II. 
ally achieved until ' the fulness of the times had 
come,' until the Incarnation of the Son of God and 
the effusion of the quickening Spirit : yet in reference 
to the stage of progress then attainable by man, it 
offered an effectual apparatus for evoking and con- 
serving the religious principle ; and when at last the 
sentence of abrogation was pronounced, the law of 
ordinances fell, as scaffolding falls off, because the 
edifice it served to rear had reached the full propor- 
tions, and because a system not inglorious in itself 
has ' no glory in this respect by reason of the glory 
that excelleth.' 

If, then, sacred emblems of the ancient world Under what 
were thus peculiarly significant ; if symbolic insti- ^//j'^'''""* 
tutions were a species of necessity arising out of the boiism of 
capacities and condition of the human mind, and so and hea- 
were common to the rituals both of Jew and heathen, *'"'" '^z*- 

II • • -TTi 1 1 • 1 n T '^"^ might 

all objections to the Bible which depend upon the correspond, 
mere existence of resemblances between these rituals, 
irrespectively, that is, of the ideas therein embodied, 
fall entirely to the ground. It would be equally pre- 
sumptuous to disparage or reject the doctrines of the 
Gospel, prior to all scrutiny of its contents, because 
these doctrines are transmitted to us in the ordinary 
characters made use of in the printing of the other 
writings of antiquity, or else because particular forms 
of speech are found to be employed alike by tJie 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and the orators, the poets 
or the moralists of ancient Greece. The same out- 
ward act or emblem might continue to embody the 
same primitive truth and so be equally innocuous 
in both systems, which are made the subjects of 
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Chap. II. comparison. Or, upon the other hand, it might be 
gradually connected in the lapse of ages with diver- 
gent if not opposite and contradictory ideas.' But 
wherever any emblem had been consciously trans- 
ferred from one ancient people to another, care would 
doubtless be employed to rescue it from all supposed 
perversions then attaching to it, so that in its fresh 
position it might harmonise instead of jarring with 
the other members of the ritual system. Let this 
only be effected, and a symbol used extensively in 
heathen countries for the representation of a thing 
reputed holy might be also chosen as an apt exponent 
of a thing more lofty and more holy still ; the freedom 
of the symbol from profane associations facilitating 
the adoption of it, and imparting to it an especial 
fitness for its new office. 
ProiabU It is, therefore, highly probable that if the Hebrew 

"medby"''' legislator, acting here as always under the supreme 
direction of Jehovah, were induced to sanction rites 
and ceremonies current in the land of Egypt, or in 
other nations of antiquity, he was influenced by no 



' The following otservations of sohauung mehrfaeh bereicliert 

Kurtz {Gesch. des Alton Bundes, werden, und in der Symbolikdea 

1. 310), though not expressing the agyptischen Cultus fand es schcn 

exact Tiew here advocated, arc eine vbllig ausgehildete Form dea 

well worthy of attention ■ * In religiosen Lebens vor, die, weil 

der hohen Bliithe agyptischer aus nothwnuUgen und allgemein 

Weisheit, Cultur und Industrie giUtujen Anschauuvc/s- mid Denlc- 

hatte Israel die beste Schule gisetzcn dis meiisckliclien Gcutes 

menschlicher Bildung, deren es henorgegangen, nicht ausschliess- 

fiir seine kiinftige Bestimmuug lich nur zum Trager des agypt- 

bedurfte ; durch die Bckanntschaft ischen Pantheismus anwendbar 

mit der tiefen Anschauung der war, sondera, von dem specifisch- 

Aegypter, die das ganze Lebcn israelitisohen Princip beseelt, 

mit alien seinen Aeusserungen verklart und umgeataltet, auch 

und Verzweigungen unter re- dem Cultus des israelitischen 

ligibsen Gesichtspunkt steUte, Theismus zum wiUkommnen Tra- 

konnte selbst Israels religiose An- ger dienen konnte.' 
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wish to gratify the merely ' puerile superstitions' of Chap. II. 
his followers, but by reasons more exalted in them- 
selves and more befitting his exalted character. He 
engrafted them into the legal institutions either be- 
cause they were the uncorrupted heirloom of the 
patriarchal age, or else because, from their inherent 
fitness and expressiveness, they were commended to 
him as at once convertible in aid of the great project 
he was called to carry out. 

The number of these ritual correspondencies is Examples 
stated with considerable variety by different writers. '""'^ "'""*"• 
Some/ however, I shall scarcely glance at ; first, be- 
cause the facts on which it is attempted to support 
them are extremely vague and problematical, and, 
secondly, because those facts, when fully ascertained, 
admit of a more simple and more rational explanation. 
In selecting the examples here subjoined for more 
minute analysis, I take the points which have been 
universally esteemed the most important of the series, 
and which century after century have furnished his 



' Thus, the division of the He- of Egyptian priests ; yet most im- 
brews into twelve tribes, alleged portant differences are also trace- 
by some writers as analogous to able ; for instance, iii the perpetual 
the territorial divisions of Egypt, exclusion of the Hebrew priest- 
naturally resulted from the num- hood from all grants of territory, 
ber of Jacob's children. The dis- (Cf. Prichard, Egypt. Mythol. pp. 
tinction between clean and un- 40955.). In this class of merely 
clean meats, was pre-Mosaic and accidental correspondencies 1 am 
patriarchal, reaching backward to inclined to place the * holy ■wo- 
the Deluge. Hence may also be men' of the Israelites, a kind of 
explained the strong repugnance nuns or female Nazarites, distinct 
felt to swiiw among the Israelites from priestesses, but nevertheless 
as well as the Egyptians, and the devoted to ascetic modes of life 
feeling of contempt with which (Ex. xxxviii. 8 ; i Sam. ii. 22) : 
they both regarded swineherds, with whom may be compared the 
The Levitical hierarchy had, holy women of Egypt and Phoe- 
moreover, several points of close nicia (Herod. 11. 54, 56). 
resemblance to the various orders 
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Chap. II. main arguments to the impugner of the Books of 
Moses. 



CIECUMCISrON. 



(1) The rite of circumcision, though practised by 
the Hebrews from an earlier epoch, was perpetuated 



^Vas cir- 
cumcision 
exclusively . , . , , . , 

Sebrew ? in the ritual system of their legislator, and, as raised 
by him into a national institution, takes its place 
among the subjects handled in this chapter. Now 
that some such rite was also common in the land 
of Egypt, where Abraham himself had sojourned 
prior to its introduction into his own family, is defi- 
nitely stated in a well-known passage of Herodotus.' 
He there informs us that the custom was native with 
Egyptians and Ethiopians, as also with the Colchians, 
who, according to his version of the matter, were an 
old deposit of Egyptians reaching backward to the 
conquests of Sesostris. He then adds that circum- 
cision was derived from Egypt by the Syrians of 
Palestine and the Phoenicians. In the absence of all 
mention of the Jews, as well as of the Ishmaelites 
who, Abrahamic also in their origin, had practised 
the same rite, we may conjecture" that the information 
of Herodotus, which may have been derived exclu- 

1 II. 104; see Diodor. i. 28, and culty connected with i Sam. xviii. 
the abundant literature on the 25, 2 Sam. i. 20, etc., where 
whole subject in Winer, i?ea?wort. ' Philistines ' are distinguished as 
s. V. ' Besohneidung.' Sir G. the'uncircumcised,'Mr. Blakesley 
Wilkinson affirms (Kawlinson's meets by remarking that ' subse- 
Herod. Vol. if. p. 171) that the quently to the time of Saul a 
rite was common in Egypt itself great change took place in the 
'at least as early as the 4th dy- population of the Philistine cities, 
nasty, and probably earlier, long and that a considerable Egyptian 
before the birth of Abraham.' element [practising circumcision] 

2 See Mr. Blakesley's note on had probably been introduced.' 
Herodotus, as above. The diffl- 
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sively from traders, was restricted to the coast of Chap. II. 
Syria. Still there is no reason for suspecting the 
general truth of the account, that centuries before the 
date of his travels some conformity in this respect 
existed between the Hebrews and Egyptians. The 
'reproach of Egypt,' as adverted to by Joshua (v. 9), 
is capable of two or more interpretations ; but if taken 
to mean ' that which Egypt would herself have stig- 
matised," the phrase will intimate that as early as the 
period of the Exodus the lack of circumcision'^ had 
been held disreputable in Egypt ; and although it may 
be now successfully contended, more especially from 
a profusion of extant mummies,' that the practice 
had been far from universal, its prevalence in the age 
of Moses may be urged with some show of reason. 

The remote antiquity of the practice is again its exist- 
suggested strongly, if not absolutely proved, by iis 'J^V^^^^^^ 
existence far beyond the area both of Hebrew and countries. 

' See Eoaenmiiller, in he., who plies that, for some cause or other, 
refers to Ezek. xvi. 57 ; xxxvi. 15 ; the rite had been at first omitted, 
P3. xxxix. 9, in illustration of the even in the household of Moses, 
Hebrew phraseology. Yet other although the obligation to ad- 
texts appear to justify the passive minister it "was known to Zipporah, 
rendering, 'that which exposes his wife. Its subsequent suspen- 
Egypt to reproach;' viz. uncir- sion in the wilderness appears to 
cumcision (cf. i Sam. xvii. 26), or have rested altogether upon mor«^ 
else idolatry (cf. Ezek. xx. 7), grounds ; the people ' who obeyed 
with which the Hebrews had not the voice of the Lord' were 
been previously infected. New for a season placed in the condition 
difficulties arise from the exami- ofthe excommunicated, and there- 
nation of Jer. ix. 25, 26, where fore were thrust back into the 
both the Hebrew and Vulgate (as standing-ground of the unclean 
expounded by St. Jerome, in loc.) (cf. Josh. v. 5 — 7). 
are quoted to prove that many ^ ' From the examination of the 
persons in Egypt and Edom, as mummies it appears that the prac- 
well as Ammonites and Moabites, tice was very limited, not e.xtend- 
did practise circumcision, though ing to one in fifty ; but it must 
strangers to the true faith : cf. be remembered that a large pro- 
Ezek. xxxi. 18; xxxii. 32, 29, 24, portion of these are not of very 
30. high antiquity." Kenrick, i. 450, 

^ Cf. Ex. iv. 24 sq., which im- 

VOL. II. 21 
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Chap. II. Egyptian influence. Traces of it have been found 
not only in the Cushite race of Ethiopians proper, 
and in Troglodytes^ whose haunts were chiefly on 
the confines of the Red Sea, but far away at the 
extremity of the African continent/ among the distant 
isles of Oceanica/ and even, there is reason for sup- 
Sow re- posing, in the very heart of the New World.* Yet 
latedtothe j£ phenomena like these transport us backward to 
imtiudion. a period long before the call of Abraham or the 
adoption of the usage in his household, there is 
nothing in the language of the sacred penman which 
can fairly be regarded as at variance with such a 
supposition. The peculiar terms, indeed, in which 
the ordinance of circumcision was prescribed to him 
at first (Gen. xvii. 10) would rather indicate that the 
idea itself was older and was not unknown to him. 
The elevation of an ancient symbol to the rank of 
a Divine ordinance exactly corresponded to the change 
efiected in a second ancient rite, — the practice of 
lustration, where the element of water, naturafly 
associable with ideas of purity, was chosen by our 



1 Diodor. iii. 32, who remarks carefully concealed.' He thinks, 
that they acted irapairAijir/ms toTs as there practised, it was ' only 
hiyvnrlois, though it is not alto- a sanitary and political measure,' 
gether improbable that the Tro- and further suggests that, owing 
glodytes were of Arabian lineage, to the want of ' a continuous chain 
and might thus derive the practice of tribes practising the rite,' it 
from Ishmael. It is still not un- ' can scarcely be traced, as is often 
common in Abyssinia (cf. Uhle- done, to a Mahometan source' 
mann, Aegypt. Alt. 11. 257), but (p. 149). Prichard [Eemarelm, 
whether adopted from the heathen iii. 287) believes it 'a relic of 
natives or the Judaizers of the ancient African customs, of which 
Early Church is matter of dispute, the Egyptians, as it is well known, 

2 e.g. Dr. Livingstone writes partook in remote ages.' The 
(pp. 146, 147) : * All the Bechuana practice is still common in iEthio- 
and Caifre tribes south of the pia. 

Zambesi practise circumcision {bo- ^ Above, p. 202, n. 2. 

guera), but the rites observed are ■■ Ibid. 
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tlessed Lord in His initiatory sacrament, to symbolise, Chap. II. 
and by the working of His Spirit to convey, the 
highest form of purification, — the remission of sins. 

What tlien may be said to constitute the special Speeifte 
and distinctive differences between the heathen and £'g^t\i, 
the Hebrew rite of circumcision ? It is not, I think, Sebmo 
unlikely that this usage was connected first of all other rites. 
with the idea of generative purity, and so of a trans- 
cendent fitness for religious service, and the higher 
culture of the intellect. As sucli it had continued to 
he prized in Egypt by the members of the hierarchy,' 
even though neglected or disparaged by the bulk of 
the people ; among whom, indeed, on losing its origi- 
nal significance, it came to be regarded merely as an 
ancient custom or a sanitary and prudential regula- 
tion.'' It might also in some districts be corrupted, 
with corruptions of religious thought, into a species 
of bloody offering," or might even as a substitute for 
human sacrifices be administered in every case with 

■ the intention of propitiating an angry god, like Moloch 
' or Huitzilopochtli. But whatever had become the 

heathen version of this symbol, no one will deny that 
; when the Hebrew father circumcised the members of 
, his household, he both acted with a definite purpose 

' Origen distinctly affirms this p. 790) appears to have adopted 

{in Bp. ad Roman, lib. 11. c. 13 ; this theory ; ' ErinDert man sich, 

Opp.v. 13S, 139, ed.Lommatzsch), dass auch in Eom und bei den 

■ adding that men of science were Galliem friihere Menschenopfer 
' subjected to the rite of circum- durch eine leichte Wunde, ein 

- cision, and that no persons un- Ritzen der Haut und Vergiessen 
' circumcised were allowed to study einiger Blutstropfen ersetzt wur- 

- the sacerdotal or hieroglyphic den, so ist es wohl denkbar, dass 
characters. auch die Beschneidung ein solcher 

' Cf. Herod. II. 37, and above, stellvertretender Opfer-Eitus ge- 

P- 322, n. 2. wesen sei :' cf. Kurtz, Gesch. des 

^ Above, p. 202, n. 2. DoUin- Alt. Bund. 1. i%s- 
ger Seidenthum tmd Jv.denthum, 
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Chap. II. and was animated by a spirit thoroughly religious. 
There the rite was not to be administered, as once 
it was in Egypt, at the age of fourteen and upwards 
' when reasons of health or purity might prompt it,' 
but as soon almost as the recipient of it was a sharer 
in the blessings of existence, — on the eighth day after 
birth. As such it formed a strictly national solemnity, 
embracing not the favoured classes of society to whom 
it gave admission to the higher forms of intellectual 
greatness, but extending always to the lowliest mem- 
ber of the Hebrew commonwealth. And correspond- 
ing to the freedom of its spirit and its equal operation 
was the grandeur of the end for which it was ap- 
pointed. Like the rest of the Mosaic institute, that 
symbol was profoundly ethical. Translated into 
words, the meaning of it was ' Be ye holy, for I am 
holy.' ' The Lord appeared to Abram, and said 
unto him, I am the Almighty God ; walk before Me, 
and be thou perfect; and I will make my covenant 
between Me and thee, and will multiply thee exceed- 
ingly' (Gen. xvii. 1, 2). The rite of circumcision, as 
the narrative proceeds to tell us, was the seal and 
'token' of this covenant (ver. 11). Outward in the 
flesh, and so according with the sterner genius of the 
old oeconomy, it imprinted on the mind of every 
Hebrew the peculiar closeness of his own relations 
to the pure and perfect God, and the necessity therein 
implied of fearing and of loving Him, and circumcising 
more and more ' the foreskin of the heart' (Deut. x. 
12—16). 

CHERUBIM. 

Egyptian (2) Another instance where it is imagined that 

sphinxes. ^|^g symbolism of heathen countries has been re- 
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produced among the legal institutions is the figure of Chap. II. 
the cherubim, compared with the Egyptian sphinxes 
of the Pharaonic times. No question of this kind 
has been more frequently discussed, and few, it might 
he added, to so little profit. There is now indeed 
far less uncertainty than heretofore about the shape 
and meaning of the ancient sphinx. It was in Egypt 
of three kinds : ' the andro-sphinx, with the head of 
a man and the body of a lion ; the crio-spMnx, with 
the head of a ram and the body of a lion ; and the 
Meraco-sphinx, with the same body and the head of 
a hawk." The first of these, which from the nature 
of its composition is most capable of being brought 
into comparison with the Hebrew cherub, is now 
regarded as a symbol of the union, in a fabulous 
shape, of mental and of physical energy f the wisdom 
and intelligence of the man, combining with the 
courage and the brute force of the lion. Where 
a sphinx was planted by the Old Egyptian in the 
neighbourhood of the throne, the special properties 
which it was meant to symbolise were all attributed 
to the king himself j but where, as still more fre- 
quently happened, the position was in front of some 
Egyptian temple, it was rather meant to celebrate 
a union, in the deity'' there worshipped, of the same 
exalted and commanding powers. 

' Wilkinson, 2nd ser. 11. 200. ' This reference to a deity is 

This "writer justly observes that denied by "Wilkinson, who thinks 

the head of the human being in that all sphinxes, wherever placed, 

the first division is never feminine, were 'types or representatives of 

much less virginal, as Bahr {Sym- the king' ; but the theological im- 

bolih, T. 358) has incorrectly re- port of such at least as were 

asserted. placed before temples was known 

" "Wilkinson, Hid. Hengsten- to Plutarch (Be Is. et Osir. c. rx.), 

berg, Uie B'dcher Mosefs und and is maintainable on other 

Aegypten, p. 159. grounds : cf. Kawlinson's Serodo- 
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othm- coun- 
tries. 



Chap. II. When we turn, however, to the Hebrew symbols 
Compound which are often deemed in close analogy to this, and 
strive to ascertain their real form and meaning, it 
is most important to observe that such compounded 
representations had never during the historic period 
been exclusively Egyptian.' On the contrary, they 
seem to have abounded in all regions of the ancient 
world, in which the monuments of sacred art have 
been transmitted to our times. It has been stated, 
for example, that ' in the earliest Assyrian monu- 
ments, one of the most frequently met with is the 
eagle-headed human figure. Not only is it found in 
colossal proportions as sculptured upon the walls or 
guarding the portals of the chambers, but it is also 
constantly represented among the groups on the em- 
broidered robes. In other cases, the head of the bird 
occurs united with the body of a lion, under which 
form it is the same as the Egyptian hieraco-sphinx."' 
One definite parallel to representations of this 
kind has been suggested in the griffin of the Greek 
mythographers, which was avowedly an importation 
from some eastern system ; but the specious theory, 
framed by Herder^ for connecting griffins by a second 



The eherub 
not related 
to the 
grijm. 



tus. Vol. I. p. 633, on the Man- 
Lion and the Man-Bull, as sym- 
bols of two Babylonian divinities. 
' See the numerous examples 
of the contrary collected in Bahr, 
i- 357) 35^1 '^^° declares with 
reference to the compound figures 
of ancient Egypt, that he cannot 
find a single instance possessing 
any true affinity to the Hebrew 
cherubs. The nearest approach 
to any actual resemblance, viz. 
a combination consisting of the 
heads of four creatures (a lion, 
a man, an ox, and an eagle) seems 



to be among the emblems of Hia- 
dtiism (p. 352). Wilkinson, 2nd 
ser. II. 275, was most reminded 
of the Hebrew cherubs and their 
position in the tabernacle, by two 
figures of the goddess Thmei {or 
Truth) overshadowing by their 
wings the sacred beetle of the 
Sun. 

* Vaux, Nineveh and Persepolis, 
p. 32. Lond. 1850: cf. pp. 293, 294. 

3 See the ample refutation of 
it in Bahr, i. 350 sq. Dr. Donald- 
son, Christian Orthodoxy, p. 354, 
has somewhat extended the di- 
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link with cherubim of Holy Scripture, though revived Chap. II. 
from time to time by the more daring of philologers, 
is destitute of all internal probability as well as of 
historic basis. Cherubim, as they occur in repre- 
sentations of the Bible from its earliest chapters to 
the closing visions of St. John, are not mere guards, 
or watchers, blocking the approach to some forbidden 
object. In the text (Gen. iii. 24), which more than Functions 
others will at first sight favour such interpretation "iissimUm: 
of their functions, it is not asserted that the cherubim 
were placed outside the garden ; neither is it said 
that they were planted on that sacred soil to ' watch ' 
it merely ; for if ' watching' was in any sense ascribed 
to them, as well as to the sword-like flame, the word 
employed will shew that they were watchers only as 
the first man was a watcher ; they were doing there 
what he had signally failed to do (ii. 15). And in 
like manner the position of those emblems in the 
Hebrew tabernacle had never been upon the threshold 
of the holiest place, nor even before the mercy-seat, 
but in immediate contact and connexion with the 
throne of God Himself (Exod. xxv. 18). A careful 
survey of these facts will be sufficient to repel the 
notion that the cherubim were emblems only of ex- 

mensions of ttis theory by con- tlie Divine presence,' and a * sign 
necting the Greek harp-iesy ' which of "warning to forbid a rash or 
Homer designates as stormy profane approach to the shrine of 
■winds,' and the Greek Kerb-erus, inaccessible sanctity' (p. 355). It 
' which barred the entrance to may seem presumptuous to dis- 
Hades,' with the sphinx of Egypt, believe or controvert the etymo- 
which, he says, * watched over logy of cherub, here suggested ; 
the sepulchres,' and the 3-'l"13 of but Dr. Donaldson knows, as well 
Holy Scripture, which he charac- as I do, that a multitude of other 
terises, first, as 'the harpy or guesses, quite as plausible, have 
seizer,' and, then, by a transition teen in turn examined and re- 
hard to follow, as ' symbolical of jei^^d by Hebrew lexicographers. 
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Chap. II. clusive and prohibitory power ; and if we seek, as 
we are bound, the fuller illustration of their form and 
import in the copious visions of Ezekiel, and especially 
among the wonders of the great Apocalypse, it is 
evident that whatever may turn out to be their true 
relation to the sphinx, they differed from the griffin 
absolutely and entirely. Both indeed were composite 
in structure, though the figures which make up the 
symbol were unlike in the two cases : and with this 
mere shadow of approximation ceases all affinity 
whatever. 
Meal no- How then, following in the steps of Holy Scrip- 

Thertiin" ture, may we characterise the Hebrew cherubim? 
Each cherub was a group of figures, or was rather 
one compounded figure, consisting of four parts. The 
leading or most prominent shape resembled a human 
being, while the rest were like some portions of the 
ox, the lion, and the eagle. The whole emblem, it 
is true, might have been somewhat different at the 
different points of Hebrew history ;' but two or more 
of these distinctive elements had always been the 
recognised members of cherubic combinations. Now 
we gather from Ezekiel that the fundamental thought 
embodied in such emblems was the property of life : 
they were emphatically the ' living ones ';^ they re- 
presented, therefore, several of the noblest forms of 

' Bahr, i. 314. Hengstenberg casionally continued in far later 

(as before, p. 162), who, differing times, to Ezek. xli. 18 — 20. He 

from Babr, argues in favour of urges also, from Exod. xxt. 20, 

the original connexion between that the Mosaic cherub had only 

the sphinx and cherub, is of opin- one aspect, 

ion that in the time of Moses the - Ezek. i. 5, 13 sq.; x. 17. The 

cherubic emblem consisted of two LXX render ^oJa, which is also 

members only, the man and the the word made use of in the 

lion, and refers in proof that such Apocalypse, iv. 6, and generally, 
a double representation was oc- 
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creaturely existence, each excelling in its province, Chap. II. 
each contributing to the production of a group, in 
which the human form' predominated, and the four 
together constituting an ideal image of all animated 
nature. 

So interpreted we readily understand not only Bow cm- 
their position in the sacred garden, but their 0&Q.& ^„^>g„. 
in the sanctuary of God on earth and also their demptim. 
proximity to God Himself in visions of the blessed. 
The planting of the cherub on the ground, which 
man had once inherited but failed ere long to cherish 
for his best possession, was suggestive of the truth 
that he and all whose fortunes had been linked with 
his had still, in virtue of some gracious mystery, 
a part and interest in Eden. The appearance of the 
cherub in the holiest of all was further proof of such 
an interest • it prolonged the hopeful pledge afforded 
to the Hebrew by traditions of his forefathers ; it 
told him that the representatives of man and of crea- 
tion generally had still their place allotted to them 
on the mercy-seat of the Most High ; and in the 
glowing scenes of the Apocalypse when Adam's 
family have re-assembled round the throne of God 
to sing the praises of the great Redeemer, the same 
mystic creatures shew the ardour which that anthem 
has excited in their bosoms, by a rapturous ' Amen ' 
(Eev. V. 14). 

Whatever, therefore, may be urged in proof of Relation to 
some external correspondency in the Mosaic age be- ' 

tween the cherub as already known to members of 

' 'Out of the midst thereof appearance : they had the lilseness. 
came the likeness of four living of a man.' Ezek. i. 5. 
creatures. And this was their 
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Chap. II. the sacred family and the sphinx as sculptured in 
approaches to Egyptian temples, there can he no 
doubt that the two emblems were associated in those 
two systems with very different thoughts. The one 
might serve to symbolise the best conceptions which 
a pagan mind could form of properties possessed by 
favourite kings or by some nobler inmates of his 
crowded pantheon ; while the other was designed to 
be a complex image of created nature in its highest, 
most ideal form, yet always bowing in distinct sub- 
ordination to the great Creator, and as such ascribing 
' glory and honour and thanks to Him that sat on 
the throne, who liveth for ever and ever' (Rev. iv. 9). 

HOLY AND MOST HOLY PLACES. 

Realim- (3) It has again been frequently remarked that 

^Helrew^ the division of the Hebrew sanctuary into a holy and 
sanctuary, most holy place was made to follow the Egyptian 
model ; the idea in both those cases being that the 
special residence of the Divinity should form a kind 
of inner shrine, or adytum, secreted from the popular 
gaze by some mysterious curtain. Now the fact that 
the Egyptian temples did contain what was entitled 
a 'most holy region," as well as various courts con- 
ducting to it, is no longer open to dispute ; yet with 
this solitary mark of outward correspondency, pos- 
sessed in common by most other nations of the ancient 
world,^ the parallelism in question seems to be ex- 
hausted.' As the Hebrew sanctuary was one, in 

' Uhlemann, Thoth, p. 7, and the 'ark of the covenant' and the 

above, p. 289. sacred chests, or boats, of heathen 

2 Bahr, i. 219. nations, whUe discussing a ritual 

3 1 have already called attention peculiarity of the Mexicans (above, 

to the seeming parallelism between pp. 149, 150); and the same re- 
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order to symbolise the absolute unity of God, so all Chap. II. 
arrangements there established had an eye to the 
surpassing purity and spirituality of His nature. 
There, as everywhere, the genius of the Hebrew 
system vindicated its true honour, as entirely and 
profoundly ethical. The migratory tent as well as 
the elaborate temple on Mount Moriah was a pledge 
to Israelites that God Himself, no mere abstraction, 
but a present, living, reigning God, had entered into 
fellowship with His elect, and though the heaven and 
the heaven of heavens were his (Deut. x. 14), had 
condescended to develope their religious sentiment 
by tabernacling in the midst of them. ' I will dwell 
among the children of Israel, and will be their God ; 
and they shall know that I am the Lord their God, 
that brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, 
that I may dwell among them : I am the Lord their 
God' (Exod. xxix. 45, 46). The sanctuary had thus 
for them the kind of meaning which the Incarnation 
now possesses for the storm-tost spirit of the Christ- 
ian; it presented to them one fixed point amid the 
fluctuations of the universe ; it was the index of 
God's kingdom upon earth ; it brought the infinite 
within the limits of the finite, it was raised into 
the meeting-place of human and Divine, and so be- 
came the feeble prelude to the mightiest of all facts. 
And as the holy-place was that to which the Israelite 
had access by his sacerdotal representatives, and 
where through them he could perform his ministry 

marks may be applied at once to temal resemblances will only serve 

the Egyptian ceremony entitled to bring out more clearly the in- 

' the procession of shrines,' and ternal contradictions. Cf. Orcurti, 

descriljed nt length by \¥ilkinson, Catalogo Jllustrato dei Monmnenti 

2ud ser. ii. 271 sq. The few ex- Hgisii (Torino, 1852), pp. 91, 92. 
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Chap. II. in the sight of God, so in the holy of holies, whence 
they all were equally excluded, there was imaged out 
the truth that even for the best of Israelites the way 
into the inmost presence of Jehovah ' was not yet 
made manifest.' Veils and barriers intercepted their 
approach to Him, whose glory, shining forth between 
the cherubim, was high above the mystic covering 
of the Ark ; yet the admission of one single priest 
with the appointed offerings on the Day of Atonement 
was sufficient indication to the Hebrew who was truly 
bent on finding out 'the wonders of the Law,' that 
the condemnatory witness there deposited in the Ark 
might still be silenced and averted altogether by some 
absolute propitiation, symbolised in the arrangements 
of that annual solemnity. 

It were superfluous to point out in detail how 
completely such ideas were absent from the goodliest 
temple of Mizraim, where the grovelling inmate of 
the holiest place was one or other of the sacred 
animals ; and where the worship rendered by fanatic 
swarms of votaries was often no less gross and bestial 
than the object ! 



Egyptian 
contrasts. 



Nature of 

the 

para 



UEIM AND THUMMIM. 

(4) Greater confidence has sometimes been ex- 
pressed by theorisers on this subject as to the Egyptian 
origin of the mysterious symbol which the Hebrew 
commonly entitled the Urim and TJiwmmim. We 
collect from Diodorus and other writers' that in 



' See Willdnsoti, 2nd ser. 11. tenberg argues for the identity 

28, and a fuller discussion of this of the two customs, while Mr. 

point in Mr. Tomkins's Hulsean Kenrick (11. 53, n. i) seems to 

Essay, (1850) pp. 80 sq. Hengs- take the opposite view. 
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Egypt the chief judge engaged in listening to the Chap. II. 
cases brought before him wore about his neck a chain 
of gold and precious stones to which had been 
attached a small image of Thnei, the goddess of 
truth or justice, and that when the depositions of the 
litigants were heard, his practice was to touch the 
successful person with the image in token of the 
truth or justness of his cause. The drift of this 
Egyptian symbol is immediately apparent. It im- 
pressed on the administrator of public justice' that 
impartiality ought always to preside at his decisions, 
and the same idea of strict integrity was further 
hinted by the fact that Truth herself was pictured 
with closed eyes, and that the judges, in funereal 
rituals found at Thebes, were also represented ' with- 
out hands.' There is, however, far greater difficulty 
in ascertaining the precise complexion of the Hebrew 
usage which is frequently compared with this. The 
narrative respecting the institution of it will be found 
in Exod. xxviii. 30: 'And thou slialt put in the 
breast-plate^ of judgment [or, righteousness], the Urim 

' Diodorus (i. 48) mentions as refers in illustration to Deut. 

a common interpretation that tlie xsxiii. 8, 9. 

apxiSiKaar-i^s, wtio appeared on 2 j^ l^as been urged (for ex- 

the tomb of Osymandyas with ample, by Mr. Tomkins, p. 83), 

closed eyes and with the figure of as an admissible, rendering of 

truth suspended from his neck, the Hebrew Jg'rTPN Pinjl that 

was bound Trpbs (i-ivw &\iviiv ■ these two inysterious 'names 

tV aA^eeiw : of. ^lian, xiv. 34. (Urim and Thummim) were m 

Hengstenberg, Die Bucher Mose's ^{gif^i^ p^rt of it (the breast-plate) 

md Agypten, p. 156, is almost „t all, but attributes assigned to 

alone in maintaining that the jj emblematical of high moral 

primitiTO signification of this qualities.' Yet as precisely the 

emblem was rather 'promissory' game phrase occurs in Exod. xxt. 

than didactic, pointing to some jg^ 2,^ vlae^e the allusion is to 

special presence and inspiration the placing of the two Tables 

of the goddess of Truth in the .sj-ithin the ark, we can hardly 

Egyptian courts of justice. He doubt that the Authorised Version 
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difference. 



Chap. II. and the Thuramim ; and they shall be upon Aaron's 
heart, when he goeth in before the Lord : and Aaron 
shall bear the judgment of Israel upon his heart 
before the Lord continually.' We read again (Numb. 
xxvii. 21) that on the designation of Joshua to the 
leadership which had been previously enjoyed by 
Moses : ' He shall stand before Eleazar the priest, 
who shall ask [counsel] for him, after the judgment 
of Urim before the Lord ;' implying that the wonder- 
ful emblems here connected with the breast-plate of 
the high-priest were meant, as being one with it, to 
serve the purpose of an oracle, whatever be the right 
interpretation of the method in which responses were 
detected and delivered (cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 6). 

The intimations, therefore, of a common parentage 
for the Egyptian and the Hebrew symbols, are re- 
stricted chiefly to the circumstance that both may be 
described as solemn badges, and that some judicial 
characteristics are attributed to their possessors in the 
two cases respectively. The chief judge, among his 
other decorations, wore about his neck the chain of 
office, with a precious seal, or effigy of trath, sus- 
pended from it : the chief priest, in asking guidance 
from Jehovah, wore the breast-plate of righteousness, 
containing in the precious stones of which it was 
composed an emblem of collective Israel ; and armed 
with it he was directed to ' go in unto the holy place 
for a memorial before the Lord continually.' But 
the statement of this semblance of external approxim- 

is here correct, and that the Urim is said expressly, * And he put the 

and Thummim were something hreast-plate upon him; also he 

superadded, and materially separ- put in the breast-plate the Urim 

able fromthe breast-plate: cf.Bahr, and the Thummim.' 
II. io8, 109. In Lev. viii. 8, it 
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ation, or rather of remote affinity in the uses of the Chap. II. 
two solemn symbols, is enough to make us thoroughly 
conscious of their general dissimilitude. The Aaronic 
hreast-plate, for example, was not worn in any court 
of human judicature ; it had no reference to the 
ordinary business of the individual Hebrew, but 
to special difficulties connected with the fortunes of 
the whole sacred corporation ; neither was it meant 
to quicken in the spirit of the wearer a conviction 
of his personal frailty, or his need of more than 
ordinary watchfulness in executing his high ofBce. 

Whence, then, grew the prevalent notion that Thwmmim 
some very close affinity existed between the emblems '^'^ Thmet. 
now in question? It is clearly traceable to the 
rendering, which had been adopted in the Septuagint/ 
of the expression Thummini. That Hebrew word 
has there been made equivalent to 'Truth' [aXijOeia), 
and as the great Egyptian goddess, who presided 
over the courts of law, and aided the decisions of 
Osiris in the under-world, had also borne the name 
of Truth {Thmei), it was conjectured that the traces 
of a radical connexion between Thmei and Thummim, 
or in other words between the Hebrew and Egyptian 



' TJrim (D'>1X) is rendered of the LXX, thinks that the ' dual 
Z^Xwcris in LSX, and (more liter- <"' plural word' (Thummim) cor- 
ally) ipioTi(rp.oi in Aquila. The responds to the Egyytian notion 
plural form is best explained as "^ ^^'^ 't'^o truths,' (cf above, p. 
a plur. majest, so that it points 3°°)) <» two similar figures, mark- 
to the idea ot Divine illumination. i°S ^ double capacity of the god- 
The same account must be given ^ess (zndser. ii. 28, 29). He also 
of the plural form in Thummim gi'^es a drawing of a breast-plate, 
(D»Sn) which the LXZ, and "'^^ere both Ra (the Sun) and 

Philo' after them, have rendered Hf!:' T/Zr''*'^ .^F^^""" ' 

i,/» 1 A -1 / vt which IS doubtless a still closer 

dM9«a, and Aquila (more lite- ^^j^j to 'Lights' and 'Perfec- 

rally) nXi^idcrets. Wilkinson, 5 , ° 
who seems to accept the rendering 
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Chap. II. customs, had been half-unconsciously attested by the 
Alexandrine version of the Pentateuch. But this 
conjecture has been seriously weakened, if not over- 
thrown entirely, by other considerations : first, that 
' Thummim' is a regular Hebrew form, grammatically 
unconnected with the Coptic Thnei ; secondly, that 
in rendering 'Thummim' into Greek, the Seventy 
have departed from the letter of the Hebrew text 
and so confounded qualities which really differ ; and 
thirdly, that the error introduced by them may pro- 
bably have had its origin, like others of the same 
description, in their strong Egyptian bias. 
Probable I may add that when the glorious properties of 

IhT^Eebrew ^^^^ ^'^'^ °^ perfection had been thus ascribed em- 
symbol. phatically to the Hebrew breast-plate by affixing to 
it the significant symbols of the Urim and Thummim, 
the high-priest was made to bear the whole of the 
' oracular apparatus ' with him as ' a memorial before 
the Lord.' If, therefore, in accordance with some 
other texts of Holy Scripture the inserted emblems 
may be construed' as uniting into one the highest 
moral qualities ascribable to God Himself, it is no idle 
fancy to conclude that Aaron so adorned and bearing 
on his heart the names of the children of Israel, was 
to them a vivid image of the law of mediation (cf. 
Numb. xvi. 47, 48), and to us a luminous shadow of 
' the Mediator between God and man,' who having in 
the fulness of the times obtained a more excellent 
ministry, has gathered up into Himself the various 
functions of the mediatorial office. 



1 See this point well drawn out pp. 84 sq. 
in Mr. Tomkina's Essay (as above) 
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THE RED HEIPEE. ^^^^- ^^■ 

(5) In the law prescribed through Moses (Numb, why the 
xix.) for the cleansing of those Hebrews who had 'fg^'^Jl 
been defiled by touching a dead body, there is special red. 
mention of the colour of the victim to be offered up 
on such occasion ; that its ashes, mingled with the 
lustral water, might conduce to the removal of the 
disability contracted, iind so ' sanctify to the purifying 
of the flesh' (Heb. ix. 13). The victim was to be 
a red cow or heifer, without spot ; and as no other 
valid reason seemed to be suggested* for the naming 
of one definite colour, fresh recourse was had by 
certain writers to the ancient usages of Egypt in 
the hope of thence extracting the desired elucidation. 
We have noted in the last chapter^ that red was the 
Ty phonic colour, and therefore, if full credit may be 
given to the account of Plutarch, the Egyptians ' never 
sacrificed any but perfectly red cattle.' It is plain, 
however, that if any foreign reference was intended, 
the idea of counteracting,' not of copying the Egyptian 
custom is involved in the selection by the Hebrews 
of a cow or heifer in the place of the more usual 
ox (Lev. iv. 14) ; since both those animals, as we have 
seen already,'' were invested with peculiar sacredness 
throughout the Valley of the Nile. The truth will 

* Maimonides wrote a special a very full discussion De Vitula 
treatise De Vacca rufa, and the rufa Deo immolanda; but Hen^- 
subject has been handled with steuberg, as before, p. i8j, while 
singular frequency in aU ages ; conceding the partial truth in- 
yet the Hebrew doctors admit volved in it, has suggested that 
that even Solomon, who knew the ofFeiing was feminine to make 
most other things, was in igno- it accord more fully with the 
ranee respecting the red heifer. common Hebrew word for sin, 

* Above, pp. 291, 292. which is also of the feminine 
' This view is strongly urged gender. 

by Spencer, whose work contains ■• Above, p. 291. 

VOL. II. 22 
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Chap. II. probably turn out to be, that the adoption of the 
red colour in both cases corresponded only because 
of its inherent fitness to express the thought which 
it was made to symbolise in each community. It 
was the colour of hlood f- and while in Egypt this 
idea was readily connected with the deadly, scathing, 
sanguinary powers of Typhon, it became in the more 
ethical system of the Hebrews a remembrancer of 
moral evil flowing out into its penal consequences, 
or an image of unpardoned sin (cf. Isa. i. 15, 18). 

THE SCAPE-GOAT. 

Sebrew (6) A further instance of supposed affinity to 

ceremonial ^he Egyptian ritual is discovered in the ceremonies 
appointed for the Hebrew nation on the greatest of 
their annual celebrations,— the Day of Atonement 
(Lev. xvi). It is there provided that the high-priest 
of Israel, after making atonement for himself and for 
his house, shall take two goats, and when they had 
been solemnly presented shall cast lots upon them ; 
' one lot for the Lord and the other lot for the scape- 
goat \or, Azazel]. And Aaron shall bring the goat 
upon which the Lord's lot fell, and offer him for 
a sin-offering: but the goat, on which the lot fell 
to be the scape-goat [or, on which Azazel's lot fell], 
shall be presented alive before the Lord, to make an 
atonement with him, and to let him go for a scape- 
goat \or, to Azazel] into the wilderness.' And ii) 

' Hengstenberg, Ibid. p. i88. hinweisen ; das geschah nun schon 

Balii\ adopts a different view : durch sein Geschlecht, nocli mehr 

' Das Thier war. . . .Antidotum und bestimmter aber durch sein 

gegen den Tod und die Todes- Aussehen, es trug die Lebens- 

gemeinsciaft, und musate eben farbe' (ii. 500). 
darum auf den Begriff Lebeu 
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the following verses of the same chapter, where the Chap. II. 
ceremony in question is minutely sketched, we gather 
the additional information, that the high-priest was 
to 'lay both his hands upon the head of the live 
goat and confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions in all 
their sins, putting them upon the head of the goat, 
and shall send him away by the hand of a fit man 
into the wilderness.' 

The practice of transferring, emblematically, the Minor 
sins of the offerer to the innocent victim chosen by "fej"^* 
him as their representative had doubtless its analogy' i'a«c«- 
among the Old Egyptians, who, in some at least of 
their oblations, prayed over the head of the victim 
that evils then impending might be all'averted upon 
it ; but there is no necessity whatever for supposing 
that a practice so graphic and so natural in itself was 
specially Egyptian, and not rather as primeval as the 
earliest dawn of the idea which prompted substitu- 
tionary offerings. 

It is urged, however, that apart from any minor Why an 

^ r p 1 J.1 11 i' r n explanaiion 

proots ot correspondency, the whole conception oi the is sought 
two goats as there appointed, and the seeming dualism "' ^^'jyp>- 
connected with their mode of treatment, indicate still 
deeper tinges of Egyptian influence.'' On minute 
inquiry this interpretation of the Hebrew ceremonial 

^ Herod. II. 39; Keni'ick, i. 443, the second goat partly recognised 

444. "Wilkinson, referring to this the heathen theorj' of sacrifice, the 

practice, argues from the negative whole rite was calculated to im- 

evidence of the sculptures that it press the truth that sin-offerings 

was no more than occasional and are due to G-od only, while the 

exceptional. evil spirit, which he found in 

^ Spencer, it. 450 sq., has ad- Azazel, was to be regarded as 

vocated this view in his usual .unclean, and as an object of ab- 

manner, contending that while the horrence : cf. Bahr's criticism of 

Hebrew practice of sending away these ideas, 11. 693 — 695. 
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Chap. JI. will be found to rest on the assumption that Azazel 
in the passage just recited is another name for Satan, 
and therefore that the final driving of the goat into 
the desert is, in Hebrew phraseology, a solemn renun- 
ciation of the powers of darkness, in the name of the 
whole reconciled community of Israel ; or, in accord- 
ance with Egyptian forms of speech, a sending back of 
evil to the favourite haunts of its Typhonic author. 
Who or Now the meaning of the word Azazel is con- 

tvhatwas fggggijiy involved in very great obscurity.' One 
ancient derivation, as attested by the version of the 
Seventy [a'Tro7rofnralo<;), makes the name equivalent 
to scape-goat ('hircus emissarius') ; but how, it was 
demanded, passing by some other disputable matters, 
could the goat as mentioned in v. 10 be sent to or 
for Azazel, if Azazel were the goat itself? The force 
of this consideration led directly to the notion that 
Azazel meant either a person or a place ; and as the 
parallelisms between some incidents, relating to Je- 
hovah and to it, appeared in favour of the personal 
rendering, the alleged connexion of the word with 
evil spirits, or with Satan, came at length to be more 
generally accepted. Azazel was explained^ as equal 
to ' the segregated,' ' the apostate,' ' the unclean'; and 

' See the different interpreta- ' das TJnreine, Unheilige (eigent- 

tions of it ia Winer) Mealwort. lich das Getrennte, Verabsoheute), 

s. V. die Siinde' {Ibid. Tp. 176); but is 

2 Tbus Hengstenberg, as before, there not something very harsh 

p. 166, note; who revives the and unintelligible in saying, as 

derivation of Bochart, according v. 10 would then be made to say, 

to whom the root of Azazel is that the second goat was sent 

L„, I , -i , , T forth as its destination to sin, or 

■?« = Jj.c = 'semovit, 'dimo- ^.toHness? On the contrary, the 

vit,' &c. Ewald, who formerly relation in which iSatom here stands 

espoused the Satanic theory in to the desert has some analogies 

reference to Azazel, has of late in Matt. xii. 43, Luke viii. 29, 

years explained the word to mean Eev. xviii. 2. 
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although the title is not found elsewhere in Holy Chap. II. 
Scripture/ nor the doctrine thus suggested capable 
at first sight of reduction into harmony^ with its 
severe monotheism, this bold interpretation of the 
chapter of Leviticus is on the whole perhaps more 
justifiable than any other which has been proposed. 

If, therefore, the identity of Satan and Azazel Relation of 
he conceded, what is here revealed as to the true /Xra/i" 
relation of Satan to Jehovah ? How shall we ex- 
plain the casting of lots upon the two goats, and the 
devotion of the second to the powers of darkness? 
That no actual sacrifice to Satan could have been 
intended by the Hebrew ceremony, we may gather 
most conclusively from the next chapter of Leviticus 
(xvii. 7), where all offerings made to demons are 
strongly interdicted. Nor will such a startling ver- 
sion of this incident be needed when the passage has 
been duly weighed. The two goats, it will be seen, 
were equally chosen to assist in the performance of 



' Azalzel and Azael were, how- religiosen Feierlichkeit, in der 

ever, quite familiar to the latpr der ganze Cultus kulminirt, den 

Jews in the sense of ' evil spirit ' Teufel so neben Jehova gesteUt 

or 'fallen angel' (see Eisenmeuger, hatte, wie es nach dieser Deutung 

Entdecktes Judenthum, ii. 155); v. 8-10 der Full ware' (11. 687). 

and from them, perhaps, the word He forgets, however, such reve- 

was handed over to Muhamma- lations as those contained in Gen. 

dans. iii., and still more, in Zech. iii., 

2 Bahr, it must be actnow- which latter passage also brings 

ledged, has stated his objections together, in the closest juxtaposi- 

to this view with very great tion, Jehovah, Satan, and the 

ability. After urging that the high-priest. Bahr's own solution 

vindication of the Divine Unity of the difficulty is to derive 

was the leading, ever-prominent Azazel, as above, from ^ly, and 

aim of the Mosaic system, he to render ' zu volliger Hin- 

adds ; ' Offenbar wiirde aber der wegschatfung' (11. 668), but in 

80 sti-enge Mos. Monotheismus attempting to construe the entire 

ganzlich aus seiner Konsequenz passage on this hypothesis, the 

fallen, wenn er an dem heiligsten difficulties appear to be only mul- 

und wichtigsten Festtag, bei einer tipUed. 
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Chap. II. tlie One sin-ofFering ; and as both were solemnly pre- 
sented to Jehovah at the door of the tabernacle, both ' 
were recognised by priest and people for His special 
property. He it was who guided the lot by whicli 
the one was destined to be offered, and the other sent 
unoffered and alive into the dreary desert. It is also 
most observable that the goat which was symbolically 
destined to bear away the pardoned sins of Israel, 
and so to bury them out of sight, had been already 
' presented alive before the Lord,' and in idea had 
been offered like the other goat ' to make atonement 
with him' (v. 10) ; so that the duality of the offering 
was most probably ordained to represent two different 
aspects, or to carry on two separate stages, of the 
same remedial process ;' one of tlie twin victims dying 
in the usual manner, and the second being spared to 
shew the Hebrews in a striking figure, that iniquities 
remitted by Jehovah on the Day of Atonement were 
for ever hidden from their eyes, — remanded to the 
sphere of the unclean Azazel, or the ' land not in- 
habited' (v. 22). The most important truths, how- 
ever, which the vivid ritual of that grand solemnity 
had served to inculcate, were first and chiefly the 
remissibility of human sin, and secondly the conse- 
quent call for its entire renunciation : and as truths 
like these were lying at the core of the Mosaic system, 
it alone of all religions had its Day of Atonement. 

§ 2. Doctrinal Contrasts. 

On passing forward from this necessarily brief ex- 
amination of particular features, which are said to 

1 Hengstenberg, as before, p. 171. 
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characterise alike the Hebrew and Egyptian rituals, Chap. II. 
we shall find that the alleged resemblances which ]f^o~doa- 
meet us on the surface are succeeded by a contrast ■»iaticpa- 
far more absolute and unmistakeable. ' With respect between the 
to theology,' it is remarked by one' who proved him- '^^Yth"^ 
self as quick as others in discovering indications oiBeirews. 
ritual sympathy, 'with respect to theology, no two 
systems can be more directly opposed to each other 
than the Mosaic doctrine was to that of the Egyptians.' 
If resemblance to the latter must be sought among 
contiguous nations of the ancient world, there is no 
question, after what has been advanced in the pre- 
ceding chapter, that the country whither we should 
bend our footsteps is Phoenicia,'' or the primitive land 
of Canaan. Yet as every fundamental tenet of the 
Hebrew had been always diametrically at variance' 
with the tenets of his Canaanitish neighbours, it will 
follow that so long as he was true to his own princi- 
ples, he stood in no more friendly attitude to the 
theology of Egypt. I shall make this point more 
clearly manifest by choosing one or two examples, 
where it might have been presumed that we should 
trace, if not the positive marks of friendly interchange, 
at least the general vestiges of common ancestry. 

(1) Now both in Egypt and Phoenicia, during Eebrew 
the historic period, we shall look almost in vain for ^^™Egypt- 
recognitions'' of the power and presence of one only impoiy- 
God, the spiritual Principle of the universe, distinct 

' Prichard, Egypt. Mythol. p. highest order of monotheism was 

406. ' the clear doctrine of the Hebrew 

- Above, pp. 265 — 269. Scriptures,' urges that it cannot 

^ Vol. I. pp. 94 sq. be traced in any pagan specula- 

* Eenrick, speaking on this tions older than the school of 

point (i. 438), goes further still, Anaxagoras. 

and while admitting that the 
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Chap. II. from all material forms, and guiding by His legislative 
will the life and final destiny of all creation. Both 
countries, it is true, had long retained some glimpses 
of this grand idea in their knowledge, and some echoes 
of it, broken and confused by human passions, are 
still audible amid their wild ejaculations to Baal and 
Osiris, or are lurking here and there in epithets, by 
which they thought to honour their great female 
gods, as Neith or Astarte ; but practically a belief 
in the Supreme Intelligence was disappearing from 
the earth, when Abraham received his summons 
from ' the God of glory ' to set forth upon the won- 
drous pilgrimage which brought him as a witness for 
the truth delivered to his fathers from the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates. There his family were 
lapsing with the multitude and ' serving other gods' 
(Josh. xxiv. 2). They also, perad venture, learned to 
gaze upon the sun when it shined, or the moon 
walking in brightness, and their heart was secretly 
enticed and their mouth kissed their hand (cf. Job 
xxxi. 26, 27). And when descendants of the patri- 
arch were similarly ' called ' out of Egypt, their high 
mission was connected with the spread and conserva- 
tion of the same great verity. The challenge which 
struck terror into their idolatrous enslavers was a 
proclamation of the sovereignty of God: 'Against 
all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment : I am 
the Lord :' exactly as in later ages, one of the most 
haughty of the Pharaohs, glorying in the vast pro- 
fusion of his foreign conquests and presuming on 
his godlike^ strength, was doomed by the chastising 
breath of the Omnipotent, to utter and immediate 
' Cf. Herod, ii. 169. 
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ruin : ' The land of Egypt shall be desolate and Chap. II. 
waste, and they shall know that I am the Lord ; 
because he hath said, The river is mine and I have 
made it' (Ezek. xxix. 9). 

No account can here be taken of the 'esoteric' Tliepopu- 
doctrines, which are said to have been handed down ^gypt. 
in Egypt by the help of her more sacred ' mysteries.' 
I speak of the religious creed of the Egyptian, either 
as inscribed upon his public monuments, or as re- 
corded in funereal papyri of the many, or expounded 
by the treatise of an honest advocate like Plutarch ; 
not as it was represented to us in the transcendental 
speculations of the Neo-Platonists, who breathing the 
fresh atmosphere of Christianity had often borrowed 
all their choicer and more spiritual ideas from the 
Gospel they were striving to uproot. That popular 
creed of Egypt, we have seen already, was in sub- 
stance nothing higher than a deification of the various 
energies of nature ; and in form was one of the least 
spiritual of the old polytheisms. ' Worship was paid 
in its turn to almost every object that revolves in the 
heavens, and to every creature which is possessed of 
locomotive powers on the earth.'' 

What contrast, therefore, could be greater than Character 
the pure and absolute monotheism instilled into the "l^f"^ 
mind of all the Hebrews? Far from being a mere ^Z"'"™; 
sublimation of the pagan system, it was based through- 
out on the most opposite conceptions ; it was pene- 
trated by another spirit. God in it was everywhere 
revealed and worshipped as the one invisible Creator 
and Sustainer, as the only supramundane spirituality. 
I subjoin a single passage from the Pentateuch, in 

' Prichard, as before, p. 407. 
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Chaf. II. proof of this assertion ; and the passage, beautiful 
and touching in itself, is worthy of particular notice 
here, because it furnishes the most explicit condemn- 
ation not of stellar worship merely, which was shared 
by other Gentile nations both of East and West, but 
also of the vile zoolatry which flourished with por- 
tentous rankness on the soil of ancient Egypt : 

' Take ye, therefore, good heed unto yourselves (for ye saw 
no manner of similitude on the day that the Lord spake unto 
you in Horeb out of the midst of the fire) lest ye corrupt your- 
selves, and make you a graven image, the similitude of any 
figure, the likeness of male or female, the likeness of any beast 
that is on the earth, the likeness of any winged fowl that 
flieth in the air, the likeness of any thing that creepeth on the 
ground, the likeness of any fish that is in the waters beneath 
the earth : and lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and 
when thou aeest the sun and the moon and the stars,, even all 
the host of heaven, shouldest be driven to worship them, and 
serve them, which the Lord thy God hath divided unto aU 
nations under the whole heaven. But the Lord hath taken 
you, and brought you forth out of the iron furnace, even out of 
Egypt, to be unto Him a people of inheritance, as ye are this 
day ' (Deut. iv. 15—20). 

But God as represented to us in the Hebrew 



Scriptures has not only been invested with an ab- 
solute mastery in all the realms of physical creation, 
which is therefore said to constitute ' His robe of 
glory' and to be ' expended in His service.' The 
few verses just recited lead at once to the idea of 
still more God-like characteristics. The Jehovah of 
the Hebrews is holiness itself. He is no expression 
fabricated by philosophy to denote the aggregate of 
all mechanical forces, active in the different provinces 
of nature ; but the living, personal, holy God : and 
with a view to the diffusion of His holiness on 
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earth, He chooses a peculiar people, who become Chap. II. 
the favoured nursery of religious truth, until endued 
with power from on high, the germs of life and 
godliness deposited with them, may fructify in every 
land and issue in the universal ' healing of the 
nations.' And the soul of the Mosaic system, which 
was meant to act as one of the more elementary ex- 
ponents of God's will, is eminently ethical. It ever 
deals with man as with a free and strictly moral 
agent. Passing over all the speculative riddles, ' 
which perplexed the intellect or charmed the fancy 
of the Old Egyptian sages, it proclaims that God 
above us is our very King and Father, and as such 
constrains us to obey Him. Its grand purpose is, 
in other words, to cultivate the human will, to draw 
it into harmony with the Divine ; and hence the key 
to all the homeliest of the Hebrew symbols will be 
found in the magnificent inscription, ' Holiness unto 
the Lord.' Here also I extract one single passage 
from the Pentateuch, to shew that all the ethical 
system of the ancient Hebrews was erected on their 
firm belief in the immaculate holiness of God, that 
holiness attracting to itself the homage, love, and 
adoration of a free and grateful people : 

'And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God require 
of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all His ways, 
and to love Him, and to serve the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul ; to keep the commandments of the 
lord, and His statutes, which I command thee this day for thy 
good? Behold, the heaven and the heaven of heavens is the 
Lord's thy God, the earth al.so, with all that therein is. Only 
the Lord had a delight in thy fathers to love them, and He 
chose their seed after them, even you above all people, as it is 
this day. Circumcise therefore the foreskin of your heart, and 
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Chap. II. be no more stifFnecked. For the Lord your God is God of gods 
and Lord of lords, a great God, a migLty, and a, terrible, which 
regardeth not persons, nor taketh reward : He doth execute the 
judgment of the fatherless and widow, and loveth the stranger, 
in giving him food and raiment. Love ye therefore the stranger : 
for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. Thou shalt fear 
the Lord thy God; Him shalt thou serve, and to Him shalt 
thou cleave, and swear by His name. He is thy praise, and 
He is thy God, that hath done for thee these great and terrible 
things, which thine eyes have seen. Thy fathers went down 
into Egypt with threescore and ten persons ; and now the Lord 
thy God hath made thee as the stars of heaven for multitude' 
(Deut. X. 12—22). 

The moral (2) In such. a System of religion, where the 



of the He- 



spotless character of God Himself and the original 
irew; goodness of the world which He had called into 
existence are beheld in their most perfect contrast 
to all that which had become evil, sin is in the same 
proportion a profound reality.^ Grounded in that 
system on the moral freedom of the creature, it attains 
its true importance ; it is recognised as flowing from 
perverted wills of personal beings, or rather every 
act of disobedience is the absolute refusal of the 
human will to stand in a receptive, creaturely rela- 
tion to the Author and the Giver of all good. The 
fruit of this conviction had been ever manifested by the 
Hebrew ; on the one side, in his abject self-renuncia- , 
tion and the frequent bitterness of his repentance; 
on the other, in his trembling hope of ultimate for- 
giveness. There is no period in the history of his 
race,^ how dark soever be the clouds that menace 
the theocracy, how keen soever his own sense of 
personal shortcomings, when he ceases to take refuge 

1 Cf. Havernick, Introd. to the ' Vol. i. pp. 140 sq. 
Fentatetich, p. 100. 
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in the thought, that in some latter day ' a fountain Chap. II. 
shall be opened to the house of David and to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin and for uncleanness' 
(Zech. iii. 1). The feeling of imperfect reconciliation 
in the present makes him yearn more deeply for the 
' times of refreshing' and the bringing-in of true atone- 
ment. 

But in Egypt we discover few, if any, traces oi contrasted 
a similar aspiration. There the want of clear con- ^^oml dui- 
ceptions with regard to the surpassing holiness oinessoftfie 
God was followed by comparative deadness of the ' 
moral intuitions. Sin was losing its inherent turpi- 
tude, because the standard of integrity, which should 
have been the holy character of God Himself, was 
lowered with the gradual obscuration of that cha- 
racter. . Most true it is that sacrifices had continued 
to be offered on the altars of the Old Egyptian, and 
that some at least of these oblations corresponded 
in their outward form and import to sin-offerings of 
the Hebrew ; but we gather no less clearly from the 
Rituals of the Dead and from abundant disavowals 
of the spirits for whose benefit those Rituals were 
compiled, that the prevailing consciousness of guilt 
was very superficial : man was gradually arriving at 
the, thought that while obedience on the one side was 
no arduous or impracticable task, all disobedience 
would inevitably issue in the transmigration of the 
erring spirit ; and the offerings to the gods must, 
therefore, have degenerated into mere routine, instead 
of quickening the perception of demerit, or of leading 
up the soul to Grod in acts of genuine self-devotion. 
The indifference of the Old Egyptian to this deeper 
view of sacrifice as well as the unspiritual tone per- 
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Chap. II. vading all his moral precepts, may remind us of the 
frigid self-complacency which we have witnessed in 
the temper of the ancient China-man. We cannot 
say that it was merely the outsidedness of ritual 
worship, or the legal pressure by which it was en- 
forced, wherein those nations differed so completely 
from the Israelite ; he also, in accordance with the 
literal genius of the old oeconomy, was required to 
fix his eye upon the body as well as on the soul of 
his religion : the chief difference had consisted rather 
in the clearness of the spiritual insight, which enabled 
all the members of the sacred family to perceive the 
true relation even of the poorest of their ritual actions 
to the holy will of God, by whom they were com- 
manded. 
Man's rela- Their belief in such relationship to that exalted 
^Godtot^ Being had again been vivified by what they knew 
reeognised of their own lofty origin. They were created in the 
9'jp ■ jjjjjjgg Qf Qq(J . [^ tjjat connexion therefore they could 
see the basis both of present growth in habits of 
obedience, and of restoration, through some mediatorial 
system, to the likeness which they felt to be most 
grievously impaired. But this conviction of man's 
primal dignity had well-nigh faded from the sensuous 
spirit of the Old Egyptian. He could dream of 
dynasties of gods who Occupied the earth anterior 
to his own creation ; yet the human sovereigns he 
believed could never spring from such ; the natures 
of the two had no points of contact, or the fortunes 
of the two could not be linked together ; and accord- 
ingly the annals of the human period in Egyptian 
history open, it has been remarked,^ with kings of 
' Lepsius, Chronol. pp. 26, 27, who also urges with more or less 



™ carnations. 
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purely human lineage, and contain no reminiscence Chap. II. 
of primeval virtues or of times when God and man 
were fully reconciled. And corresponding to this 
lack of faith in the harmonious meeting of the human 
and Divine is the remarkable absence from the Old 
Egyptian creed of the idea of incarnation. There Bestial 
was no reluctance, it is true, to welcome the chief 
gods as dwelling in the bestial Apis or in other 
sacred animals/ just as in the earlier avatdras of the 
Brahman, Vishiiu is beheld descending to the abject 
level of the fish, the boar, the tortoise : but in Egypt 
we shall find no counterpart of the exalted Krishna, 
stooping for a season to the semblance of a human 
body and the mean ' condition of the threefold quali- 
ties,' that he may help in the uplifting of mankind 
in general or reveal some method of escape from the 
necessity of repeated births. The only faint approxi- Em-m, 
mation to this thought of sympathy with human kind 
is traced in periodic conflicts of the irresistible Horus 
with the scorching blasts of Typhon ; yet while all 
advantages derived to man from such encounters are 
entirely physical, Horus also acts throughout as an 
unmixed divinity ; he never stands invested with a 



propriety : ' Hier iat kein inniges as a merit of the Old Egyptians 

WechselverhaltnisszwiscIienGott that they did not humanise their 

nnd den Menschen, wie im Alien gods, has added (2nd ser. l. 176) 

" ■ kein Herabzaubem that 'their fault was rather the 



no 
mediator. 



Olympischer Giitter durch Dichter elevation of animals and emblems 

und Eiinstler unter die Heroen to the rank of deities.' The heroes 

eines jugendliches Volkes, wiedas ruiiB^oi) of the Old Egyptians 

der Griechen, noch auch nur were consequently not demigods 

eiu zwitterhaftes Gemisch von in the Greek sense («*. e, having 

mensehlichen und damonischen one divine parent) but gods of an 

Gestalten einer triiben Phantasie, inferior rank : yet in the age of 

wie bei den Babyloniern und Manetho there was a disposition 

Chinesen:' cf. Herod. 11. 142. (Kenrick, i. 352, it. 92) to Hel- 

' \¥ilkinson, who mentions it lenise on these points. 
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Chap. II. human form in order to become the champion of the 
human species. Hence, indeed, it is that when the 
disembodied spirit of the Old Egyptian fights her 
way as far as the tribunal of Osiris, she has there 
no mediator and redeemer; and although she has 
the prospect of escaping and of floating with the 
glorious sun-god in celestial regions, it is only after 
she makes good her claim, as in some earthly court 
of justice, to the sentence of deserved acquittal. 
Doctrine of (3) But is there not one point, — the doctrine 
«/Mte»-e ^£ ^ future life, — in which the creed of Egypt was 
confessedly superior to the teaching of the Books of 
Moses? This has often been asserted; and instead 
of pausing to appropriate the admission as an argu- 
ment in favour of the independence of the Hebrew 
univermlly System, I proceed to ascertain how far the excellence 
diffused: ascribed to Egypt was possessed of real value. Now 
in seeking a true answer to the question, we should 
bear in mind that almost every tribe of man, wherever 
scattered or however brutalised, has had distinct con- 
ceptions of a life beyond the present ; and the vivid- 
ness with which such feelings are expressed is some- 
times in inverse proportion to the intellectual culture 
of the people, — greatest in the savage, least in the 
philosopher. The Chayma, or the Esquimaux, the 
unimaginative Papuan, or the wildest rover in the 
forests of Central Africa, has never doubted that the 
spirits of departed ancestors still linger near the place 
of sepulture, retained in close connexion with the 
body they had once enlivened, and subsisting more 
or less upon the offerings made by the survivors. 
It need scarcely, therefore, be esteemed a matter 
of surprise, if the idea of an ulterior stage in man's 
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existence, stretching far beyond the term of natural Chap. II. 

life, was quite familiar to the Old Egyptian. Such 

idea was but a primary intuition which belonged to 

him as man. Yet, as this doctrine in most regions not necesm- 

had existed side by side with every phase of devil- "J(gawith 

worship, and without involving any definite notion sublime 



either of a moral order or a moral Governor of the gol 
world, the simple fact of its existence in the Valley 
of the Nile can furnish no legitimate proof of spiritual 
elevation.' Nor on analysing the accounts of the 
Egyptian dogma, as presented to us by its warm 
admirers, are we justified in treating it as something 
either special or abnormal. The Egyptian seems to The 
have imagined, when he introduced the custom of y^^^'""* 

o ' dogma. 

embalming, that the progress of death itself might 
finally be arrested and the past condition of the man 
be closely imitated in all future time ; and when with 
this idea of simple prolongation, and the offerings to 
the dead as prompted by it, was connected the more 
ethical doctrine of a future judgment, for the grosser 
crimes which man had perpetrated in his previous 
lifetime, the acquitted spirit, freed at length from 
the necessity of migrating to other animals, attained 
no higher destination than was commonly awarded 
to her by the wild tribes of America;^ her heaven 
was the resplendent sun himself, conceived of, it may 
be, as personal, but certainly as undistinguished 
from the centre of physical illumination. 

' It is interesting to otserve belief in immortality where it 

that De Wette, Vatke, and others exists only in this crude, unspirit- 

(quoted by Hengstenberg, Disser- ual state. Such concessions uu- 

, tations, &c. II. 460, 461) liave be- dermine the cavils of the older 

gun to acknowledge that an entire race of Deists, who attempted to 

i silence respecting the doctrine of degrade the Mosaic religion below 

immortality may belong to a aU forms of heathenism whatever. 

' higher point of view than the ^ Above, pp. 129, 130. 
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Chap. II. Now, I grant, that these conceptions of futurity 
have no existence in the Books of Moses. They 
are foreign to the genius of revealed religion/ and 
accordingly when urged in a malignant spirit hy 
the later Hebrew sceptics they were all repudiated 
by our blessed Lord Himself as proving ignorance 
' of the Scriptures and the power of God ' (Matt, 
xxii. 29). He told the captious Sadducee how some 
conditions and relations of the present life would not 
be simply and at once transferred into the future 
stage of being : just as the Apostle in discussing 
the objections of Hellenic sophists has proceeded to 
throw further light upon the mystery of our consti- 
tution, and has taught us how the resurrection-body 
will be very different from a bare resuscitation of 
the body once committed to the ground. 'It is 
sown a natural, it is raised a spiritual body' (1 Cor. 
XV. 44). 

Part, indeed, of the transcendent excellence of 
^Taun^ Christianity, as compared not only with all heathen 
ufe: systems, but with Hebraism itself, consisted in the 

deep reality which it alone has given to hoth worlds. 
It never leads man to disparage his position and 
neglect his duties here, by preaching that the visible 
world is empty and illusive. Neither does it fashion 
for him a new sphere of being, modelled on the 
present life and reproducing all his animal enjoy- 

' It haa been reserved for Mr. according to Mr. Heati, (and 

D. I. Heath to discover [Exodus here, he avers, is ' the one really 

Papyri, p. 203) that ' with respect distinguishing feature of Christ- 

to the great subject of man's futu- ianity') consists in proclaiming 

rity, our present views in Europe ' the human resurrection' of each 

are identical in principle, thiragh human being to a human kingdom 

not in detail, with those which of mutual human remission of 

were held by the actual opponents sins' ! (p, 103). 
of Moses' ! The true doctrine, 



Christian 
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ments. Neither does it, in the third place, so restrain Chap. II. 
the human soul within the limits of the mundane 
as to shade off' many a motive to exertion which 
is furnished by our clearer knowledge of the things 
invisible. The Gospel has brought life and immor- 
tality to light; and blessedness, as there revealed, 
is both the prolongation and transfiguration of our 
present blessedness. How just soever be the state- 
ment that the germ of man's future self is lying in 
his present self, the ripening and unfolding of that 
germ so far exceeds our comprehension that we 
measure it only by reflecting on the way in which 
the Gospel has in fact transcended the best visions 
of the old ceconomy, or by noting how the Pattern- 
Man Himself received unspeakable accessions to His 
human dignity when, rising from the lowliness of 
earth, He was ' crowned with glory and honour.' 
But as life with Christ in glory must have always 
for its precondition the accordance and assimilation iased on 
of the human will to God's, the training of that will •^;/^™'''' 
must also be the first necessity in the education of God. 
mankind. ' To walk with God ' is that which ever 
constitutes the basis of translation to God (Gen. v. 
24). The true value, therefore, of belief in immor- 
tality arises from the ethical spirit of the system 
upon which it is engrafted, and the nature of the 
Person in whom it has subsistence. Where that 
Person is the living, loving and Almighty God, there 
is revealed in every glimpse of His exalted character 
a strong assurance of continuous being^ to His genuine 

' ' That the Sadducees did not root of their unbelief in the re- 
recognise this [the almightiness surrection. In the theology of 
of God], our Lord marks as the the Pentateuch this hindrance is 
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Chap. II. worsliippers. As many as believe that Grod truly is, 
believe that He is also ' a rewarder of them who 
diligently seek Him.' They must repose their con- 
fidence in Him for present and for future. Unto 
such He never can have been ' the God of the dead, 
but of the living.' 
Elementary Now it was the primary aim of the religion of 
"of the Be. tlie Hebrews to plant deeply in man's heart, and 
brews, as that by painful and protracted discipline, the grand 
"he way in Conception of God's perfect truthfulness and the un- 
whwh the g-^yerving justice of His rule ; and never till this 
'is treated object was attamed could faith m immortality, as 
'mtlmlu ^^'^ unveiled to us by Christ and the Apostles, have 
been fostered in the Church of God to any salutary 
purpose. The Hebrews, it is true, like other nations 
of antiquity, were never left in total darkness with 
■respect to the existence of the human spirit after 
death. Some intimations of their knowledge' on that 
subject are discovered even in the earliest of their 
sacred writings ; and accordingly the absence of allu- 
sion to a future stage of being where as Christians 
we should have expected such allusion, or the vague 
and joyless terms in which a future life is sometimes 
mentioned, where as Christians we should use a more 

fully overcome. He -who created preserve them to eternal life. To 

the world out of nothing — for this foundation of the doctrine of 

■whom nothing is too ■wonderful — the resurrection in the Pentateuch 

death cannot obstruct Sim, if He our Lord Himself refers (Matt, 

wills to preserve the soul. But sxii. 31, 32).' Hengstenherg, /ii(?. 

in the theology of the Pentateuch, p. 469 : cf. above, Vol. i. p. 99, 

His wiU is pledged equally with n. i. 

His power. The God of the Pen- 1 For some valuable remarks 
tateuch is love ; He who reveals on this point, I would refer in- 
Himself so full of grace to His quirers to a recent Essay by Mr. 
people, and enters into the most T. T. Perowne, The Esxential Co- 
intimate communion with them, in herence of the Old and Ken' Testa- 
doing so declares that He will mods, pp. 84 sq. Camb. 1858. 
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explicit phraseology, can only be adduced to shew Cha-p. II. 
that Hades was to them more shadowy than to us, 
or that ideas of immortality had been remanded to 
the background in the admonitions of the Hebrew 
doctors. And the explanation of this difference, 
as of others like it, will be found in what has been 
already more than once suggested, — the elementary 
condition of the people. Their chief thoughts must 
all be concentrated for a time upon the law of 
temporal, visible retribution, as dispensed through 
the arrangements of a theocratic system, in order 
that when this idea was deeply rooted, faith in the 
invisible and future retribution might spontaneously 
grow up. The Israelitish worthy, confident that 
God was with him, had been meanwhile going for- 
ward on his earthly pilgrimage, in a condition, as 
to intellectual certainty, like that of Abraham him- 
self, who, under the immediate eye of an unfailing 
Benefactor,' started on his journey to the land of 
Canaan, ' not knowing whither he went.' 

Before I bring these observations to a close, it The Sahy- 
may be well to glance a moment down the stream fj^^Jg^llty 
of Hebrew history, and ascertain the feelings of the ofindulg- 
sacred writers at the period of the Babylonish exile 'tjunish 
with regard to the admissibility of foreign notions «"*""'«■ 
into their hereditary creed. An apt example may 
be found among the visions of Ezekiel, who more 
than other prophets was accustomed to revert for 
imagery to the days of the Exodus and to events 
which followed closely in its train. He thus becomes 
a species of transition-link from Egypt to Babylon. 
The flower of the two tribes who had been rescued 
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Chap. II. from the scourge of the Assyrian spoiler were now 
smitten by a like calamity; and, refusing to be 
comforted, had hung their harps upon the trees that 
lined the banks of the Chebar, when a prophet, the 
partaker of their sad mischances, was commissioned 
to point out the moral agencies which had precipitated 
this catastrophe. How dark the contrast to a mind 
like his, between the coming up from Egypt and the 
going down to Babylon ! There he saw a youthful 
people full of hope and ardour, marching with the 
Lord Jehovah at their head to occupy the soil which 
He had promised to their fathers. Here he sees them 
broken, joyless, and forlorn, a nation of mourners and 
of captives, driven from the homes which had been 
long preserved to them as by a miracle of mercy, and 
succumbing under the terrific curse which lighted on 
the wandering Cain. As contemplated by Ezekiel, 
the whole Hebrew race were going backward ; they 
were exiles in a moral desert, in the ' wilderness of 
the people'; they were forfeiting the vantage-ground 
on which their fathers had been planted, and, aban- 
doned to the grasp of a blaspheming power, were 
melting fast away into the heathen multitudes by 
whom they were surrounded. And the cause of this 
disastrous retrogression was declared to be the pre- 
ference which the Israelite himself had manifested 
for all heathenish modes of thought. His craven 
wish had been to lose his sacred nationality, and so 
to be commingled and confounded with the world. 
'■ We will be as the heathen, as the families of the 
countries, to serve wood and stone' (xx. 32). 

To make Ezekiel more entirely conscious of the 
evils that were eating out the national life, he is 
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transferred in spirit to the precincts of the Hebrew Chap. II. 
sanctuary (ch. viii.), the spot on which, if ever, might 
be found the lingering vestiges of unadulterated 
truth. But no : in rivalry or feigned alliance with 
the altar of Jehovah, he beholds ' the image of 
jealousy.' A nature-god of Canaan, viewed as Baal, 
the producer, or as Moloch, the destroyer, stands 
enthroned upon a level with the God of Abraham. 
' Son of man,' is the inquiry, ' seest thou what they 
do, even the great abominations that the house of 
Israel committed here, that I should go far off from 
my sanctuary?' And then, as if to indicate the 
depth of the corruption now contracted by the Hebrew 
Church, Ezekiel has to witness, one by one, the other 
great idolatries, which, in despair of God and of her 
own religion (v. 2) she had borrowed from the heathen 
nations round about her. First of all he sees the 
grovelling rites of Egypt, imaged under ' every form 
of creeping things and abominable beasts.' The 
seventy elders of the house of Israel, faithless repre- 
sentatives of those who once had followed Moses to 
the holy mount (Ex. xxiv. 1) as witnesses of the 
more secret glory of Jehovah, are now impiously 
attempting to change that ' glory of the incorruptible 
God'; they stand before the image of Egyptian 
reptiles ' every man with his censer in his hand.' 
Another vision is unfolded to the prophet; he be- 
holds in a fresh quarter of the sacred precincts that 
the old Phoenician worship of Adonis, the original 
type of the Osirian mysteries, has threatened to efface 
the purity of earlier generations. Women are assem- 
bled at the temple of Jehovah, to bemoan the loss of 
Tammuz, as the prelude to licentious revelry and 
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Chap. II. diabolic orgies. Last of all the prophet's eye is fixed 
upon the inner court of the Lord's house, to which the 
priests alone have access and which priests no longer 
blush to desecrate and to deride. It does not seem 
enough that the community at large are superadding 
the zoolatry of Egypt to the foul abominations of 
Phoenicia : men of priestly rank, the ' princes of the 
sanctuary,' though kneeling on the sacred threshold, 
have each turned his back upon the holiest of all, 
and, like the Old Parsee, whose superstitions they 
are now adopting, ' worship the sun toward the east' 
(v. 16). ' Then He said unto me. Hast thou seen 
this, son of man ? Is it a light thing to the house 
of Judah that they commit the abominations which 
they commit here ? for they have filled the land with 
violence, and have returned to provoke Me to anger ; 
and lo, they put the branch to their nose. Therefore 
will I also deal in fury ; Mine eye shall not spare, 
neither will I have pity ; and though they cry in 
Mine ears with a loud voice, yet will I not hear 
them' (vv. 17, 18). 



CHAPTEE III. 

Characteristics of Medo-Persian Heathenism. 



Mdyot Se Kal irav rh ''Aptov yevos, ois Koi rovTO jpd(pii 6 EiiSrifios, 
ol jxcv tSttqi/j ot 5e XP^^^^ KaXovtri rb vo'qT'hv airav ical rh 
r]ywfj.ei^ov ^ oS StaKpidrjyai ■!) Q^hv aryadhv KaX 5aifj.oua Kalchvy 
^ (jjws Kal (TKOTOs TTpo TOvTojv, ois ifious hiyetv, OuTOt Se oiiy 
Kal avTol fj,eT^ r^v aSidKptToy (pvffiy ^taKpivofi.^vi]v Troiovtri tt/v 
SiTT^v ffvffrQixiap rt^v Kp€iTT6voiv' rrjs fJ.hv Tjy€7(Tdat rhv 'Upo- 
fida-STjv, TTJs Se rhv ^Apeifidi^iov- — Damascius, J)e Frimis Frincipizs, 
c. cxxv, (p. 384, Kopp). 

If the object of the present work had been to trace Chap. III. 
the early growth of heathenism, without regard to j^^^f 
the contemporaneous fortunes of the sacred family or Fersia. 
the possible interchanges of religious thought between 
the Hebrew and other systems, the true place of the 
discussions opened in this chapter would have doubt- 
less been immediately after the religions of Hindii- 
stiin.^ For though it be impossible by means of 
extant monuments to carry back the civilisation of 
Persia to the same remote antiquity,^ much less to 

' This remark appears to have it be again repeated ttat these 

been called for by complaints of chapters do not pretend to furnish 

an intelligent and not unfriendly a complete and systematic history 

critic in the Colonial Church Chro- of ancient heathenism ; but rather 

nicle^ who, in common with some to exhibit the chief points of cor- 

other reviewers of Part iii., lost respondeucy or contrast between 

sight of the original intention of heathenism and revealed religion, 
the present writer as expressed in ^ ' The true historic period does 

the title-page of his work. Let not commence till five generations 
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Chap. III. rank her with the great primeval empires of Babylon, 
of Egypt, or of China, facts are now at our command 
which will determine the exact position of the Persians 
proper in the ancient family of man. The region 
known as Persia {Parasa in cuneiform inscriptions) 
was a leading province of the 'pure Iran,' whose 
frontiers, reckoning eastward from the Caspian gates, 
extended to the very foot of the Hindu Alps; and 
therefore, as the name' itself will testify, the popu- 
lation which at length predominated was an oflf-shoot 
from the Aryan stock, who, after settling in the region 
of the Five Rivers, were the undisputed lords of 
Arya-vartta, and diffused their influence to the south- 
ernmost extremity of the Hindu Peninsula. 
Related to The proofs of this connection have been strength- 
india. ened at all points by late researches and inductions 
of comparative philology. The language of the an- 
cient Persian, or at least that one of many current 
languages, the Zend, in which the earliest of his 
' sacred ' books were written, is found to be most 
intimately related to the Sanskrit of the V^das : it 
deserves to be entitled second, if not eldest of the 
sister-tongues which form the Indo-European family. 
So close, indeed, is the affinity both in structure and 
in actual words, that we are justified on purely philo- 
logical grounds in urging the protracted intercourse'' 
of Persians and Hindus ; who clung together as a 

before Darius Hystaspis (or about detected on coins of the Sassanian 

E.C.680), whenAchasmenesfound- period, is undoubtedly equivalent 

ed a kingdom in Persia Proper.' to Ariana, Airya, and Airtjana. 
Eawlinson, Journal of As. Soe. = M. Miiller'a 'Last Results of 

XV. 252. the Persian Researches,' as re- 

1 See above, Vol. i. p. 171, n. 2, ported in Bunsen's Phil, of Univ. 

and the references there. The Hist. 1. 112; Spiegel, Avesta,i. St 

form />•««, which has been already Leipzig, 1852. 
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great community ages after the migrations of the Chap. III. 
Celt, the Teuton, and. the Slave across the bounds 
of eastern Europe. 

Fresh and still more definite information is re- Examples 
fleeted on this subject from the ancient books of the %,^g^f„ 
Hindus. The names of certain gods and heroes, who 
were strangers, it would seem, to the mythology of 
other kindred tribes, continued to be held in equal 
reverence by the Aryan on the Sutlej and his brethren 
on the Persian Gulf. The memory, for example, of 
a Hindu sun-god with the title Vivaswat is lingering' 
in the Zend Vivanghwat, whom the Persian honoured 
as the father of the mighty Yima, first and best of 
human rulers ; and although in stories of the Indo- 
Aiyan, Vivaswat had tioo sons, Manu and Yama, 
each invested with transcendent dignity, and so in- 
heriting a separate empire, one within the sphere 
of the living and the other of the dead, it is im- 
possible to doubt the common parentage and ultimate 
identity of Yima and Yama. In like manner, the 
mysterious soma of the V^das, treated there not only 
as the best of sacrificial plants, but also as a true 
divinity,^ had been reflected in the sacred hotnd 

' Lassen, ijjf?. ./4K. I. 518, 519. the Indus and the Saraswati). 

* Above, Vol. 1. p. 178, n. I ; The word Saraswati itself is also 

pp. 183, 322. , traceable in Haraqaiti. Rawlin- 

^ Burnouf, ii7?f(^6'5,intlie/o?»'?7fl^ son [Journal of As. Soc xv. 251, 

Asiat. (1844), p. 475, and Spiegel, n. i), who mentions this example, 

Avesta, I. 8. This change of a adds: ' The proper names of men, 

Sanskrit sibilant into a Zendic as- too, both in the Vendidad, in the 

pirate is of constant occurrence : cuneiform inscriptions, and even 

^. ff. the geoi^'aphical name hapta in the Greek notices of Persia, are 



of the Avesta is the sapta in many cases Vedic or Puranic, 

sindhu of the V^da ; both referring and can almost always be referred 

to the north of India, or the land to a Sanskrit etymology, thus au- 

of the ' Seven Rivers ' (('. e. the thenticating the connexion of the 

Five of the Panjib, together with races.' 
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Chap. III. whose enlivening juices, first expressed by Vivan- 
ghwat, were celebrated with a kindred fervour in 
the earliest of the Zendic hymns. 
Meligioas But facts, which have thus tended to authenticate 

onemmeof *^^ '^^^ connexion of the Persians and Hindiis, may 
thesepara- also be adduced to illustrate the grounds of their 
Indo-A'ry- eventual separation. It is not material for our present 
ans and purpose to consider in what part of Asia the diver- 

Ferso-Ary- ^ ^ . . ^ 

ans. gence had originated ; whether (as some think) in 

the locality which formed the cradle of the human 
race, and so anterior to the first dispersion ; or 
whether (as is far more probable) that schism was 
consummated at a period, when the Aryan character 
was fully formed beneath the glowing skies of India. 
But be this as it may, we have now ample reason 
for concluding that the final rupture in that primitive 
population was in part' at least connected with re- 
ligious differences. Rebelling, it would seem, against 
the ' wild-grown nature-worship' which had charac- 
terised the earlier period of their history, or dissatis- 
fied, perhaps, with the account there given of conflicts 
which they felt to be proceeding in the outer and the 
inner world, one section of the Aryans fell away from 
the society of their brethren, and in close analogy 
with later times and distant countries left the traces 
of the feud engrained in their religious phraseology. 
Verbal Thus, the Sanskrit name for god, diva, bearing 
fh^^schism. witness to the ancient worship of the element of 
light,^ is plainly kindred to the Zend daSva ; and 
yet this latter tongue had ceased to use it of divini- 

• 'Es iinden sich nun auch stens, aus religitisen Griinden er- 

Spuren, welche darauf aehliesseu folgt aei.' Spiegel, Avesta, i. 9. 
lassen, dass die Trennung der '' Vol. 1. p. 177, n. 2. 
teiden Volker zwn Theile wenig- 
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ties in general, and confined it to a class of hostile Chap. III. 
genii following in the train of the great Evil One. 
The highest also of the Vaidic gods, the glorious 
Indra/ whom the warm imagination of the early- 
Aryan had been wont to picture as diffusing genial 
showers upon the earth, or chasing from the clouds the 
various ministers of evil, had become in Persia, as in 
later stages of Hindu mythology, a spirit of inferior 
rank; yet with the noticeable difference, that the 
Perso-Aryans had proceeded to invest their Andra 
with malevolent attributes. In further proof of this 
revulsion in men's thoughts, it is contended by some 
writers^ that the first of good divinities among the 
Persians, viz. Ahura, or Ahura-mazda (Ormazd), is 
etymologically connected with Asura in the mytho- 
logy of the Old Hindu; who was accustomed to 
employ the title as descriptive of the multitudinous 
demons dreaded by himself, or by his household, 
though it seems to have been treated by the earliest 
of the Vaidic poets as a word of no ill-omen. 

Every fresh investigation into the degree of these Bepuied 
divergences, as well as the distinct formation and -f^^* ^/-^ 
consolidation of the Perso-Aryan creed, is fitly pre- trianism: 
faced by a question as to the antiquity and origin 
of its reputed founder. Not long after the Christian 
era' it was usual to ascribe the planting of the sacred 

' Tol. I. pp. 173, 179. enthum, p. 352, staggered by 
' e. g. Spiegel, t. 9, followed ty these conteadiotions, has revived 
Dr. Donaldson, Christ. Orthod, p. the theory of more than one Zoro- 
128: hutcf. Burnouf, C'o«!««nto2V« aster, or at least distinguishes 
mrr k Yagna, i. 78, Paris, 1833. between Zarathustra the Perso- 
' See a list of the conflicting Aryan prophet and the Zoroaster, 
testimonies with respect to his Zarades, or Zaratus of Greek 
age in Dr. John Wilson, The writers, who was really, he thinks, 
Pdr^ Seligion, pp. 398 — 400, a type, or mythical creation, re- 
Bombay, 1843. DoUinger, Bcid- presenting a totally different 
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Chap. III. system of the Persians to an individual teacher, whom 
they designated Zarathustra (Zoroaster) ; and the 
scanty remnants of that people, who have found a 
shelter from the fury of the Muslim, in the towns 
of western India, or the wilderness of Yezd, look 
up with reverence to the same Zartiisht as the great 
prophet of Parseeism/ There is also evidence to 
shew that in the judgment of at least some Persians, 
he had flourished in the reign of king Vistdspa^ or 
(according to a common change) Crustdsp; and other 
writers/ starting from this incident, have not un- 
naturally referred the ministry of Zoroaster, and the 
earliest publication of the Zoroastrian tenets, to the 
lifetime of Hystaspes, father of the great Darius. 
Ormazd- Now if it be meant that Zoroast^er, a contemporary 

^Uer than *^^ Darius, was the actual author of the system of 
the reign of religion, in which Ahura-masda (Ormazd) became 
the principal object of men's worship, we have reasons 
the most cogent and conclusive for rejecting such 

(Hamitic) form of heathenism, point. He also says that Zoro- 

but ultimately confounded with aster was a Bactrian, that he 

the historic Zarathustra, when the made additions to the creed of the 

fame of the latter had extended Magi, deriving these additions 

to Western nations: cf. Wester- 'ex Chaldfeorum arcanis'; and 

gaard, Zendavesta, 'Pref.' pp. i6 further that he visited the north 

sq. Copenhagen, 1852—54. of India, and reaching a secluded 

1 Dosabhoy Framjee, T/te Far- spot among forests, conferred with 
sees, pp. 238 sq. Lend. 1858. members of the Briihmanical order. 

2 See Spiegel, Avesta, 1. 41 sq. The testimony of Agathias (of the 
who quotes the traditional account 6th cent, after Christ) is more 
of the Bombay Tarsees. A regular valuable (11. 24), because he pro- 
history of their ' legislator,' the fesses to give the opinions of the 
Zartusht-Ndmah, written in the Persians themselves ; yet while 
13th century after Christ, has repeating the story that Zoroaster 
been translated from the Persian lived at the court of Hystaspes, 
by Mr. Eastwick, and is appended he added, as the view of the 
to Dr. J. Wilson's Pdrsl lieligion. Persians, that it was very doubt- 

2 Ammiauus Marcellinus (Lib. ful whether this Hystaspes was 
XXIII. c. 6), of the 4th cent, after the father of Darius (eI'te ko! 
Christ, is most explicit on this &\Xos ovros {nrrjpx^v 'TtrTaffTrTjs.) 
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interpretation. Ormazd had long been reverenced as Chap. III. 
' the god of the Aryans,'^ when Darius wrote the 
history of his exploits upon the rock of Behistun : 
indeed some passages in that magnificent inscription 
will not suffer us to doubt that the great movement 
headed by Darius was essentially religious^ aiming 
at the restoration of an ancient faith which had been 
threatened, and in part subverted, by the influence 
of the Magus. The first care of the victorious prince 
was ' to rebuild the temples which Gomates had 
destroyed, and to restore to the people the sacred 
chants and worship, of which Gomates had deprived 
them ;" and, as indicating both the nature and extent 
of the corruption, he declares expressly that ' the lie 
had become abounding in the land, both in Persia 
and in Media, and in the other provinces.'* Sup- 
posing, therefore, the age of Zoroaster to have been 
the fifth or sixth century before Christ, we are re- 
duced to the necessity of concluding that his mission 
had been rather to restore and purify, than to initiate 
the sacred system which was afterwards connected 
with his name. He must have been, as he indeed 
is sometimes represented, nothing more than one 
important member in a series of ' ancient Persian 
prophets.''^ 

' ' The Median engravers, who ^ See Rawlinson's Herod. App. 

executed the Scythio version of Bk. i. Essay v.; App. Bk. iii. Es- 

the great inscription of Bisitun say ii. 

(Behiatun), so well understood ^ Behist. Inscr. (as given, among 

the difference between Aryan other places, in the above work, 

Dualism and Soythic Magism, Vol. ii. p. 595) ; where Darius 

that when they had to speak of adds, 'As (it was) before, so I 

Ormazd in connexion with other restored what (had been) taken 

gods, they interpolated after the away. By the grace of Ormazd 

name the distinctive epithet of I did (this).' 

"god of the Aryans."' Eawlin- ■• Ibid. p. 593. 

son, Jowr. As. Soc. xv. 249. ^ Thus in the 'Uesdlir or sacred 
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Chap. III. But the tendency of modern criticism, with only 
Eecenttheo- ^w exceptions, is to carry back the age of Zoroaster 
ries respect- jj^to pre-historic times, or representing him as the 
fen ' ' Vyfi,sa' of the Perso- Aryans to invest him with the 
dubious, half-impersonal character, which attaches 
to his Hindii prototype, the so-called author of the 
earliest V^da. While some (as Lassen') have declared 
it utterly impossible to fix the period when he lived 
and so abandon the inquiry in despair, Sir H. 
Rawlinson has lately started an hypothesis^ which 
finds in Zoroaster the personification of an old re- 
ligious system, or in other words the sacred eponym 
of an adjacent, but non- Aryan race. To understand 
this view we must remember' that three different 
populations coexisted from an early date upon the 
plain of the Tigris and Euphrates, one descended 
from a Scythic, Cushite or Turanian stock ; a second 
cognate with the Babylonians and Assyrians, or, in 
other words, Semitic ; and the third consisting of the 
Medes and Persians proper who were members of the 
Magism Indo-European family. Neglecting for the present 
propaga- *^^ effects produced by the Semitic element, it seems 
tion. that Scyths, the aboriginal owners of the soil, were 

writings of the ancient Persian i. 49, and Wilson, Fdrsi Religion, 

Prophets,' translated by Mulla pp. 411, 412. 

Firuz Ibn Kaus (Bombay, 1818), 1 'Seine Zeit zu bestimmen 

Zirtflsht is the 1 3th prophet in wird nie mogUch seyn.' Ind. Alt. 

the series, and the fifth Sassan 1. 754. 

(contemporary with the emperor 2 gge his paper entitled Notes 

Heraclius) the last. But the his- on the Early History of Babylonia, 

torical value of this work, which in the Journ. As. Soe. xv. 215 — 

seems to have been fabricated as 259, and the still more recent dis- 

late as the i6th century, is very cussion of the subject in Eawlin- 

small indeed. It seems to have son's Herod, as referred to in p. 

issued from the syncretistic move- 367, n. 2. 

raeut, of which Akbar was the ^ Of. Vol. i. pp. 71 sq., and 

leading spirit : cf. Spiegel, Avesta, Rawlinson, as above. 
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strongly intermixed with Aryans in the whole of Chap. III. 
ancient Media, and that, owing to the higher civil- 
isation of the Scyth or to the witchery exerted by 
some features of his thaumaturgic system, the new- 
comers almost universally adopted the religion there 
established.' This, according to the present view, 
was genuine Magism, — the primeval faith associated 
far and wide with the time-honoured name of Zo- 
roaster, and at length erroneously ascribed to early 
' Persians,' by Herodotus," who represents it as 'purely 
and entirely elemental,' or a nature-worship of the 
simplest form, expressed in adoration of ' the sun and 
moon, of fire, of earth, of water, and of winds.' The 
same ideas, it might be not unreasonably contended, 
found acceptance in some parts of Persia proper ; and 
when Cyrus was at length supreme in every province 
of Iran, he seems to have conciliated his Scytho- 
Median subjects by his patronage of Magi, and by 
placing Magism' on a level with the worship of the 
great Ormazd and other Aryan deities. This state- 
ment rests, indeed, on the authority of the Cyropcedia; 
yet whatever value be assigned to it, there is now 
ample reason for concluding that such lenient measures 
were at once reversed on the accession of Cambyses, 

' ' The Medes not only adopted Cyrus inll receive some illustra- 

the religion of their subjects, but tion from what Herodotus states 

to a great extent blended with respecting Xerxes, who, departing 

them, admitting whole Scythic from the policy of Cambyses, and 

tribes into their nation. Magism to some extent of his own father, 

entirely superseded ,among the did not scruple to consult the 

Medes the former Aryan faith,' Magian soothsayers (vii. 19, 37). 

&c. Eawlinson's Herod. Vol. i. It was probably much later when 

p. 430. the Magi as a body were installed 

* I. 131. as priests of Ormazd; for 'their 

' Xenoph. Cyrop. yin. i, § 23, name Magu occurs only twice in 

and Creuzer, Symbol, i. i8g, n. i. all the extant Zend texts.' West- 

The conduct here ascribed to ergaard, 'Pref.' p. 17. 

VOL. II. 24 
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who, impelled by a fanatic spirit bordering upon 
frenzy, had extended his religious warfare into the 
Valley of the Nile. It is accordingly narrated that 
the old adherents of the Magian faith, emboldened 
by the absence' of the despot in the west, attempted 
to recover their importance by intriguing in behalf 
of the Pseudo-Smerdis ; and as soon as the pretender 
had been planted on the throne proceeded to the 
extirpation of established forms of worship. The 
avenging of this impious wrong became, as we have 
seen, a leading object in the policy of Darius. He 
declares repeatedly that ' by the help of Ormazd' he 
had confounded all the schemes of the insurgents, 
had abolished the reign of lies, had reared afresh 
the temples that were ruined by the Magians, had 
restored the several branches of the ancient liturgy. 
To this indeed we may ascribe the fact that king 
Darius was regarded by succeeding ages in the light 
of a religious reformer ; hence the honourable mention 
of Gustasp (Hystaspis) in the sacred books of Persia ; 
hence the feeling of respect with which his memory 
was long cherished by all classes of the Old Parsees. 
It must be granted that the difficulties attaching 
to this theory of Zoroastrianism are neither few nor 
inconsiderable ; and yet some theory of the kind 
appears to be almost necessitated by the force of 
modern evidence, especially of that discovered on the 
cuneiform inscriptions. In favour of it is the cir- 
cumstance that the religion of early ' Persia,' as de- 
scribed by Herodotus, has scarcely aught in common 
either with the religion of Persian monuments or 
Persian sacred books ; and therefore we are driven 

1 Behist. Inscr. (Kawlinson's Herod. Vol. ii. p. 593). 
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to suppose that his remarks apply to Magism, which Chap. III. 
may still have flourished in the western provinces, 
and not to the religion of Ormazd as patronised and 
practised at the court. In favour, also, of this theory, 
is the argument, that if the creed of the Magi had 
heen merely a provincial variation of Ormazd-worship, 
no intelligible account is given of the religious move- 
ment strangled by Darius, and his own abhorrence 
of the Magian faith. 

Yet, on the other hand, we have an almost equal Difficulties 
difficulty in understanding how the Perso-Aryan Ims theory. 
people could in after-times have been induced to 
reverence the memory of Zoroaster, to accept a mere 
personification of Magism as the favoured organ of 
their own beneficent deity, and elevate what has 
been called the ' old heresionym of the Scyths' into 
the teacher of Gustasp, whose son became a champion 
of the Aryan gods.^ This difficulty is relieved per- 
haps by taking into account the flexible and imitative 
genius of the ancient Persians, which extended also 
to religious matters f and as positive proof will be 
adduced of minor amalgamations between the creed 
of Persia and other systems, it is possible that some 
such fusion was gradually effected on a larger scale, 
and that on the subsiding of the storm in which the 
festival of the Magophonia had originated, ' a mongrel 

' ' TJuder the disguise of Zara- writer has elsewhere (p. 246) 

thtishtra, which was the nearest sought to justify his explanation 

practicable Aryan form, Zira- of the word Zarathushtra ; hut 

ishtar (or the seed of Yenus) does not seem to have noticed 

became a prophet and lawgiver, the verbal afSnity of Ishtar, 

receiving inspiration from Ahura- Asteria, and Astarte (this last 

mazda, and reforming the national representing the Aphrodite of 

rehgion.' SirH.Kawlinson,/(3Mj-)«. Semitic tribes). 

As. Soe. XV. 254. This learned ^ Herod, i. 131, 135. 
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Chap. III. religion grew up, wherein the Magian and the Aryan 
creeds were blended together." 

Decline But whatever might be the precise complexion 

d fall of pf ^jj^i Qjijgj. gygtgm it received its death-blow" at 
the period of the Macedonian occupation, or at least 
amid the sanguinary struggles of the Parthian con- 
quest. From the former, we must date a large in- 
fusion of Hellenic thoughts and customs ; while the 
latter was a fresh uprising of the Scythic population, 
banished or held down in bondage from the time of 
Cyrus. 

Owing to the strong persistence of these foreign 
agencies, the sacred language of the Perso-Aryan 
was depressed, neglected, and well-nigh extinguished ; 
the old worship of Ormazd gave place again to 
Magism,'' tinctured, it may be, with some Hellenic 
speculations ; nor when Scyths were finally ejected 
by the daring of the native or Sassanian monarchs, 
and hurled back on one side into Georgia, and on 
the other to Afghanistan, could the religion of Cam- 
byses and Darius be restored to its original purity. 



Meaction 
under the 
Sassanian 
monarchs. 



1 Eawlinson's Herod. Vol. i. p. 
431. The vitality of Magism was 
evinced for ages after, in a form 
analogous to that already noticed 
(above, pp. 269 sq.). in dis- 
cussing the animal-worship of 
the Old Egyptian, viz. by trans- 
fusing one of its more cardinal 
doctrines into the very soul of 
the new creed. This peculiarity 
consisted in the adoration of 
the element of Jlre. Hence 
the name 'fire-temples' and the 
title 'fire-worshippers.' I may 
mention that Mr. Dosabhoy Fram- 
jee {The Tarsees, pp. 256 sq.), 
afiecting to believe, like other 
Anglicised Parsees, that the re- 



ligion of their own sacred books is 
pure theism, 'repels with indig- 
nation' the idea of worshipping 
any of the material elements. A 
Parsee, he says, while engaged in 
pray er, is merely ' directed to stand 
before the fire, or to direct his face 
towards the sun, as the most proper 
symbols of the Almighty.' But 
disclaimers of this kind are not 
easily reconciled with the express 
assertions of Parsee authorities; 
as indeed may be seen at length 
in Dr. Wilson's Fdrsi Beligion, 
pp. 194 sq. 

''■ Spiegel, Avesta, 1. 16, 17. 

^ Sir H. Eawlinson, as before, 
P- 255- 
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Henceforth it bore the frequent traces of its inter- Chap. III. 
course with foreign creeds. Its sacred writings were pinai in- 
indeed recovered, but no evidence survives to tell us, t^i»'^ture 

' 'of Ormazd- 

whether they were then collected and restored from worship 
extant manuscripts or from oral tradition. A new '^fiJ'!,^ 

r retan ele- 

tongue (the Pehlevi or Huzvaresh) was adopted as : 
the vehicle of public worship, and the badge of the 
new dynasty; and since the Greek, the Jew, the 
Buddhist, and the Christian had all from various 
quarters penetrated to the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, it is not so difficult to understand how 
the 'reformers, teachers, prophets' who sprang up 
with this fresh outburst of Persian nationality, should 
have all departed widely from the older standards, 
or should, speaking generally, have ' formed their 
language and the whole train of their ideas on a 
Semitic model.'' 

And if the general history of the Medo-Persian The\\es- 
were thus chequered and eventful, we shall be pre- ^Testa''"^" 
pared to find no small variety in the tone of his 
religion and the texture of his sacred books. The 
whole collection of such writings, or at least of parts 
which have come down to us, is known as the Avesta, 
literally the 'Text.'' 

One chief result of modern exploration in this Relation of 
region of philology has been to demonstrate, that ^totUmT- 
whether as preserved in the original, or as translated s^nal sa- 
by Parsees, the treatises of the Avesta in their present of Persia. 

> Max Miiller, as tefore, p. gen Schriften.' Zand or Zend 

ii8; Eenan, Hist, des Langues properly means 'commentary* or 

Slmitiques, i. 77, 78, Paris, 1858. 'translation' (i.e. of ancienttexts): 

^ Spiegel, p. 45 : ' bei den spa- see Westergaard, Zendavesta, 

teren Parsen stets gebrauchte Be- 'Pref.' p. i. 
zeiclinung fiir den Text der heili- 
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Chap. III. shape can date no farther back than the Sassanian 
revival, in the time of Artaxerxes, or the third century 
of the Christian era (a.d. 226). Another of those 
results has tended to confirm and justify suspicions 
with regard to the antiquity of several writings which 
are commonly adduced as high authorities by modern 
Parsees. Of one important work (the Bundehesh) we 
may affirm with certainty that it had never existed 
in the Zend, or older dialect of Persia, but was first 
compiled in the court-language of the restoration- 
period ; while some others (as the Dahisidn and 
Desdtir) may be rejected absolutely as fabrications 
of far later centuries. Such criticisms are not, of 
course, intended to deny that many chapters of the 
Persian sacred books are capable of being carried 
back to a most venerable antiquity. Whole works 
may have been actually committed to writing as 
early as 400 B.C., for ' books of Zoroastrians' are re- 
lated^ to have perished at the time of Alexander's 
expedition. Many also of the sacred chants and cere- 
monial precepts may, as now existing, have originated 
at the epoch of the first migrations. Yet, while 
granting this, our ablest scholars seem to be persuaded 
more and more that works which have been brought 
together in the Avesta, are not only the productions 
of diiferent ages, but have all been modified and 
modernised by the intrusion of fresh matter. They 
stand, in other words, to primitive documents of the 
Ormazd-religion in substantially the same relation as 
the Prayer-Book to the Use of Sarum. 

In attempting to refer the several parts of the 
Avesta to the different epochs which produced them, 

' Cf. Westergaard'sPre/. p. i8. 
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Spiegel, the most competent of living writers on this Chap. III. 
subject/ draws attention to three separate stages oi jjifferent 
progression or development. The earliest stage, ^^p^rtsof the 
thinks, is represented by the second part of the theprobabU 
Yasna, — the liturgy or sacrificial service of the "^JL^^ 
Persians, consisting of invocations to the ' pure ' tion- 
Ormazd, to elements and energies of nature, to the The Yasna. 
spirit of the worshipper himself, and also to beneficent 
genii whose abodes are in the world invisible. The 
mode of handling theological topics is there charac- 
terised by a remarkable absence both of order and 
ptecision : every thing accounted pure and brilliant, 
beautiful and salutary, is the object of half-conscious 
homage and unreasoning worship, so that early in- 
vocations of the Yasna may be justly brought into 
comparison with the oldest hymns of the Rig- Veda. 
The next stage of that religion, according to the The Vendi- 
same authority, is represented by the Vendid&d, or 
'Law Given,' in which, besides a most incongruous 
list of remedies for earthly ills, has been narrated the 
creation of the ' sixteen holy places,' the origin and 
growth of evil and its partial overthrow as the result 
of Zoroaster's mission ; all communicated in the form 
of a dialogue between that prophet and the great 
Ormazd. As the theology of Persia has become at 
this stage far more definite and distinctive, bearing 
witness to the presence of the main ingredients which 
compose the 'Zoroastrian' system, the transition may 
perhaps be illustrated from the course pursued by 
Hindu thought in passing from the simplest form of 

' Spiegel's first notice of these quiry in his edition of the Avesta 

points was published in Weber's and elsewhere, arriving at the 

Ind. Studien (1850), i. 313 sq., same result, 
and he has since extended the in- 
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Chap. III. nature-woi'ship to the cultivated Brahmanism of the 
heroic age. The third and most important step in 
the development here indicated led to the production 
of the first part of the Yasna, and the multifarious 
The Teshts hymns and prayers collected in the Yeshts. The 
or Tashts. ^^^^ ^^^ genii of the Persian creed have now been 
classified in parallel ranks, according to their difierent 
properties : the attributes of each are clearly separated 
and dogmatically fixed : the system known as Zoro- 
aster's has attained its full proportions ; its whole 
' character is unmistakeable': while the martial and 
intolerant spirit of Sassanian princes breathing in 
their sacred books will frequently remind us of the 
terrible Siva-ism of later Hindustan, which, after 
scourging and extruding the disciples of the Buddha, 
left its dark and bloody trace on the Brdhmanical 
religion. 
Who was No sooner have we entered on a more minute in- 

akarana ? vestigation of the Perso-j^ryan dogmas than allusions 
meet us, here and there, to a mysterious Being of 
transcendent dignity, yet one whose place in the con- 
struction of that system is most difiicult to ascertain ; 
enveloped as it is in clouds and controversies, which 
have long continued to obscure the character and 
parentage of Zarathustra himself. I am referring to 
a deity entitled Zervan or Zervdna-aharana, who, 
strange to say, had sometimes been not only associated 
but identified' with Zoroaster, and described as both 
' the origin of the Medians and the father of the gods.' 



^ As, for instance, ty Moses of authority, the people of the East 

Chorene, a writer of the jth cen- identified Zervan with Sim or 

tury (Wilson's Pdrsis, p. 128). Shem (cf. Eawlinson, in Journ. 

According also to this Armenian As. Soc. xv. 245, n. 2). 
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The old opinion was, that in this member of the Chap. III. 
Persian system proofs might be discerned of a con- old hypo- 
ception bordering on the pure and spiritual mono- '''^'"'• 
theism inherited by members of the sacred family. 
Zervdna-akarana was held to designate^ a personal 
god, to whom was given the appellation, ' Time with- 
out Bounds,' or ' Uncreated Time." Philosophy had 
also learned to speak of him as ' universal Being,' as 
the grand personification of eternity, as the primordial 
and illimitable void from which creation in its vary- 
ing aspects is successively evolved. He was the 
basis of all other forms of being, whence conflicting 
powers of the phenomenal world had each derived its 
origin, and whither it was destined to revert on the 
expiring of the present strife, and the completion 
of the present cycle of existence. Zervan was, 
in other words, the Absolute, or primal essence, 
like the Tae-keih of the Confucianist, the Bythos of 
the early Gnostic, or the "Ov of Neo-Platonism. 

' While there is considerable obvious from a remarkable hymn 

unanimity in rendering Zervan of the Tasna, which Burnouf 

either 'Old' or 'Time' (==Kp((foj), translates as follows {Comment. 

the precise meaning of the adjec- sur le Ya^na, p. 559) : ' J'invoque, 

tive akarana is still matter of dis- je c^lfebre et ces lieux et ces pays, 

pute. AnquetU Duperron, the et les pares des bestiaux, et les 

first translator of the Avesta, maisons, et les lieux oCi se gardent 

renderedthe word by' sans bornes;' les grains, et les eaux, et les terres, 

but, as Sohlottmann observes, et les arbres, et cette terre et ce 

against Spiegel (Weber's Ind. ciel, et le vent pur, les astres, la 

Stud. I. 378), it is not derivable tune et le soleil, lumUres qui sont 

from the Pehlevi root -^^jp, which sans commencement, increSes, et 

gave rise to the old interpretation toutes les creations de I'etre saint 

' boundless.' It is rather (he et celeste, ceux et ceUes qui sont 

thinks with Both and others) to purs, (g^uies) maitres de puretd.' 

be explained by reference to the It has been suggested to me that 

Sanskrit aharana, ' uncaused,' as one meaning of the Sanskrit 

'uncreated' (from to'ar.a 'cause'), karana is 'the time occupied by 

That the Perso-jfryans were not the moon in passing through a 

only familiar with such epithets, small part of her orbit,' a-karana 

but were in the habit of applying might possibly have meant 'un- 

them to the heavenly bodies, is divided.' 
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Chap. III. Like them he was believed to have existed long 
before the contrariety of good and evil had been 
manifested in creation ; and accordingly the practice 
vi^as to represent him rather as a ' metaphysical ab- 
straction" dwelling in impenetrable void, than as an 
active and presiding deity ; he was said to have been 
neither ' endowed with self-consciousness' nor ' pos- 
Seaina- sessed of moral perfections.' But here, as in some 
^idenJ re- '^^^^^ cases,^ a more critical knowledge of the language, 
speeting and a juster estimate of the antiquity, of sacred docu- 
ments has modified the first conclusions of speculative 
philosophy. It is found, for instance, that so far 
from Zervan standing out conspicuous in the creed 
of ancient Persia, the allusions to him in her sacred 
writings are extremely few, as well as cursory and 
indistinct. Thus, in the principal passage cited from 
the VendiddcP in reference to this subject, Zarathustra, 
when the words are accurately rendered, has been 
merely made to say : ' What the holy-minded One 
(«'. e. Ormazd) created, he created in the boundless (or, 
the uncaused) Time.^ And in a subsequent verse, 
which forms the second important passage bearing 
on the character of Zervan, the favoured servant of 
Ormazd is bidden to ' invoke the self-created firma- 
ment, the boundless (or, the uncaused) Time, and the 
Inference breeze that works in the high places."* On a careful 
from it. scrutiny of these and other like expressions, it appears 
that only one of two inferences is really justifiable, 

' e.g. Gibbon, ch. viii. dathat. zrvSn^. akarane.' 

" See above, pp. 64 aq., on the * Ibid. § 44; of. J 55, and Spie- 

nature of the Chinese Tao. gel's essay in the Zeitschrift der 

' Farg. XIX. § 33 {Avesta, i. Deutschen morgenl 

245, ed. Spiegel). The original (1851), v. 228, 229. 

here is : ' dathat. 9pent6. mainyus. 
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either, that some elementary substratum was here said Chap. III. 
to have existed from eternity, and so to have preceded 
the formation of the visible universe, or else, that 
'uncreated Time' had been regarded as a species of 
material, in and out of which was formed that definite 
period of duration, which, according to the Perso- 
Aryans, was allotted for the lifetime of the present 
world. Such language does not, therefore, warrant 
the hypothesis that Zervan was the principal god of 
Persia, in the judgment of those writers who compiled 
her sacred books. 

It is again remarkable that the name of Zervan viUmateie- 
is never found upon the cuneiform inscriptions of ^'"'■^^ „ ?'""f 

r ^ r owe rrimal 

Darius Hystaspis. Everything beneficent is there as- Essence. 
cribed distinctly to the grace and succour of Ormazd, 
— a circumstance which, owing to the constant repe- 
tition of the formula, could hardly fail to have im- 
pressed on the explorer his belief in the ' radical and 
irreconcilable' divergence between Zervan-worship 
and the genuine system of the Perso-Aryans. Still 
there is no reasonable ground for doubting that in 
subsequent centuries, when the feeling after unity 
was re-awakened in the human spirit, and when men 
were anxious to revert, in thought at least, to some- 
thing permanent, illimitable, uncreated, — some exist- 
ence underlying and reducing into harmony the pain- 
ful contradictions of the visible universe, — a string 
of texts like those surviving in the Vendiddd were 
eagerly appropriated by more philosophic thinkers, 
till with such the name of Zervan was the recognised 
expression of belief in some great Primal Essence. 
I subjoin one extract from a later Parsee writing' of 

' The work entitled I'lmA-l- Isldm -was composed atout a.d. 
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Chap. III. considerable repute, in which thi.s theory of Zervan 
has been formally developed. The opening sentence 
strikes me as containing an allusion to the passage 
of the Vendiddd above recited : 
Example of ' In the religion of Zoroaster, it is to this effect 
such belief, declared, that God [Khudd) created every thing from 
time ; and that the Creator is Time. And for Time 
no limit has been made, and no height has been 
made, and no root has been made. And it always 
has been, and it will always be. He who has in- 
telligence even will not be able to tell whence it has 
been made. So great is its glory that there is no 
other being who can be called Creator, because the 
creation was not then made. Afterwards, fire and 
earth were created ; and from their union Eormuzd 
(Ormazd) was created. Time was the Creator, and 
this Lord has guarded the creation he has made.' 

Nor is the theory of Zervan, as here advocated, 
inconsistent with a second, which has recently pro- 
ceeded from a different quarter, viz. that this god, 
whose worship had in later times been made to rest 
on rare and dubious texts of the Avesta, was in fact 
an early importation from some foreign and non- 
Aryan system. We have reason for supposing that 
the name of Zervan is related to the ziru-banit of 
Assyrian monuments.^ The title there comes forward 
as an ordinary epithet of Bel, the Brj\o<i ap')((uo<; 
of Babylonian mythology, and therefore intimately 
connected with the thought of time.'' It is accord- 



FrobaUe 
connexion 
of Zervan 
•with the 
Bel of Ba- 
bylonia. 



1 1 26, and contains the replies of in the /oMr«. ^«. Soc. xv. 245, n. 2. 

a Parsee doctor to a Muslim in- ^ The word Zervdna, according 

quirer: see the original in "Wilson's to Spiegel, 1. 271, signifies old 

PdrsU, pp. 135, 136. (not 'time' merely), and so would 

' See Sir H. Eawlinson'a paper be a fair translation of the Semitic 
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ingly conjectured, that the knowledge of this great Chap. III. 

divinity, who, under the descriptive name Bel-itan, 

or ' Old Bel,' was once supreme in ancient Babylonia, 

had passed over to the Scythic magi, at a period 

when the different populations of that region were 

extensively intermingled. Thence the Zervan-dogma 

may have penetrated into Media, so that the divinity, 

connected by Herodotus' with ' the cycle of the 

heavens,' and incorrectly represented by him as of 

' Persian ' origin, might really correspond with the 

great Bel of ancient Babylonia : and at length, when 

the amalgamation was completed in the Magian and 

Persian creeds, and it was necessary to adjust the 

relative functions and positions of such gods as Zervan 

and Ormazd, a further precedent might be derived 

from the traditions of the Babylonian Semites, who 

had learned to venerate not only a supreme divinity 

(the Bfj\o<; apxcuo<;), but also a reflection of him, 

called the BfjXoi SevTepo';, or the 'Assyrian Hercules.'^ 

In any case we are at liberty to argue that faint The Parsee 
glimmerings of one only God, — inert, indeed, if not | 
impersonal, but still the Primal Cause of all things — 
are discernible here and there in the remains of Medo- 

tfl'S) 'wMch is found distinctly in lomng the ' account of some 
Bel-itan, or Old Bel. Spiegel in Pf^son who confused the genuine 
this matter has arrived at very Persian with a Median \i. e. Ma- 
much the same result as EawKn- gi^°]"'.'i^-' 
son, hut by a different process. „ Beide, der erste und zweiffi 
He contends especially for the ^el, eben so wie Zarvan und Or- 
Semitic origin of the Zervan- muzd, werden m emer Beziehung 
dogma, from the fact that the identificirt und in der andern 
name Zerovams itself has been unterschieden. Ahuramazda als 
preserved in Berosus among the der Absolute, Ewige Ueberwelt- 
fragmentsofthe Babylonian my- ^^^^ gedacht .ist der Zarran- 
tholoev aliarana. ScMottmann, m We- 

1 I 131, where Mr. Blakesley '''er's Ind. Stud. i. 378, 379. 
suspects that the historian is fol- 
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Chap. III. Persian heathenism ; and certainly such a dogma, 
whether viewed as the reanimation of some patriarchal 
tenet, or as due to interchanges of religious thought 
with Scythic and Semitic tribes, or as the product 
of a speculative yearning to resolve all contrarieties 
of the visible world into an ultimate and higher unity, 
is often traceable in the literature of modern Parsees.' 
Yet, on the other hand, so long as our chief guides 
into this region are the sacred books of ancient Persia, 
and the monuments belonging to the age of Darius 
Hystaspis, we are no less under the necessity of 
urging in reference to Zervdna-akarana,^ that his 
worship was unknown to all the early generations of 
the Aryan settlers. He must therefore be eliminated 
from discussions of the Perso- Aryan theology ; and 
the rather, since his name, whenever first admitted 
in that system, had produced in it no sensible effect. 
Zervdna was from first to last a colourless abstraction. 



not, how- 
ever, trace- 
able in the 
Avesta. 



' The following extract from 
Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee's work 
The Parsees, pp. 250, 251, will 
remind some readers of the strong 
assertions made by Eam-mohun 
Hoy and other half-Christianized 
Hindds as to the primitive theo- 
logy of the Vedas : ' The religion 
propounded by him [Zoroaster] is 
a simpleformoftheism,recognising 
but one God,the Creator, Euler,and 
PreserTor of the universe, without 
form, invisible. To Him is as- 
signed a place above all, and to 
Him every praise is to be given 
for all the good in this world, 
and all the blessings we enjoy. 
Zoroastrianism does not require 
any image of God to be made for 
the purpose of worship, as to Him 
is attributed no form, shape, or 
colour. He is an immense light, 



from which aE glory, bounty, and 
goodness flow. He is represented 
as the mightiest, tihe most just, 
and the most benevolent. His 
mercies are as boundless as His 
being. The adoration or worship 
of any other object is blasphe- 
mous.' The author of such lan- 
guage would most probably ex- 
plam the countless 'invocations' 
addressed in the Tasna to the 
various forms of created nature as 
no more than pious remembrances 
of high and noble objects : cf. 
Wilson, Fdrsl Religion, pp. 265 sq. 
' Kawlinson and Spiegel are 
quite at one on this point. The 
latter writes {Avesta, Exc. i. 27 1) : 
* In dera ganzen persischen ur- 
spriinglichen Eeligionssysteme ist 
diese Lehre ein Misston.' 
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whicli Parsees are even now accustomed to esteem Chap. hi. 
the mere equivalent of ' eternity.' 

If we, accordingly, neglect this foreign and in- Ormazd 
trusive element, we find that the theology derivable ^^„ 
from the pages of the Avesta' is, in form at least, 
completely dualistic. A belief in two great prin- 
ciples, of rival power and contradictory functions, 
is conspicuously set forth in every portion of those 
writings, or at least in all the portions where the 
language of the worshipper does not betray the in- 
fluence of incurable polytheism. The rival principles 
of Medo-Persia are Ahura-mazda^ (Ormazd), the 
good divinity, and Agra-mainyus (Ahriman), the 
' Evil-minded.' 

Now with reference to Ormazd, it must be granted Attributes 
that he is not only, in accordance with his title, 'god "f^™"'^- 
of the Aryans,' but has also been at times invested 
with high honours and prerogatives which suffice 
almost to lift him to the rank of the Supreme In- 
teUigence. He is the sovereign judge, the sovereign 
excellence, the sovereign knowledge: 'greatest, best, 
most beautiful, the strongest, most intelligent, most 
graceful, and most holy." Everything, so far as 
it is elevated in its aim, and noble in its nature, 
was the product of his hand : he is the ' Maker of 

' The monuments are not in- make no mention of Satan.' 
eluded in this statement, because, ^ On the various etymologies 
with one exception where the of this -word, see Bumouf, Com- 
'god of lies' is glanced at, they mentaire sur le Yagna, pp. 70 sq.; 
contain no traces of the Persian Wilson, Pdrsi Religion^ p. no. 
dualism. Their silence, however, Another name or title of Ormazd, 
with regard to Ahriman is well viz. Spento-mainyus^ 'the Holy- 
explained ia Rawlinson's Herod- minded,' brings him into more 
otus, Vol. 1. p. 427, n. 4, where direct antagonism with the ' Evil- 
we are reminded that ' the public minded.' 
documents of modem countries ^ Vendiddd, Farg. xix. § 47, 
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Chap. III. the pure creation ;' more exalted than the brilliant, 
fertilising Mithra, ruler of a spacious province, and 
gifted with ten thousand eyes ; superior also to the 
holy Sraosha, the author of abundance, bearing in 
his hand the instruments of vengeance to chastise 
a multitude of evil spirits.' One example taken from 
the Yasna^ will exhibit all these varied characteristics 
in a single group : ' I invoke and celebrate the creator 
Ahura-mazda, luminous, resplendent, best and great- 
est, excellent in strength and in perfection, most in- 
telligent, most lovely, eminent in purity, possessing 
the good knowledge, source of pleasure, who created 
us, who fashioned us, who feeds us, most accomplished 
of intelligent beings.' 
Amshas- In the train of this divinity, or at times asso- 

pands: elating with him as possessors of the same exalted 
nature, are six other spiritual beings, genii of the 
world of light. The common name 'amshaspand' 
[amesha-spenta, or ' immortal holy one ') is equally 
applied to all these seven intelligences ; each has 
special days in every month devoted to his honour; 
though expressions, we must also grant, are never 
wanting where Ormazd is ranked indefinitely above 
the others, and regarded as the luminous chief and 
pro- ' lord of the amshaspands.'^ It is probable, as hinted 
in a previous chapter,^ that this frequent limitation 



baile ori- 
gin, 



' Ibid. §5 51 — 53 : cf. Spiegel's undAmschaspandeunddenhimin- 

Studien, in Zeitsch. Deutsch, morg. lischen Verstand aus seinem eigmen 

Gesell. V. 223, 224. In a passage Zichtemid mit dem Jubelmfe der 

there translated from the Minolc- '.mendlichen Zeit.' 

hired (a work of the Sassanian ^ Bumouf, Comment, p. 146. 

age) we notice an endeavour to ^ Wilson, as above, p. 1 29. On 

establish some original co-opera- the names of the amshaspands, see 

tion between Ormazd andZerv^na- Bumouf, as before, pp. 147 — 174. 

akarana ; 'Der Schbpfer Ormazd '' Above, p. 267 . 
ersohuf diese Welt und Creaturen 
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of the ' holy ones ' to seven has reference to the Chap. III. 
primitive worship of the heavenly bodies, the sun, 
the moon, and the five planets. Light, in its most in light- 
elemental form, had fascinated the imagination of the """'"'"i'- 
early Aryan, and at first, perhaps as the appropriate 
symhol of the Godhead, had suggested the generic 
name of his divinities.' The sun-god (Savitri) was 
celebrated by the Hindii poet in the oldest of the 
Vaidic hymns ; and consequently, when his kinsmen 
paid their homage to the gorgeous sky of Persia, it 
was not unlikely that they all continued to associate 
some ideas of the invisible world with the more 
brilliant of the heavenly bodies. The great lord of 
light, proceeding on his course in peerless dignity 
and beauty, was the 'eye' of Ormazd himself; the 
lesser lights were his attendants, shining by his 
splendour and executing bis behests; and thus, in 
spite of all the systematising of the first mythology 
which resulted in the formal 'dualism of Zoroaster,' 
the old practice^ of ascribing personality to sun and 
moon and stars, and so exalting them to objects of 
religious worship, was perpetuated in the Persian 
system to the close of its existence. 

But as physical light appears to be involved in The Evxi- 
deadly striie with physical darkness, so the glory o»i. 
of Ormazd was ever liable to diminution and eclipse 
beneath the shade of Ahriman, his lying, 'evil- 
minded,' and corrupting adversary. In the strength 

' Above, Vol. I. p. 177. I'astre Taschter (Tistrya), lumi- 

^ The following is M. Bumouf s neux, resplendissant ; et la lune, 

version of a hymn in the Yasna qui garde le germe du tauxeau; 

[Comment, p. 375): 'Je celebre, et le soleil, souverain, coursier 

i'iuvoque Ahura et Mithra, flev^s, rapide, ceil d' AMira-mazda ; Mith- 

immortels, purs ; et les ustres, ra, chef des provinces.' 

creations saiides et celestes; et 

VOL. II. 25 
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Chap. III. imparted to such contrasts by the Medo-Persian creed 

consists its grand peculiarity.' 
Dualism "We must not suppose, indeed, with some living 

"ia/to^Pet- writers, that dualism was utterly unknown in all 
*»'"• other heathen countries. Typhon's place in reference 

to Osiris was in many points analogous to that of 
Ahriman, the rival of Ormazd." The Brahman, also, 
could discourse of deep and irremediable antagonisms 
between the laws of matter and of spirit; and in 
some of the non-Aryan tribes of India,' to say nothing 
of American and other distant parallels, the two great 
members of the pantheon are the Sun, or light-god, 
and his wife, the Earth ; the latter being adverse to 
the former as evil to good, yet both of them esteemed 
the fitting objects of religious worship. Still the 
shape assumed by Persian dualism is so peculiar, the 
antagonistic forces are so nearly balanced, and the 
contrast has been carried out so rigorously in its 
details, that we are justified in treating this as a 
distinctive feature in the history of religious thought. 
Ji-an and In Persia also, even more than Egypt,* the rela- 

tions of the two chief gods reflect the physical cir- 
cumstances of the country and the struggles of the 
early population. While their brethren on the Sutlej 
were invoking Indra and his host to aid in the ex- 

i Sir H. Eawlinson has gone 419) argues that the contrast was 

so far as to conjecture that it was less definitely established in the 

the rise of this ' dualistic heresy ' Egyptian system ; for if not ' we 

which led to the original disrup- should find other gods whose at- 

tion of the Aryan tribes. tributes are beneficent assailed by 

2 Plutarch, -De Iside et Osiride, other Typhons.' 
after describing the malignity of ^ gge the extracts from Major 

Typhon, proceeds (c. xlvi.) to Macpherson's paper on the religion 

speak of Zoroastrian dualism as of the Khonds, above, Vol. i. pp. 

something akin to that of Egypt ; 372 sq. 
but Mr, Kenrick {Ane. Egypt, i. ■• Above, pp. 277 — 279. 
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pulsion of the dark-complexioned ' Dasyus,' the first Chap. III. 
settlers in Iran were waging a like contest with the 
' hostile ones,' the Tutryai (Turanians). Every inch 
they rescued from the natives was a triumph won 
from Ahriman by timely succours of Ormazd ; while 
in the lengthened fluctuations of that contest they 
heheld an image of the warfare ever raging in the 
spirit-world, where powers of good and evil, moral 
light and moral darkness, had alternate mastery. 
As from the fiat of Ormazd proceeded all the good 
things of creation, Ahriman had the terrific privilege Eni cre- 
of creating and transmitting evil.^ Every thing that "'^f.f-^' 
tended to impede the propagation of life and purity 
and light, or interrupted the benignant flow of order 
and prosperity, was imputed to the envious rage of 
the arch-demon, ever battling from a species of 
necessity within the borders of his rival. One of 
these co-ordinate powers was thus an object of desire 
and reverence, and as such received the willing hom- 
age of all worshippers, the frequent prayer, the grate- 
ful offering ; while, on turning towards Ahriman, the 
object of men's dread and horror, prayer itself was 
changed to abject deprecation, and sacrifice became 
no better than a weapon or a charm for warding off 



' Spiegel, in Zeitsch. Deutsch. books, it is difficult to understand 

rmrg. Gesell. v. 223. The Vaidic how an intelligent writer like 

equivalent in ifirj/d, 'hostile.' Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee {Farsees, 

^ Thus in the opening Fargard p. 255) can argue that Aliriman 

of the Tendiddd, as soon as it is ' should be taken in an allegorical 

mentioned that Ormazd had ere- sense, to denote the cause of the 

ated any pure locality, the addition temptation under which man often 

imiformly follows : ' ' Dann schuf falls into evil.' The personality 

eine Opposition desselben Agra- of Aliriman is quite as cleai-ly 

maiuyus, der voll Tod ist.' After stated as the personality of Or- 

Btatements such as this, eontinu- mazd. 
ally repeated in his own sacred 
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Chap. III. calamity/ To illustrate the old ideas on this suhject, 

The homi- I may mention that a hideous serpent, which in Egypt 

cidai ser- y^g^^ connected with Typhonic malice/ was in Persia 

also the peculiar agent of the Evil-minded. Hence, 

indeed, arose the fancy that of salutary effects believed 

to flow in primitive times from the great homa-sacri- 

fice the foremost was the generation of a warrior, who 

might slay ' the homicidal serpent, with three necks, 

with three heads, with six eyes, and with a thousand 

forces, — that remorseless god, who destroys purity, 

that sinner who ravages the worlds, whom Ahriman 

created the chief foe of purity, in the existing world, 

for the annihilation of the purity of the worlds." 

Devs, the Exactly as the projects of Ormazd were carried 

of (T^sr**-* out by six immediate ministers or colleagues, Ahriman 

pands. ere long was made the centre of a circle of malignant 

spirits, sons of darkness ; six of whom, the devs 

[daevas), stand arrayed in deadly strife against the 

luminous amshaspands. The two orders had thus 

' Plutarch, as before, c. xivi. angels and good genii, are more 
Among the other multitudinous properly considered as ideal pro- 
objects iuToked in the Yasna, totypes of actual intelligences (of. 
frequent mention is made of the WUson, Pdrsl Religion, pp. 130, 
Izeds, a class of gods or genii 131). Every thing in nature, up 
which at times are scarcely dis- to Ormazd himself [Vendiddd, 
tinguishable from the Amshas- xix. 46), has its own special 
pands. They are saluted as ' the Fermr : and occasionally such 
most worthy of the masters of model beings were supposed to 
purity, the most praiseworthy, form a vast spiritual army fighting 
the most pervading, the delight on the side of the good Principle, 
of the master, the pure master of passing also between earth and 
purity.' The highest member of heaven, and carrying the devo- 
this order would appear to have tions of ' pure' men to the feet of 
been Mithra. We have again Ormazd (DoUinger, Meidenthum, 
considerable difficulty in deter- p. 362). 
mining the precise nature and = Above p. 284, n. i. 
functions of another class of spirits ^ TTanslateihjBurnonf, Mudes, 
mentioned in the Yasna, viz. the ^ljeDie\iJLomaj' in Journal Asiat. 
Fervers or Fravashis, which, al- (1S44), iv. 493. 
though reminding us of guardian 
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formed so many pairs of strong antitheses : they Chap. III. 
personated in the one case high and salutary pro- 
perties, as life and goodness, truth and plenty, and 
the element of fire itself considered as a source of 
happiness ; they personated in the other case destruc- 
tion, malice, lying, penury, and elemental fire that 
shrivels and devours. 

The question now is. Are we justified in speaking Dmlism, 
of the Persian form of dualism as absolute and eternal ? ''f^f*'^ "* 

absolute or 

Were the powers in conflict so equipotent, the ele- as tempo- 
ments of good so hopelessly and so inextricably ™'^^' 
blended with the elements of evil, that mankind must 
ever groan between the terrible contrariety ? 

Such is often said to be the character of genuine 
' Zoroastrianism' ; and little or nothing, I am bound 
to mention, is detected in the ancient books of Persia 
that necessitates an opposite conclusion. In those 
writings, the two kingdoms almost uniformly stand 
in harsh and absolute antagonism ; on one side there 
is primal Good producing and reviving good, and on 
the other, primal evil, which, possessed of a co-ordin- 
ate power, is working, and must ever work, disorder 
and decomposition. It appears, moreover, that belief 
in this most rigorous form of dualism had been per- 
petuated in a Persian sect entitled Magusasans, while 
the influence which it once exerted is perhaps still 
more distinctly to be traced in the projection of the 
Manichsean heresy. 

Mani, we should here remember, lived and taught Manieha- 
at Babylon in the third century after Christ, and in ""*' 
the mythic names attributed to his pupils (Buddas,' 

^ The old reading ^(?&s is now Ind. Alt. iii. 406). 
corrected into Buddas (Lassen's 
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Helation of 
Manichee- 
ism to 
Zoroastri- 
anism. 



Chap. III. Thomas, Hermas) may be found not only proof of his 
reputed influence, but allusion to particular systems 
of belief which he attempted, not long after the 
Sassanian revival, to amalgamate with the Ormazd- 
religion. 

It is foreign to our purpose to inquire in what 
degree the Buddhist, Christian, and Hellenic elements 
were intermixed' by him with genuine ' Zoroastrian- 
ism'j but as none of those foreign systems can be 
charged with teaching the dogma of two opposite and 
co-eternal principles, we may conclude that in the 
view of Mdni, who insisted ever on such dogma, it 
was held to be a genuine heirloom of the ancient 
Persian worthies. On the other hand, as Mani him- 
self is said to have been barbarously put to death 
upon the charge of falsifying the pure religion of 
Zoroaster, we are not at once entitled to draw positive 
inferences, as to the early character of that religion, 
from accounts which have descended to us of the 
Manichffian heresy. 
Fresh It must, indeed, be granted that so far as our 

the doctrine V^''^^^^'^'^^'"^ question is concerned, the language used 
ofimity. by Persians in the fifth century after Christ again 
implied a prevalent disposition to reduce all contra- 
rieties of the physical and moral world into an ab- 
stract unity. For that Zervanism was then at least 
a primary article of their faith, the following extract 
from the proclamation" of a Persian general (a.d. 450) 
will abundantly establish : 



F. C. Bauer, Das Manichdische 
gionssystem, followed, in the 
main, by Lassen, contends that in 
those particulars where Manichae- 
ism separated itself from the ' doc- 
trine of Zoroaster,' it came nearer 
to Hinda systems and especially 



to Buddhism. On the strange 
way in which Zoroaster [Zapdiits), 
Buddha, Christ, and Mini were 
associated on a level by some of 
the Mediseval Manichaeans, see 
Vol. I. p. 34, n. •^. 
2 The author of it was Mihr 
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" Before the heavens and the earth were, the Chap. III. 



great god Zruan (Zervan) prayed a thousand years, Myt)ie cm- 
and said, ' If I, perhaps, should have a son named ^7™« 
Vormist (Ormazd), who will make the heavens and with Or- 
the earth.' And he conceived two in his body, one joirimm. 
by reason of his prayer, and the other because he 
said Perhaps. When he knew that there were two 
in his body, he said, ' Whichever shall come first, 
to him will I give over my sovereignty.' He who 
had been conceived in doubt passed through his body 
and went forth. To him spake Zruan: 'Who art 
thou?' He said, 'I am thy son Vormist.' To him 
said Zruan : ' My son is light and fragrant breathing ; 
thou art dark and of evil disposition.' As this ap- 
peared to his son exceedingly harsh, he (Zruan) gave 
him the empire* for a thousand years. When the 
other son was born to him, he called him Vormist. 
He then took the empire from Ahriman, gave it to 
Vormist, and said to him, ' Till now I have prayed 
to thee, now thou must pray to me.' And Vormist 
made heaven and earth ; Ahriman on the contrary 
brought 'forth evil." 

Nerseh, grand vizier of Iran. It sions to tie same mythe in Theo- 

Taa addressed to the Armenians, dore of Mopsuestia, who says, in 

and has been preserved in the speaking of Zervan {apxr)y1>v irdv- 

Sistory of Vartan by an Armenian tuv), that while making a libation 

bishop Elisffius (pp. ii, 12, trans- (? of the homa-plant), 'Iva reKri 

lated by Neumann, Lond. 1830). rhv 'OpfiiffSay, ^rexey iicdvov KaX 

The account respecting Zervan Tiiv 'S.aTavav. 
and the two derived intelligences ' The priority of birth and em- 

(Ormazd and Ahriman) agrees pire here attributed to the Evil 

substantially with that transmitted One has a most striking parallel 

by another Armenian writer of in the dualistio system of the 

the 5th century after Christ : see Bogomiles (of the 1 2th century 

the Refutation des Seetes, par Ez- after Christ) : see Hardwick's 

■^Sj PP' 75 ^1'> (translated into Middle Age, pp. 303 sq. There 

French by De Plorival, Paris, also Satanael is the first-bom, and 

1853). DoUinger (p. 360, note) is entrusted for a season with the 

has also pointed out distinct allu- chief administration of the world. 
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Chap. III. In accordance with the hopeful spirit that gave 
Moral im- being, both to this and other kindred mythes, the 
mythes!'"'' reign of the good Principle, though subsequent in 
point of time, was represented as far mightier and 
more lasting than the reign of evil. Ahriman, the 
child of doubt, shall be hereafter superseded.' On 
the expiration of some dark millenium, he shall cease 
to be the terror of all pure and upright beings, while 
his rival, raised to the administration of the kingdom, 
shall create a second order of superior spirits, or at 
least initiate some remedial process, by which all 
things now existing may revert to their original con- 
dition. In other words, the ancient Persian could 
descry beneath the manifold contradictions of the 
actual world an aboriginal unity, nay, could hear 
amid them all the promise of some blessed restoration. 
Hope of Faint, indeed, and broken were the whispers of 

mtimate ' , ' ,„... 

triumph, that promise. Often the mere echo of instinctive 
longings under which the heart of man had ached 
in every region of the ancient world, it was devoid 
of all historic basis, and was pointing onward to no 
definite fulfilment ; yet in spite of its intrinsic weak- 
ness, and in spite of all the clouds in which it was 
involved by desperate speculations on the origin of 
evil, a belief in some such promise, — a belief in the 
superior majesty of truth and her eventual triumph, — 

' These peculiarities of the later Sohlageu aufhbrt.' And in a 
Persian creed are fiiUy established second, after describing the effects 
in passages brought to light hy of the Evil Principle, it is added : 
J. MuUer, in 1843, and subse- ■ 'Es war (eine Zeit), da er nicht 
quently considered by Spiegel, in war in diesen Geschijpfen, und es 
the Zeitschrift der Deutsch. mor- wird sein (eine Zeit), da er nicht 
genldnd.Gesellschaft{i%^i),Y.2i^. sein wird in den Geschopfen.' 
One of such passages affirms in The same idea of Ahriman's event- 
reference to Ahriman : ' Aber es ual overthrow occurs in Plutarch, 
wird eine Zeit - sein, wo sein Be Isid. et Osir. 0. XLVii. 
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had been always lingering in the Persian mind. We Chap. III. 
may hereafter have occasion to observe that under 
the Sassanian monarchs, some at least of the more 
popular traditions on this subject bore no slight re- 
semblance to the Messianic prophecies transmitted in 
the Hebrew Church. 

As special virtue had been constantly ascribed to Armour of 
words of Ormazd, it was by these, as parts of his J^„ IJ 
offensive armour, that the good man was commissioned -P""'*- 
to do battle with the swarming hosts of darkness. 
For example, when the Evil One demanded' of Za- 
rathustra ' By whose word wilt thou smite, by whose 
word wilt thou destroy ?' the ' holy man' is said to 
have replied : ' A mortar and a bowl, the homa and 
the words which Ormazd has spoken, these are my 
best weapons.' Nor did victory over Ahriman consist 
in mere escape from present physical suffering, and 
in larger and more sparkling cups of temporal pros- 
perity.^ Here the Persian, of historic times at least, 
was far superior to his kinsman whose importunate 
prayer for cows and horses and the like was heard 
pervading all the oldest invocations of the Veda. In 
the measure of her moral sensibility, Persia may be 
fairly ranked among the brightest spots of ancient 
heathendom. 

The ' holy man,' indeed, of the Avesta, is often Largeness 
a mere synonym for ' worshipper of Ormazd,' yet ex- f^fj^l^ 
cellence, it should not be forgotten, is confined no9'^i^^i»ff 
longer to descendants of a priestly class dissevered t/wOrmazd- 
by impassable gulphs from all below them : not to '■*>'<"»• 

' VendidM, xix. 28 — 32, where sind die Worte, welche alle Dae- 
I follow Spiegel's Yersion: cf. x. vas schlagen.' 
25, B(j. In § 28 we are told 'Dies ^ Cf. above, Vol. i. p. 181. 
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Chap. III. the possessor of recondite knowledge, and the lordly 
founder of some philosophic school ; not even to the 
ardent devotee recoiling from the din and business of 
the world, and seeking in the silence of the jungle 
a sure refuge from its perils and seductions. Purity 
is there made possible for all : in all it is connected 
with incessant warfare, and in all dependent on exact 
conformity to the Ormazd-religion, ' in thought, in 
word, in deed.' Deflection from its precepts is the 
only cause of permanent disaster. Servants of Or- 
mazd, unfortified by prayer and sacrifice, may yield 
to the temptations of the Evil One, and as the fruit 
of their misdeeds may undergo a lengthened term of 
penance. The body also must in every case event- 
ually succumb beneath the iron yoke of death, the 
ruthless minister of Ahriman, and then communicate 
a portion of its own ' impurity' to all who come in 
contact with it. Still so long as any man was held 
to have continued in the number of the ' pure,' it was 
believed that saving efficacy issued to his spirit from 
the law of Ormazd ; that law ' taking away all the 
evil thoughts, words and actions of a pure man, as 
the strong fleet wind purifies the heaven.'^ 
Fersim A cursory glance at precepts and prescriptions 

ideas of of the Vendiddd will serve, however, to convince us 

purity, ... 

that in Persia, as in Egypt, the idea of 'purity' had 
always been extremely superficial and unspiritual. 
It involved but little more than a punctilious com- 
pliance with established rites and ceremonies. Starting 
from the thought that every thing in nature was intrin- 
sically either ' clean' or ' unclean,' — a production either 
of Ormazd the good divinity, or else of the impure 
' Vendiddd, iii. 149. 
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arch-demon, — the Old Persian was at least as anxious Chap. III. 

to escape from bodily defilement/ or from contact 

with material things possessed by Ahriman, as to 

exemplify the higher moral qualities of which that 

Evil One had introduced the hideous negations. On Fractieai 

the other hand, it is apparent that the consciousness If'theOid 

of an unceasing conflict in the spirit-world had kept Persian. 

alive the habit of discriminating between moral light 

and moral darkness, and produced in many hearts 

a deep abhorrence of the evil, and a resolute yearning 

after good. The Persian had been commonly one of 

the least compromising, if not also the most active 

and most truthful, nations of antiquity.^ Accustomed 

to regard the universe in general as one mighty 

battle-field, the genuine worshipper of Ormazd had 

also tenanted his own immediate sphere with foes 

innumerable : his mission was to aid in counteracting 

the unwearied malice of the devs, to vindicate the 

cause of right and truth against the advocates of 

wi-ong and falsehood; and the stern intolerant spirit 

breathed by despots like Cambyses indicates the 

natural product of that system of religion, when 

directed by unflinching hands. 

Indeed the Persian monarchs may be fitly taken 
as at once the visible centres and the highest practical 

• On this subject, see, for in- to justify the supposition that any 

stance, Vendid. vii. 193 — 196. creature is essentially unclean, or 

Khode [Die heilige Sage des Zend- that certain animals are produced 

volks, pp. 453 s(j. Frankfurt, 1820) by the creative energy of an Evil 

in discussing such passages at- Principle. 

tempts to establish an absolute ^ Bumouf, Etudes, in the Journ. 

identity of view in the Avesta Asiat. (1840), p. 324, regards the 

and the Old Testament: but what- importance assigned to the ' sen- 

ever may be urged with regard to timent of human personality and 

some particulars, there is certainly morality' as the best feature of 

not a word in the Books of Moses ' Zoroastrianism.' 
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Chap. III. illustrations of the Medo-Persian theology. Un- 

Sighposi- checked alike by the intrigues and admonitions of 

tioTiofthe ^ dominant priesthood, such as that which flourished 

Mngs. at the ancient court of Oude, or Thebes, or Memphis, 

they stood forward the supreme reflections, if not 

King-wor- actual incarnations, of the glory of Ormazd.' The 

**'^^' warm and flexible polytheism of their subjects had 

been earnestly directed towards them.^ They seemed 

to be entrusted with the sole administration of the 

light-kingdom, as the Pharaohs of an earlier period 

were the children of the Sun." Their court was an 

inferior copy of the court of Ormazd : on grand or 

critical occasions they convoked a solemn council, 

the idea of which, in form and number, had been 

borrowed from the brilliant circle of divine amshas- 

pands ; and as ' words of Ormazd' himself were deemed 

most sacred and oracular, the law of ancient Persia 

had been taken from the lips of her great despot, 

who by placing his own signet on the harshest of 

decrees could render them irrevocable. 

' Thug, when Themistocles Hengstenherg, Genuineness of 

(Plutarch. Them. c. xxvii.) wished Daniel, pp. 103 sq., Edinb. 1847. 

to be presented to the king, he '' Xmtm, Alex.vr. 11, mentions 

was told by the Persian Artabanus a report that this TrpotTKivTiffts 

that he must first submit to offer began with Cyrus ; A4yerai rhv 

worship * to the image of god the irpcSrov TrpocKvi^ridrjvat avSpdnruv 

preserver of all things,' {i. e. of Kipov koX M rijJSe 4ii,fi.e7ycu 

Ormazd). Curtius (viir. 5) in like nepa-ais re Kal M'fiSois T^Se tJ)i' 

maimer says expressly, ' Persas TaTr€iv6TT}ra. 

reges suos inter deos colere ;' see 3 Above, p. 252. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Alleged Affinities of the Medo-Persian Creed 
to Hebraism and Christianitij . 

OuTOJ Aeyef K6plos d &ehs r^ xpiffrij? iiov Kvpco, ov ^Kpi.rriffa TTJs 
S^lias. . .'Eyct) Kvpios 6 Sehs, Ka.1 ovk e(rrti/ ^rt tzK^v e/tou 6e6s. 
evia'xvo'd (Te, Ka\ ovk ^Seis f^e. 'lya yif^trtv ol ait" d.i/aroKoii' 
rjKiov Kal ol airb SufTfj-av, Sn oiiK ^tti 0eos irX'^v ifiov. ey^ 
Kiipios 6 ©eis, Kal oitK iffTiv en. iy^ & KaracTKevdo-as (pwSt 
leal TTOiiiffas (T/ctjTOyj <5 iroiicv eip'i)vi}V, koX Kri^uv KaKd. iyi> 
K6pios 6 0eis, & TTQiuy irduTa ravra. Isa. xlv. I — 7. (LXX.) 

The second period in her lifetime when the Hebrew Chap. IV. 
Church was forced into more lasting and direct com- 'rhTot^ 
munication with the heathen of surrounding countries Captivity. 
must he dated from the middle of the eighth century 
before the Christian era. As the prelude to a general 
deportation of the Ten Tribes, the settlers in the 
Trans-Jordanic province had been carried captive to 
Assyria under Tiglath-Pileser (2 Kings xv. 29) ; and 
at length, about the year 600, a large portion of the 
feeble remnant, stricken by a like calamity, had run 
the risk of being quite extinguished under the tre- 
mendous despotism, which formed in every age a 
vivid type of the ungodlike and unchristianlike, — 
Babylon the Great. 

The exile was itself, howevei', the effect/ and not Cauus of 

it. 
^ See above, pp. 357 — 360. 
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Chap. IV. the cause, of cravings after ' all the abominations of 
the heathen.' From the period of the Exodus the 
leaders of the Hebrew nation had been ever struggling 
with this downward, retrogressive tendency. ' The 
Lord God of their fathers sent to them by His mes- 
sengers, rising up betimes and sending... but they 
mocked the messengers of God and despised His 
words and misused His prophets, until the wrath of 
the Lord arose against His people, till there was no 

Effects of remedy' (2 Chron. sxxvi. 15, 16). Yet penal though 
it was, the isolation of the Hebrews in the ' wilderness 
of the nations' had been also meant as a corrective 
discipline, and actually conduced by visible stages 
to the culture and the exaltation of the Church. 
Henceforth, as Jew and Christian have alike ac- 
knowledged, there was far less disposition to relapse 
into the bondage of the old polytheism. Closer 
contact with the creed and institutions of his heathen 
taskmasters had wakened in the spirit of the Hebrew 
exile a more deep and passionate longing not for 
Salem only, but the worship of his fathers' God. 
He bowed no more in adoration of the graven image, 
nor of elements and heavenly bodies : he no longer 
substituted a personification of recurring processes in 
animal or vegetable nature for the ' God of the spirits 

New phases of all flesh.' It is again observable that the trying 

0/ octme. pgj.jQ(j of captivity, when the Hebrew could no longer 
celebrate the ritual worship of his fathers, was selected 
as the aptest time' for inculcating lessons of Divine 
wisdom on the subject of a new oeconomy and a truer 
service of the heart : while prophecies of the Messiah, 
in accordance with the law of progress and expansion 

' Vol. 1. pp. 151 sq. 
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which obtains in all their earlier stages, had been Chap. IV. 
now detached more plainly from the thought of 
national triumph or disaster, and invested with their 
fullest form and their most spiritual expression. 

But while sacred writers on the one hand trace Modem 
that exile to the heathenish temper of the chosen ™^J^;„„ 
people, and attribute on the other hand the restoration the effect of 
of the Hebrews to a signal act of mercy following uvityf' 
their profound repentance, the assailants of revealed 
religion have persisted in affirming that the sojourn 
of the Jews in Babylonia was the time when, most 
of all, they had deflected from the creed of Abraham 
and David, when the priest and prophet also, equally 
besotted by the popular love of heathenism, had 
joined in the adulteration of the choicest truths com- 
mitted to their keeping. With the sole exception 
of a faithful remnant, whose descendants must be 
sought for (it is now discovered) in the sect of the 
Sadducees, the great community returned from Baby- 
lon, so infected with the superstitions of the foreign 
despot, that the doctors of the subsequent period (not 
excepting Christ and the Apostles) had been all un- 
able or unwilling to shake off the dominant delusion. 
As the traces of Egyptian heathenism were freely 
pointed out, by this class of critics, in the ritual 
institutions of the ancient Hebrew, they proceed to 
argue that a worse corruption in respect of doctrine 
had resulted from his long familiarity with the Zendic 
literature of Medo-Persia. 

Now in estimating this momentous question it is with what 
doubtless of the first importance to observe that ^'^J ^Zluimism 
influences exerted on the Hebrews by the votaries -were the 
of the Ormazd-religion must have always, in the irougiitin 

contact ? 
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Chap. IV. period of the exile, been extremely slender and in- 
direct. The principal scene of transportation was 
not Persia Proper ; and although the natives of some 
Median cities where those exiles were dispersed might 
then have been, in part at least, related ethnologically 
to their Perso-Aryan neighbours, the religion which 
prevailed in Media,' before the accession of Darius 
Hystaspis, and perhaps still later, was the element- 
worship of the Scythic Magi, — not the formal and 
elaborate dualism connected with the name of Zoro- 
aster and proclaimed at large in the Avesta. It 
would further seem that actual conquerors of the 
Hebrew nation, the Assyrians or Chaldseo-Babylo- 
nians, not the Medo-Persians, are the people to whose 
creed we should most reasonably turn in searching 
for an explanation of the change alleged to have 
passed over the theology of the conquered. Is there, 
then, enough of general similarity in the ideas of 
ancient Babylonians and of Hebrews after the Cap- 
tivity, to warrant us in carrying this investigation 
far into details? I answer, that no contrast could 
have well been greater. The mythology of Babylonia 
from the oldest period to the Achsemenian conquest" 
will exhibit scarcely any trace of dualism, which 
forms, as we have seen, the most distinctive property 
of the Persian system, and which Hebrews are sup- 



General 
clmracter 
of Baby- 
lonian my- 
thology. 



' See above, pp. 368, 369. 

2 Its main identity at very dif- 
ferent periods is affirmed by Sir 
H. Rawlinson, Journ. As. Soc. xv. 
253, n. 3. In a special Essay on 
the subject (Rawlinson's Herod. 
I. 584 Bq.,) the absence of all 
trace of dualism is more distinctly 
pointed out. Perhaps one of the 



most remarkable features of the 
Babylonian mythology is the high 
rank there awarded to the Moon- 
god: see above, p. 132, where 
moon-worship, as exemplified in 
old religions of America, is con- 
nected with the thought of some 
great evil principle. 
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posed to have eventually adopted. That religion, on Chap. IV. 
the contrary, had ever been ' a very gross polytheism,' 
which is said in general grouping to have borne no 
small resemblance to ' the mythological systems of 
Greece and Eome ;" and therefore must have differed 
Mo coelo from the creed of the Old Testament, alike 
hefore and after the Babylonish captivity. I shall 
accordingly dismiss at once the oft-repeated fallacy 
which professes to connect the Hebrew exiles with 
the advocates of the Ormazd-religion, or, despairing 
of this pretext, throws together^ into one the motley 
tenets of Magi, of Perso-Aryans and of Babylonians, 
gives the general name of ' dualism' to the incongruous 
compound, and concludes by arguing that the Jews 
who ' spent the long years of their captivity' in the 
midst of it ' returned not unimbued with the super- 
stitions of their masters.' 

The unfairness of such arguments must not, how- Existence 
ever, tempt us to deny the fact that striking parallel- fj^^l^, 
isms do really exist between traditions now surviving tween the 
in the sacred books of Persia and some doctrines oi „„^pg,.. 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. What may *»«« "2/*- 
he the real ground of such resemblances, the age 
when they are first apparent, and the aspect they 
are calculated to assume in reference to the character 
and claims of Christianity, are questions calling for 
minute investigation : but since no competent scholar 
is prepared to say that the Avesta in its present 
shape is clearly traceable further back than the third 

' Rawlinson'a Herod, i. 586. ism was the creed of the Medes, 

^ This is done, for instance, in Persians, and Babylonians.' If by 

Dr. Donaldson's Christian Ortho- ' creed of the Medes' we are to 

fcy, p. IC12, where, unconscious, undei-atand pure 'Magiam,' the 

it would seem, of the confusion, assertion is still further incorrect, 
he informs the reader that ' dual- 

voL. II. 26 
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Chap. IV. century after Christ, and since the fact is growing 
more indisputable every year that a variety of 
Semitic, if not Christian, elements were intermingled 
with the faith as well as with the language and liter- 
ature of the Sassanian period, we are surely not at 
liberty to urge, before a strict examination of par- 
ticulars, that traces of revealed religion which exist 
in sacred books of Persia must be treated as in every 
case original, and as proving the existence of an imi- 
tative spirit only in the Jewish nation. It is ante- 
cedently as probable that the Persian borrowed largely 
from the Hebrew as that the Hebrew borrowed from 
the Persian. 
Fossibk If resemblances in question should be found too 

accounts of , • . , i it , • i 

such resem- many or too minute to be regarded, as entirely acci- 
biances. dental, — such, that is, as men might, under similar 
circumstances, have originated independently of each 
other, — three suppositions can alone be urged in ex- 
planation of the strange phenomena. We may hold 
that the traditions common to the Persian and He- 
brew (1) are equally a portion of 'original truth,' 
which both alike inherited from fathers of the human 
family : or (2) the Persians, at the period of the 
exile, and still more in later and post-Christian times, 
when their own system reached its full proportions, 
were conversant in some degree with Hebrew and; 
Christian learning : or (3) the Jewish doctors in the . 
course of their dispersion at, and after the Captivity, 
contracted an unnatural fondness for the sacred books 
of Persia. 
Were they (1) The first of these three suppositions may; 
'^Timitive °^ coursc be held concurrently with the second ; yet 
traditions? by many Christian writers of our own and foreign:; 
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countries, it alone has been regarded as the key to Chap. IV. 
the affinities we^ are considering. When the genuine 
works of the Avesta, and still more the BundehesK' 
itself, a Pehlevi compilation, were first brought to 
light by the adventurous Duperron, men were startled 
by the suddenness and brilliance of the grand dis- 
closure. They beheld in it a series of most venerable 
relics, each at least coeval with the Persian monarchy. 
Nor at present, when it is completely ascertained 
that some of the results to which Duperron pointed 
with especial satisfaction were due to his inaccurate 
version of the sacred texts he had assisted in recover- 
ing, is there any lack of Christian writers who affirm 
that the traditions of the Avesta are well-nigh com- 
mensurate with those of the Old Testament. ' Of 
the King of Heaven ' it is asserted*' ' and the Father 
of eternal light, and of the pure world of light, of the 
eternal Word by which all things were created, of 
the seven mighty spirits that stand next to the throne 
of Light and Omnipotence, and of the glory of those 
heavenly hosts which encompass that throne ; next, 
of the origin of evil and of the Prince of darkness, 

^ See above, p. 374. ranking Persia far above most 
' F. Ton Schlegel, PM. 0/ iKs- otber regions: 'Snob -we find in 
tory, pp. 173, 174, where it is nations most infected witb poly- 
added : ' That with all these doc- tbeistic error : and much more we 
trines much may have been, or might well conceive to exist in 
really was, combined, which the one by which the grosser forms of 
ancient Hebrews, and even we, idolatry were ever held in peculiar 
would account erroneous, is very abhorrence : a nation whose great- 
possible, and indeed may almost est Prince is signally honoured by 
naturally be surmised ; but this Divine prophecy [cf. the motto at 
by no means impairs that strong the head of this chapter] in being 
historical resemblance we here named as the future restorer of 
■ speak of.' Tiv. M.i\i. [Christ. Adv. God's people to their ancient seat : 
Publ. for 1841, p. 62) in alluding and whose sages were summoned 
to the preservation of original from afar, before the great and 
truth in various parts of heathen- wise of Israel, to adore the infant 
dom, agrees with Schlegel in Eedeemer.' 
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Chap. IV. the monarch of those rebellious spirits — the enemies 
of all good; tliey [the Persians] in a great measure 
entertained completely similar, or at least very kindred, 
tenets to those of the Hebrews.' We may see here- 
after that all statements of this kind are both ex- 
aggerated and overcoloured ; yet no student of the 
question who considers the proximity of Persia to the 
cradle of the human race and the existence of a 
similar cluster of traditions' in the kindred tribe 
of Indo- Aryans, will be likely to relinquish the belief 
that there, as well as in the darker depths of gentilism, 
the echoes of primeval truths had lingered ages after 
they had lost all practical effect. 
Were those (2) The next hypothesis accounting for those 
resem- common elements of thought and worship was at first 
to the ac- Supported mainly by insisting on the synchronism of 
twnofthe Zoroaster and the Hebrew prophets of the Captivity; 
on the a further supposition being that if Daniel and Zoro- 
rersians. ^g^gj. ^^^^ j^q^ actually communicated with each other, 
as doctor and disciple, the reputed author of the 
Avesta had at least been versed in ' sacred writings 
of the Jewish religion.'^ It was felt by the adherents 
of this view, especially when regard was had to the 
minute disclosures of the Bundehesh, that many re- 
presentations so closely resemble ' those of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as to leave no doubt of their real origin, 



' See Vol. I. pp. 294 sq. 

2 See. for instance, Prideaux, 
Connection, i. 216, Lond. 1718, 
who adds that the whole system 
was extracted thence; 'only the 
crafty impostor took care to dress 
it up in such a style and form, as 
would make it best agree with 
that old religion of the Medes 
and Persians, which he grafted it 



upon.' It is curious to observe, 
in connexion with the prophet 
Daniel, and his influence on the 
heathen world, that persons are 
not wanting who identify him 
with the Hiud(i Buddha, and as- 
cribe the appearance of Buddhism 
in Central India to the captivity 
and dispersion of the Jews. 
[Journ. As. Soc. xvi. 233). 
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through whatever channel.ideas so analogous, or almost Chap. IV. 
identical, can have been derived. The analogy is not 
of that kind which may be attributed to a similar 
derivation of tradition from a common source. It 
is more precise, and evidently belongs to a period 
not very remote." So long, however, as the history 
of Zarathustra is involved in the obscurity thrown 
over it by recent criticism, we are unable to refer 
the introduction of Semitic thoughts among the 
Medo-Persians to supposed effects of his communica- 
tion with the Hebrew exiles. Like uncertainty is 
felt when we compare some striking texts of the 
Avesta with the kindred language of the Old Testa- 
ment ; for owing to the numerous gaps in Persian 
history and the changes which the Persian writings 
have undergone, there is good reason for suspecting 
the antiquity of certain passages on which our pre- 
decessors had implicitly relied. If, on the other 
hand, we start from the idea that many of the Persian 
stories which resemble Hebraism were not the product 
of remote ages, but obtained their earliest credit in 
the first three centuries after Christ, the history of 
the period will be found in many different ways to 
favour such hypothesis. 

That age was characterised far more than all Peculiar 
before it by a spirit of religious syncretism, an eager fg^„°£^ 
thirst for compromise.^ To mould together ihovLghts feeling in 
which differed fundamentally, to grasp if possible the three"en- 
common elements pervading all the multifarious re- *"''"'' "/'"' 

n 111 1 • Christ. 

ligions of the world, was deemed the proper busmess 

' Prichard, Researches, iv. 45, critical work entitled Die heilige 

where, however, the so-called Sage des Zendvolks (Frankfurt, 

'mythua of the Zendavesta' is 1820). 

taken chiefly from Khode's un- ° Of. Vol. i. pp. 31, 32. 
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Chap. IV. of philosophy both in East' and West. It was a 
period, one has lately said, ' of mystic incubation, 
when India and Egypt, Babylonia and Greece, were 
sitting together and gossiping like crazy old women, 
chattering with toothless gums and silly brains about 
the dreams and joys of their youth, yet unable to 
recall one single thought or feeling with that vigour 
which once gave it life and truth. It was a period 
of religious and metaphysical delirium, when every- 
thing became everything, when M£yi and Sophia, 
Mithra and Christ, Vir£f and Isaiah, Belus, Zervan 
and Kronos were mixed up in one jumbled system 
of inane speculation, from which at last the East was 
delivered by the positive doctrines of Muhammad, 
the West by the pure Christianity of the Teutonic 
nations." Out of this remarkable ferment of the 
human spirit issued both the Bundehesh and the 
Minokhiredj which though strongly Persian in their 

• Speating of Eastern Syria, diesem Bodeu erstarkte nun das 

Uhlhom remarks {Die Homilien Christenthum rasch und brachte 

imd Mecognitionen des Clemens eine machtige Gahrung hervor. 

JJomamw, Gottingen,i854,p.4ii): Dazu kamen dann nach dem TJn- 

Keiu Land war der Eeligions- tergange des Jiidischen Staates 

mischung so gelegen wie dieses, die aus Palastina auswandemden 

Hier haben sich von den altesten Juden und Judenohristen, welche 

Zeiten an die TerscMedensteu die Keime der Zersetzung mit 

Volker gedrangt, beruhrt und Ter- hiniiberbraohten. So soboss hier 

miscbt. Judenthum und Parsis- eine reicbe Saat von Sectenbild- 

mus, der nocb in der ersten Zeiten ungen, die alia mebr oder minder 

der cbristlichen Zeitrechnung sich eineu Mischcharakter an sich 

stark nach Westen zu verbreitete, tragen und in denen wir iiberall 

wie seine zahlreichen Anbanger wieder unsem Homilien ahnelnde 

aelbst in Kleinasien beweisen, Elemente erkennen, die ein na- 

beriihrten und vermischten sich heres oder femeres Yerwandt- 

hier. Dazu war Griechische Bil- schaftaverhaltniss bezeugen.' 
dung gekommen, selbst Einfliisse - M. Miiller's ' Last Results of 

des Buddhaismus erstreckten sich the Persian Researches,' as before, 

bis hieher, wie solche spater in p. 119 ; although I cannot aoqui- 

Manichaismus wohl kaum be- esce entirely in some of the ex- 

zweifelt werden konnen. Auf pressions. 
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tone, are also strongly tinctured by Semitic and Chap. IY. 
Hebraic notions. For Jews^ on the destruction oi influence 
the holy city planted some of their chief schools in ^y-f*™" 
Babylonia, and even were at times promoted to high 
places in the Persian court ; in learned centres, like 
Edessa, were discussed the various tenets of all known 
rehgions, Christianity in the number ; and the Gnostic of Chrkt- 
Bardesanes, writing from that city in the time of'*"*' 
Marcus Aurelius, draws attention to the early progress 
of the Gospel," not in Parthia and in Media only, but 
in Persia Proper and in Bactria. Passing by the 
other traces which the new religion left behind it and of 
in those far-off regions, we may notice as of vast ^^^^ ^'"' 
importance the long-thriving sect of Manichaians, 
who accepted Christianity as the groundwork of their 
composite belief: while stress may equally be laid 
upon the fact that one favourite writing of the later 
' Zoroastrians ' is only a Parsee adaptation'' of the 
apocryphal or quasi-Christian work entitled the As- 
cension of Isaiah; where the prophet, on recovering 
from his rapture, narrates a journey to the ' seventh 
heaven,' in which his eyes were gladdened by the 
vision of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, and beheld 
inscribed upon a roll the wondrous story of the birth 
and passion of the Saviour. 

(3) In exact proportion to the strength of the 

1 Spiegel, Avesta, i. 17, 25. wandtschaft der beiden Biicher 

' Euseb. Praipar. Evangel, vi. wird wol Niemand ableugen, doch 

10 (Vol. II. pp. 92, 93, ed, Gais- scbeint die christliche Gestaltimg 

ford) : cf. Neander, Oh. Mist. i. die altere zu sein. Die Lehre Ton 

in. sicben Himmehi ist nicbt parsisoh, 

^ See the comparison between die spatere Parsenlebre kennt bios 

the two works (the Arda-virdf- drei, iiber ihnen ist der Goroih- 

lUime and the 'Aca^SoTi/cfic 'Uiraiov) mdn, die Wohnung Ahura-maz- 

in Spiegel, as before, pp. 21 scj. das.' 
His closing remark is : ' Die Ver- 
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Chap. IV. hypothesis just mentioned is the weakness of a third 
Were the account which has been rendered of resemblances he- 
Eehretos twecn the Persian and the Biblical traditions. As- 

gnilty of 

corrupting suming even that tjie captive tribes were brought 
^religion? ™-^° familiar intercourse with the Ormazd-religion ; 
assuming also that the Hebrew people as a body, 
still unweaned from old corruptions, had come back 
to Zion lusting after ' their fathers' idols ;' in other 
words, assuming two positions which both militate 
against a long array of well-authenticated facts ; we 
notwithstanding offer violence to all the probabilities 
of the question by supposing that Hebrew doctors, 
such as Daniel or Ezekiel, in whose eyes the exile 
was itself a penalty provoked by heathenish tenden- 
cies, should slide away into the superstitions either 
of their patrons or their taskmasters. The sentiment 
possessing them had always been : ' How shall we 
sing the Lord's song in a strange land ? If I forget 
thee, Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning ;' and notable instances may be adduced 
where men of constancy like theirs could brave the 
fiercest rage of Babylon, the lions' den, the blazing 
furnace, rather than renounce their sacred nationality 
or ' worship any other god.' 
Condu- But with the view of justifying this main inference 

^established ™°'^® completely, I proposc to shew, by strict examin- 
ation of particulars, that where a truly old relationship 
exists between the Hebrew and Persian systems, it 
is naturally explained on the hypothesis of aboriginal 
unity ; and that in other cases there is either no true 
parallelism at all, or else that points of doctrine said 
to be imported by the later class of sacred writers, 
had been actually current in the Hebrew Church for 
centuries anterior to the Babylonish exile. 
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Chap. IV. 



§ 1. The Fall of Man. 

According to the ' Persian Genesis' {ih.e,Bundehesh), Theprimi- 
the earliest representative of animal creation' was the ^'"^ -*"'^' 
primitive Bull (Goshurun), from whose right shoulder, 
as he fell beneath the stroke of the malignant Ahri- 
man, proceeded Kaiomorts, the first of human beings. 
This grand prototype of men, including in himself 
the properties of both the sexes, was in turn assaulted 
by the Evil One, and finally destroyed by machina- 
tions of the devs ; but from the vital force inherent 
in him there sprang up a plant which yielded as its 
fruit the true progenitors of the human family (Meshia Meshia and 
and Meshiane),^ or at least became the author of their ' 
bodily framework; for the soul itself was held to 
draw its origin directly from nothing short of heaven. 
Endowed with noble qualities, man was bidden to 
approve himself the lord of this lower world, by 
cultivating ' purity' in thought, in word, in action, their tempt- 

ation ; 

' The different passages of the of holy men (above, p. 388, n. i), 

Sundehesh relating to this point falls back into the dark abyss, and 

are brought together in Rhode, lies quiescent during 3000 years. 

Die heiliffe Saffe, etc., pp 383 sq. : At the expiration of this time, 

cf. Bollinger, p. 367. It is also Ahriman becomes more bold and 

worthy of remark, that in the active ; and in the fourth period 

Persian story the account of man's of 3000 years, completing the 

fall is intimately connected ivith ' magnus annus ' of the later Per- 

the cosmogonic theory "which per- sians, Ahriman is, on the whole, 

vaded most other countries of the ascendant and predominant, 
ancient world both Old and New ' With these names compare 

(see above, pp. 162, 163). In the Sansk. mdnusha, the Germ. 

Persia (at least according to one mmscA, and the »na«»MS of Tacitus, 

version of the matter) we have German, c. 2 (' Tuisconem deum, 

first a cycle of 3000 years, when terra editum, etfilium Mannum'). 

Ormazd is absolute (cf. however. On the Egyptian Mems, and other 

above, p. 391); then, a cycle of similar forms, see above, p. 232, 

the same period, -when Ahriman n. i, and Diefenbach, Vergl. Wor- 

commences his- attack upon the terhuch der goth. Spr. n. 32, 33, 

light-kingdom, but, abashed by Frankfurt, 1851. 
the exceeding purity of the /eww's 
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Chap. IV. and by keeping up a constant warfare with his 
enemies the devs. At first the parents of mankind 
were humble, and, devoted to the service of Ormazd, 
were innocent and happy; they were destined also 
to enjoy more perfect happiness ; but Ahriman, the 
sleepless enemy of man and ' purity,' descending 

and fall, earthwards in the fashion of a serpent, plotted their 
corruption, and ere long by means of fruit derived 
from his own province of creation, he seduced them 
from their true allegiance : they declared that all 
they saw was Ahriman's, and therefore grew, it is 
narrated, as wicked as himself. 

Theform Without dwelling' on the obvious kinship which 

Tempter ^xists between this story and the sacred narrative, 
it is worthy of especial notice that one form attributed 
in Persia to the Evil Principle, or at least one favour- 
ite organ used by him for man's undoing, is the 
serpent, of whose guile and malice traces are con- 
tinually recurring in the farthest wilds of gentilism.'' 
Nor is this representation only to be met with in 
chapters of the Bundehesh : in genuine works of the 
Avesta also, the great ' homicidal serpent" is the 
object of men's dread and horror : while the Evil 
One himself is sometimes called ' the Serpent,] in 

' I deem it quite superfluous, same kind of hardihood was shewn 

now that we can speak more posi- hy Holwell and other sceptics, 

tively about the age and origin of when they ventured to derive 

the Bimdehesh, to answer such both Hebraism and Christianity 

objections as those of Rhode and from the 'Hindd scriptures' ; see 

the older Rationalists, who used Vol. i. p. i68, n. i. 
to affirm not only that the Mosaic ^ See, for instance, the Prose 

version of the Fall was unintelli- Edda, ^ 34 (Mallet's North. Antiq. 

gible without the Persian com- p. 423, Lend. 1847), where the 

mentary, but also that the He- second child of Lolei (the Ahriman 

brews had derived their know- of Scandinavia) is the Midgard 

ledge of the whole tradition from serpent, and the thirdHela(Death). 
a Persian source. Precisely the ' Above, p, 388. 
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direct allusion to his power of counteracting the Good Chap. IV. 
Principle. Thus, Ormazd is heard declaring in the 
Vendiddd .■' ' I am Ahura-mazda, I am the giver of 
good things. When I formed this dwelling-place, 
the beautiful, the brilliant, the note-worthy, saying, 
I will go forth, I will go over, then the Serpent 
beheld me. Thereupon the Serpent Agra-mainyus, 
who is full of death, created, with an eye to my 
creation, nine sicknesses, and ninety, and nine hun- 
dred, and nine thousand and ninety thousand.' 



§ 2. Doctrine of the Evil One. 

This extract brings us to a question of very grave Satan and 
importance: Is the doctrine of a personal, super- »■""''"■' 
human Tempter, as now current in all branches of 
the Christian Church, the product of religious inter- 
course which Hebrews had maintained with their 
enslavers at the time of the Captivity ? Is the Satan 
of the Old and New Testament, in other words, a 
modern copy of the Ahriman of the Avesta? In 
replying to this question I shall not survey afresh 
the main historical probabilities arising on the one 
side from the nature of the Babylonic (as distinguished 
from the Medo-Persian) creed, and on the other from 
the stern, uncompromising spirit of the Hebrew wor- 
thies who were sharers in the exile of their nation. 
On internal grounds alone I hold it to be far more 
likely that the Persian dogma, as it stands conspicu- 

' Farg. XXII. §§ i — 6, where wird, kann nicht befremden, da 
Spiegel's note is: 'Dass Agra- er ja bekanntlieh auch im Bunde- 
mainyus eine Schlange genannt hesli imter dieser Form erscheint.' 
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Chap. IV. ous in the Vendiddd, was the corruption and distor- 
tion of a primitive truth bequeathed by the first 
parents of the human family. For no one who is 
able to discriminate at all, will question that under 
the more obvious features of resemblance there is 
lying also a most vital contrariety between the 
Hebrew and Old Persian theories on the nature of 
the Evil One. 
how differ- As Satan in our sacred books is far from being 
"each other. *^6 seductive spirit of the world, or of man's lower 
nature, ' conceived of in concrete personality';' so 
neither is he there esteemed an absolutely evil being, 
like the Ahriman of the Avesta, coeternal and coequal 
with the Good, and like the Good an independent 
centre of creative energy. Satan is a fallen creature, 
his fall involved like man's fall in impenetrable 
mystery, and yet a fall which in results which it 
entailed on the creation has its dark analogy in the 
first great fall of man, as well as in that fiendish 
satisfaction which the fallen still experience in com- 
municating their own misery to others. In neither 
case, however, is the sovereignty of God at all im- 
pugned by the existence of ungodlike passions in the 

^ See Dr. Mill's masterly ser- Church in reference both to fallen 
mons ' On the Temptation' (Camb. and unfallen angels (cf. Vol. i. p. 
1844), especially Serm. iii. : in 100, n. 2). The same tendency 
which the place and power of the (strange to say) is manifested at 
arch-fiend are accurately deter- the same time by the intelligent 
mined. On the contrary, Dr. Parsee writer, above quoted (p. 
Donaldson's work, entitled Christ- 387, n. 2) ; who in the teeth of the 
ion Ortliodoxy, is devoted in no most cogent evidence is able to 
small measure to the maintenance declare that the Ahriman of his 
of a theory, which involves our forefathers was really impersonal. 
Lord Himself, and with Him the or, as some scholastics would ex- 
whole Christian community of press it, ' was merely the evil of 
every period, in the charge of the world hypostasised* (precisely 
swerving from the old (or ante- Dr.Donaldson'sownpositionwili 
Babylonic) doctrine of the Hebrew regard to Satan). 
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creature, and the partial triumph of the powers of Chap. IV. 
evil. Jew and Christian, equally possessed by a 
belief that there is One, and only one, true Principle 
of Existence, would alike recoil with horror from 
the notion which exalted the arch-demon to equality 
with the supreme and unapproachable Jehovah. The 
feeling of them both, in later as in earlier times, has 
been, that Satan is a ' murderer' and a ' liar,' not 
because he is the necessary antithesis of God, but 
simply because 'he abides not in the truth" of his 
original creation (St. John viii. 44). 

A most ample opportunity for testing both the St. Atyus- 
genuineness and depth of this conviction had been f^^^^,. 
offered on the rise and early progress of the Mani- 
chssan heresy. No countenance was given in East 
or West to figments of the Persian misbeliever. 
Then it was that St. Augustine, who amid the moral 
and intellectual tempests of his youth had learned 
to fathom the abyss of human depravity, stood forward 
to unmask the sophistries beneath which Mani sought 
to introduce into the Church the dogma of Two 
Principles ; and worthy of our special notice is it, 
that the arm which levelled the proud system of 
Pelagius when he ventured to extenuate the ma- 
lignity of moral evil, was uplifted with the same 
gigantic vigour for the overthrow of Faustus, the 
great champion of the Manichseans.^ 

' See Dean Alford on this pas- so solemn and direct an assertion 

sage, who remarks that it is ' one as this.' 

of the most decisive testimonies '^ See, especially, the treatise 

for the objective personality of the Contra Faustum, Manichceum (0pp. 

devil. It is quite impossible,' he x. 221 sq., Bassani, 1807), where 

continues, ' to suppose an accom- several of the Manicheean argu- 

modation to Jewish views, or a ments are also given at length, 
metaphorical form of speech, in 
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Chap. IV. Turning, then, directly to the books of Holy 
'scriptural Scripture, what can we detect in it to justify the 
notices charges of its modern adversaries? Is there any 
Tempter : discernible variation in the language used at different 
periods with regard to the existence of diabolic agents 
and the personality of the Tempter? Now I find 
no diificulty whatever in admitting, just as when the 
elementary conceptions of a future life were made the 
subject of discussion,' that a steadier light may have 
been gradually thrown upon this question in succes- 
sive stages of the Church's growth. The revelations 
of the Old Testament, and therefore more particularly 
of the earlier portions of it, were not absolute and 
ultimate. As centuries went over, many large ac- 
cessions may be clearly dated in the measure of man's 
sacred knowledge. It is found accordingly that truths 
'reliament' pe^'taining to the spirit-world have also gained a 
greater prominence and greater clearness of expression 
in ' the fulness of the times,' nay, even in the latest 
writings of the New Testament.^ It was our blessed 
Lord Himself, who in delivering the grand parable 
of the wheat and tares has singled out, for His direct 
antagonist, the wicked one ; who told us also in His 
exposition that this wicked one is the Devil (St. 
Matth. xiii. 39), and the reapers holy ' angels.' In 
like manner, one chief object of the Saviour's mission 
is declared to be the ' stripping from Himself of prin- 

' Above, pp. 352 sq. tails the fortune of the Chureli 

2 ' In the spiritual world, where till the end of time, we hear more 

the lights are brightest, the sha- of him [Satan], and he is brought 

dows are deepest ; and instead of in more evidently and openly 

hearing less of Satan, as the mys- working than in any other.* — 

tery of the kingdom of God pro- Dean Trench, Ofi the FarctUes, 

ceeds to unfold itself, in the last p. 84, Lend. 1844. 
book of Scripture, that which de- 
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cipalities and powers,' (Col. ii. 15) — the subjugation Chap. IV. 
of those more than human adversaries, with which 
the Christian in his turn is summoned to do battle 
(Eph. vi. 12). ' The Son of God was manifested 
that He might destroy the works of the Devil' 
(1 St. John iii. 8), — the works of that ' old serpent, 
which is the Devil and Satan' (Eev. xx. 2). It is 
true that reasons might exist alike in the prevailing 
tendencies of Asiatic thought, and in the moral status 
of the Hebrew Church itself, explaining the compara- 
tive absence of allusion to such topics in the early- 
writings of the Bible ; ' till the mightier power of 
good was revealed we were in mercy not suffered 
to know how mighty was the power of evil:" yet 
to say that nothing is recorded of Satanic influence 
till the period of the Babylonish exile is the arbitrary 
assumption of determined theorisers, aided in this 
matter by a rude and vulgar spirit of destructive 
criticism, which, guiding in old time the hands of 
Mani, could not rest till it had torn away the passages, 
and even books, of Holy Scripture^ where resistance 
had been oifered to his shameless innovation. 

' Ibid. p. 83. moria exstantibns exemplaribus 

^ Thus St. Augustine aptly re- possint convincere. Si enim di- 

marks [Be Utilitate Credendi, c. 7), cereut, eas sihi penittK accipiendas 

just after his own extrication from nan pufasse, quod ab his essent 

Manichseau errors : ' Nunc vero conscriptse, quos verum scripsisse 

postea quam mihi sunt esposit^ non arbitrarentur, esset utcumque 

atque euodata multa, qute me tergiversatio eorum rectior vel 

maxima movebant, ea scilicet in error humanior.' He then goes 

quibus iUorum plerumque se on to mention that they did reject 

jactat, et quo securius sine adver- the whole of the Acts of the 

sario eo efTusius exsultat oratio, Apostles, not for any critical rea- 

nihU mihi videtur ab eis impu- sons, but because the account there 

denims dici^ vel (ut mitius loquar) given would not square with their 

inmriosius et imbecilliuSj quam notions about the descent of the 

Scripturas diyinas esse corruptas ; Holy Ghost on Mani : cf. Tertull. 

cum id nuUis in tarn recenti me- Be Frascript. Seer. 0. xvii., where 
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Satan^s 
connexion 
xvitli the 
Fall : 



Chap. IV. In pointing to the earlier intimations of some 
diabolic agency, I need not touch again' upon the 
ancient passage in Leviticus (xvi.), where Asazel is 
commonly believed to be another name for ' demon,' 
and is so indeed interpreted by modern writers, who, 
as soon as the admission has been made, resolve that 
being into ' a liturgical idea.' Neither shall I urge 
at length that he who finally bore the title of ' ad- 
versary' and ' calumniator' of the human race is called 
' the Satan,' and invested with peculiar guile and 
malice, in the opening of the Book of Job (i. ii.), 
no less than in the kindred vision of Zechariah (iii.), 
which belongs, unquestionably, to the age succeeding 
the Captivity. My present stand is rather on the 
sacred narrative of the Fall, which few, if any, even 
of our most daring critics, venture to bring down as 
low as the sixth century before the Christian era. 
I wider- Now if the true meaning of that narrative can be 
determined by consentient verdicts of Jewish and 
Christian writers, in all ages, it imports that man, 
through the extraneous solicitations of a personal 
seducer, and not merely through the motions of in- 
born concupiscence, was urged to the commission of 
the first dark sin which wrought disorder in himself, 
his children, and his species. That the visible agent 
of man's ruin was an agent merely in the hands of 
the great Evil One, St. Paul has plainly intimated 
where he writes that the serpent who beguiled our 
first mother was the subtle, self-transforming poten- 
tate who is still active in the Christian Church 



stood by 
Jews and 
Christians. 



allusion is made to the arbitrary sui.* 

additions and subtractions of he- ^ ggg above, pp. 339 sq. 

rosy, ' ad dispositionem instituti 
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(2 Cor. xi. 3, 14) ; and when the same Apostle turned Chap. IV. 
with ardent hope to the eventual triumph of the 
Woman's Seed, his comfort flowed from a conviction 
that 'the God of peace will bruise Satan (not the 
serpent) under our feet shortly' (Rom. xvi. 20). 

But excluding once again both these and other irmrt«« 
Christian testimonies, all of which, it is pretended '^'thu'^'' 
by the modern sceptic, have been deeply tinctured iJO'Vrf. 
with foreign superstitions, I appeal to universal hea- 
thendom itself in favour of the ancient exposition of 
the sacred record. There is found to be a singular 
consent/ in East and West, in North and South, in 
civilised and semi-barbarous countries, in the Old 
World and the New, not only to the fact that serpents 
were somehow associated with the ruin of the human 
family, but that serpents so employed were vehicles 
of a malignant, personal spirit, by whatever name 
he was described. 

As, therefore, the Old Persian is but one of a Most rati- 
large cluster of cognate stories, it were surely far "^K"""' 
more rational to explain them all on the hypothesis 
of common parentage anterior to the primitive mi- 
grations, than to argue, first, that Hebrews only had 
been left without traditions on this subject till com- 
paratively modern times ; and secondly, that the age 
in which they finally contracted their belief in Satan 
and his angels, and so consummated, in the view of 
the objector, their portentous lapse into the eastern 
dualism, was, strange to say, the age, when, as a 
body, they are known to have imbibed far stricter 
tenets on the unity and monarchy of God. 

1 See, for instance, Vol, i. p. 308 ; Vol, 11, pp. 147, 410. 
VOL. II. 27 
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Chap, IV. 

§ 3. Doctrine of Holy Angels. 

Angeioiogy The Spirit which impelled some modern writers 
to heathen ^^ explain the scriptural notices of Satan, the great 
influence. Tempter, by referring to the influence exercised upon 
the Jew by Persian dualism, is shewn afresh in their 
impatience of all statements with respect to the ex- 
istence of the ' holy,' or unfallen, angels. These also 
we are told ' belong to a class of conceptions no 
longer possible in the world," and therefore (such is 
the conclusion of philosophy) they must all of them 
be proved to have originated in some thoroughly 
pagan system. The abettors of this startling argu- 
ment have had recourse especially to effects supposed 
to have been wrought upon the Hebrews by the 
' Zend religion of the Persians ;'^ and they point 
triumphantly, in confirmation of their view, to the 
The Sad- existence of the Sadducees,' a high and philosophic 
Mf^cs- order, who are thought to have preserved the purer 
creed of earlier generations with remarkable fidelity, 

^ Dr. Donaldson's Christ. Orthod. James, being known by the cha- 

p. 349 (following Schleiermacher). raoteristic title of this sect, openly 

^ Here Dr. Donaldson accepts allowed many of the fundamental 

the dictum of Strauss without the doctrines of the Sadducees'! Such 

least qualification : Christ. Orthod. language has not unnaturally ex- 

p. 137. posed its author to the animad- 

^ The author of Christian Or- versions of the last Bampton Lec- 

thodoxy, p. 372, affirms that 'their turer (Mr. Mansell), who, after 

disbelief in angels and devils lis pointing out the real origin and 

passed over [by New Testament affinities of Dr. Donaldson's hy- 

writers] in guarded silence, as far pothesis, 'declares that ' by this 

as any censure is concerned.' He method of exposition,' according 

then adds, ' In many respects our to which our Saviour lent His 

Lord seems to have approved and high authority to the dissemi- 

recommended their views ;' and nation of religious falsehood, 

again (p. 373), 'It is difficult to 'Christian Orthodoxy may mean 

resist the impression that Jesus anything or nothing' (p. 419). 
[our blessed Lord] and His brother 
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— in so far at least as they dissented from the super- Chap. IV. 
stitions of the Pharisees, in confessing neither angel 
nor spirit. Efforts have again been made in this 
particular instance to support the theory of extensive 
amalgamation between Hebrews and Babylonians by 
adverting to the fact that various forms of error and 
exaggeration in the sphere of angelology did spring 
up, as it would seem, spontaneously among both 
Jews and Christians of succeeding times. 

The chief reliance has been placed, however, on inference to 
one definite testimony of the Jerusalem Talmud. In a.„^ ^^'j. 
that passage,' it is written : ' E. Simeon Ben-Lachish *««««^ tes- 
saith, The names oi angels went up by the hand 
of Israel out of Babylon. For before it is said, 
" Then flew one of the seraphim unto me :" " The 
seraphim stood before him," Isa. vi. ; but afterward, 
"the Man Gabriel" [Dan. ix. 21] and "Michael 
your prince" [Dan. x. 21].' Now whatever else may 
he implied in such assertions, we are doubtless pointed 
by them to a circumstance, which cannot fail to have 
arrested the attention of all Biblical scholars, viz. 
that after the great exile, personal appellations had 
begun to be assigned in some few cases (Michael, 
Gabriel, Eaphael, Uriel) to the ministering angels 
of the Hebrew Church. But equally apparent is the Character 
fact that these angelic designations are in no ^^y'aesTna-^ 
borrowed from the titles of gods and genii which <«''««■ 
abound in writings of the Medo-Persians, as indeed 
of every other ancient people ; they have no apparent 
relation, etymological or otherwise, with the element- 
worship of the East ; in thought as well as grammar 

' Lightfoot's ITei. and Talmud. Works, xii. 24, ed. Pitman. 
Bxcrc, u^on St. Luke (ch. i. v. 26): 
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Real points 
under dis- 
cussion. 



Chap. IV. tliey are all of them the purest Hebrew ; Michael, for 
example, signifying 'who is as God?' and so protest- 
ing in its very form against approaches to polytheism.' 
On looking, therefore, with a critical eye upon the 
question now before us, we discover that the chief 
external evidence in favour of supposing that the 
angelology of the Hebrews was of heathen parentage, 
is totally unconnected with the point at issue; for 
I feel no obligation to analyse the many wild conceits, 
which, in the dotage of the Hebrew nation, urged 
men to ' intrude into the things not seen,' and build 
their visionary systems of ' celestial hierarchies.' The 
questions^ fairly brought into the present investigation 



1 See Dr. Mill's examination 
of this veiy point in his Christ. 
Adv. Publ. for 1841, pp. 55, 57. 
Hengatenberg, Genuineness of 
Daniel, f. 138, remarks witli jus- 
tice that 'both Gabriel and Mi- 
chael [the two names peculiar to 
Daniel] occur only in such visions, 
as from their dramatic character 
demand the most exact description 
possible of the persons concerned, 
and the bringing of them out into 
stronger relief.' 

- I cannot, for example, be ex- 
pected to discuss the general ques- 
tion, opened more than once by 
Dr. Donaldson, as to "whether 
angels, in the Christian sense, are 
ever mentioned in the old (or 
ante-Babylonic) Scriptures. Dr. 
Donaldson seems to be persuaded 
(Christ. Orthod. p. 348) that the 
received doctrine of good angela 
is somehow incompatible with the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. He 
may well, on such hypothesis, be 
anxious to get rid of what he 
feels to be a horrible superstition ; 
but surely the argument which 
he employs is equally fatal to be- 
lief in all intermediate agencies 
whatever ; for example, in the in- 



stitution of a Christian ministry, 
who, like the angels, act in God's 
behalf, and by authority derived 
from Him. All theories apart, 
I cannot help expressing my 
amazement how any person of 
average ability can study the Old 
Testament without discovering at 
every turn the flattest contradic- 
tion of Dr. Donaldson's assertions. 
Were the two angels, for example, 
who had been despatched to Sodom 
other than personal beings, acting 
as the veritable messengers of the 
Most High God Himself.' They 
say expressly, ' The Lord hath 
sent us to destroy it' (Gen. xix. 
13). Dean Milman {Hist, of 
Christ. I. 70, Lond. 1840), who 
also traces the systematising of 
Hebrew angelology to the resi- 
dence in Babylon, is notwith- 
standing ready to admit that ' the 
earliest books of the Old Testa- 
ment fully recognize the minis- 
tration of angels.' It is, indeed, 
remarkable that the only historical 
books of the Old Testament where 
such allusions do not appear, are 
exactly those which were written 
after the Babylonish captivity, — 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
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will relate (1) to a distinction between higher and Chap. IV. 
lower angels, ^. e. the existence of orders or gradations 
in the spirit-world ; and (2) to the specific number of 
intelligences who occupy the loftiest rank in these 
angelic orders. 

Now that some distinction of the sort existed long Early traces 
before the Babylonish exile can be satisfactorily °-' ? ^ * 
evinced from the magnificent passage in the sixth 
chapter of Isaiah. There the prophet's eye is riveted 
upon the glory of the six-winged seraphim, who con- 
stitute the ' angel-princes' of that early period, and as 
such are stationed foremost in the ministry of heaven ; 
while one of them by issuing forth (vi. 6, 7) upon 
a message to Isaiah, and so offering proof of inde- 
pendent personality, enables us to answer the absurd 
objection that the primitive angels were but passive 
vehicles or manifestations of God Himself. The 
vision of Micaiah, in like manner, brings before us 
in still older times 'the Lord sitting on His throne, 
and all the host of heaven standing by Him on His 
right hand and on His left' (1 Kings xxii. 19 — 22). 
Nay, traces of angelic orders, such as meet us in 
the New Testament and later writings of the Old, 
are pointed out as early as the age of Moses and 
of Joshua ; for the ' prince,' or captain of the Lord's 
host (Josh. V. 13 — 15) who then comes forward to 
conduct the family of God into the land of promise, 
has been held to correspond' with the created angel 

' This sutject also is discussed the Angel of the Lord, in 

at considerable length by Dr. Exod. xxiii, 20 — 23, and other 

Mill, as above, pp. 92 — 99. The places : see Ode, Commevtanus de 

riyal theory is, that the Angel in Angelis, pp. 1032 sq. Traject. 

Josh. V. was none other than the 1739; who, with many modem 

Second Person of the Blessed Tri- critics, goes farther still, identify- 

nity, — identical, therefore, with ing Michael himself with the un- 
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Amshas- 



archangels. 



Chap. IV. (Exod. xxxiii. 2, 3), who replaced the glorious Angel 
of the Presence (Exod. xxiii. 20 — 23) in administer- 
ing the' Sinaitic dispensation, after Israel had most 
grievously offended in the matter of the calf. But 
be this as it may, the close affinity that exists between 
the language of the book of Joshua and descriptions 
of the prince of angels, who, as Michael, reappears 
for the protection of the Israelites in visions of the 
book of Daniel, may be fairly pleaded as a proof 
that the familiarity of the Hebrew Church with such 
conceptions is not due to her reputed intercourse with 
the Ormazd-religion. 

It was easy to foresee that the amshaspands of 
the Persian system' would be quoted as the nearest 
parallel to the archangels of the Holy Scriptures. 
Those beings, we have learned already,^ were six in 

created Word of God; while others the affairs of particular nations, 
add again to these supposed iden- Hengstenberg {Daniel, p. 140) af- 
firms that no trace of it occurs in 
the Avesta, except that Bahman, 
the first of the amshaspands, ' who 
stands in about the same relation 
to Ormazd as Gabriel here does to 
the angel of the Lord,' is called 
the ' protector of all animals' who 
are there said to constitute his 
people (Rhode, p. 323), while Or- 
mazd himself is the patron of 
men. The version of the LXS 
in Deut. sxxii. 8, will perhaps 
bear witness to some old tra- 
dition of the Jews with respect 
to the allotting of particular na- 
tions to particular angels : 8te 

SiecTreipef vlovs 'AS^^u, iffTtiff^v 
Spta 48vu)V Kara apid^itiv ay- 
■yeXcii/ 0eoD, where the Hebrew 
is 'PN-JB". \:3. nSpp'? : of. Prof. 
Selwyn's iVote Cri/ica, ' Deuteron.' 
p. 65, Cantab. 1858. 
' Above, p. 384. 



tifications by representing the 
Oairiel of the prophet Daniel as 
a reappearance of the created, or 
inferior, angel of Exod. xxxii. 34. 
^ e. g. the author of Christian 
Orthodoxy declares (p. 135) with 
reference to the Book of Daniel : 
' In this book we find the celestial 
hierarchy of amshaspands fully 
recognised.' Other speculators 
of the same school have sought 
to bring the fervers of Persia into 
connexion with the ' guardian 
angels' both of Jews and Christ- 
ians (see St. Matth. xviii. 10 ; 
Acts xii. 72 ; and Dean Alford on 
the former passage) ; but the Per- 
sian ferver, where we are not 
forced to understand it of the 
spirit of the individual man, was 
rather the ideal prototype or arche- 
type of some actual being : see 
above, p. 388, n. i. With re- 
gard to the conception of angels, 
specially allotted to watch over 
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number ; or, including Ormazd himself, who also Chap. IV. 
is invested on some rare occasions with the title of 
amshaspand, the whole number may be raised to 
seven.' We saw, moreover, that the probable origin 
of such specification must be sought in the primeval 
worship of the heavenly bodies, when the shining 
multitude above were substituted by man's vain 
imagination for the Lord of hosts Himself: and as 
the influence of that ancient superstition was far from 
being peculiar to the Persians, the allusion to ' seven' 
principal objects of esteem and worship is continually 
recurring in all parts of heathendom." It is, how- 
ever, a mistake to argue that the later Hebrew people, 
and much less the Hebrew prophets of the exile, 
manifested any disposition to deify the orbs of light. 
There is indeed one solitary passage in the book of mtmier of 
Tobit, where the speaker, Eaphael, describes himself '''■''*''«^'''- 
as of the number of the ' seven holy angels who enter 
in before the glory of the Holy One' (xii. 15 ; cf. 
Eev. viii. 2) ; but, according to a different method 
of enumeration, the archangels of the Hebrew are 
more frequently reduced to four (Michael, Gabriel, 
Raphael, and Uriel), each presiding over one of the 
four armies of ministry who sing praises to the Holy 
and the Blessed.^ Still if we had higher reasons 

' Rhode, p. 365 ; MiU, as be- FirJce of Rabbi Eliezer (who, ac- 

fore, p. 59. cording to Fiirst, Bibliotjieca Ju- 

^ Above, pp. 267, 384, to which daica, i. 232, flourished about a.d, 
examples may be added the seven 70), in Dr. Mill's work, as before, 
n'ste of Hindlist^n, who, at least p. 58, n. 10. Dr. Donaldson (p. 
in the Puranic period, were re- 136) breaks through this difficulty- 
presented as * seven primeval per- at once by urging that when the 
sonages, born of BrahmEi's mind, Jews Kmited the number of ' at- 
and presiding, under different tendant spirits' to four, they did 
forms, over each Manwantara.' so ' probably from some confusion 

^ See the passage from the between the amshaspands and the 
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Chap. IV. for accepting the account of Tobit as an illustration 
of the general state of knowledge on this subject 
at the period when he wrote, it would be running 
counter to the sacred usage, both of the Old and New 
Scriptural Testament, to argue that the number seven, as there 
^'7even: employed, contains the slightest reference to the wor- 
ship of celestial luminaries, or to any phase whatever 
of gentile superstition.^ ' Seven,' alike before and 
after the Captivity, had its own specific import for 
all members of the Hebrew Church. It was the 
signature of fulness, union, manifoldness, perfection; 
and therefore the 'seven spirits of God' in the 
Apocalypse (i. 4 ; iv. 5) are understood as pointing 
us directly to the diverse operations of the One all- 
gracious Spirit;''' while the 'seven stars' are the 
' angels of the seven churches,' and the ' seven candle- 
sticks ' a grand collective symbol of the whole Christ- 
ian body (i. 20). 

§ 4. Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body. 

Importance To foster a belief in the awakening of man's body 
this doe- fi'om the sleep of death, and in the final glorification 
trine in the of his whole humanity, was a primary object in 
ment. the teaching of St. Paul and of apostles generally. 

In their view 'the redemption of the body' at the 
re-appearing of our Lord and Saviour, was the crown- 
ing-point in a succession of stupendous acts which 
dated from His own ineffable assumption of our weak 

seraphim of Isaiah on the one ^'Seiigstenhe:Tg,DteOffenbarung 

hand, and the four creatures of des h. Johan. i. 91, 92, Berlin, 

Ezekiel on the other' ! 1849. 
1 Cf. Bahr, Symbolik, i. 189 s(j. 
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and dying flesh. Yet writers are not wanting wlio Chap. IV. 
assure us that the doctrine of the resurrection, so 
specifically and profoundly Christian, is a relic only 
of primeval barbarism which passed into the Hebrew 
creed, like others of the same description, at the 
period of the Babylonish exile/ Observing, it would 
seem, that fuller light is thrown upon the mystery 
of our future being, in proportion as the ' mystery 
of godliness' itself was gradually unfolded, those 
irreverent critics have not scrupled to conjecture that 
instead of such ulterior light proceeding from the 
supernatural source, it must have had an earthly 
origin among the ancient votaries of Ormazd. 

And here, as in some other cases, the supposed No trace 
'discovery' of the doctrine in the Zendic books had ^jj^s^a. 
been facilitated by the mistranslations of their first 
editor. It is since established by more competent 
scholars,^ that in passages where Anquetil Duperron 
rendered ' till the resurrection,' the words really 
signify ' for ever,' — an important rectification, which, 
as soon as it is generally made known, will silence 
not a few of the objections borrowed from this 
quarter. Like results have also followed from the 
critical examination of some other Zendic texts ; until 
at present all who are entitled to pronounce a judg- 

' e.g. Wegsclieider does not mistake. His conclusions tave 
blush to affirm that this opinion un- been since corroborated by Spiegel, 
questionably grew up'e notionibus Zeits. Deutsch. morg. Gesell. (1847), 
manois et imperfectis hominnm ■ 260, 261; Avestn, 1. 15, 248, 
incultiorum,' and that it finally n. 2. According to the Vendid. 
passed over to the Jews from the Farg. xix. 89 sq., as there trans- 
school of Zoroaster (quoted in Mr. lated, the good or ' pure' spirits 
'iS.diaseS&Bampton Lectures., 1%$'^} ^i^s removed on the third daij 
pp. 417, 418). after death to a place of perfect 

' Buruouf, Etudes, in Journ. happiness, and the bad spirits to 

Asiat. (1840), pp. 7 sq., was the a place of torment: cf. "Wilson's 

first scholar who pointed out this F&rsl Religion., pp. 337, 338. 
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Chap. IV. ment on the question may be heard afErming that 
no glimpses of a resurrection of the body can be 
traced in extant books of the Avesta. 

Statements Still that Persians did not long continue strangers 

pompm. to the thought of some ulterior re-embodying of the 
souls departed, may be argued with great shew of 
reason from the testimony of the historian, Theo- 
pompus/ who died about the year 300 B.C. He has 
declared that in accordance with the Persian creed, 
as soon as the great struggles of Ormazd and Ahriman 
are all exhausted, Hades will become a void ; and 
that mankind attaining to true happiness will then 
' require no nourishment and will cast no shadows.' 
And elsewhere his language is still more explicit ; 
for he says that if we may believe the Magi, men 
will come to life again and be immortal : — both 
which statements fairly indicate that at the close of 
the ' great year' of Persia, every thing, it is believed, 
will have reverted to the primitive condition, and 
that the human body, no exception to this general 
law, will have itself experienced the refining and 
exalting process. 

Two theo- There are reasons, it is true, for urging^ that two 
difierent lines of thought existed in the schools of 



ries of the 



' The testimony of this writer flai, KaTk touj Vliyovs, (pri<r\ roiis 

has heen examined at some length avSptlnrovs koI ^tretrSai tLOaviTovs 

by J. G. Miiller, Theol. Studien (in Diogen. Laert. 'Prooem.' §9). 

vnd Kritiken (1835), pp. 482 sq. The other passage of importance 

in an article entitled ' 1st die is preserved in Plutarch, De Iside, 

Lehre von der Aiiferstehung des u. xlvii. the chief words being : 

Leibes wirklich nicht eine alt- tc'aos 5' aTra^elirea-eai rhv aSriv, 

persisohe Lehre .'' The discussion koI tovs ixkv aySp^irovs fiiSal/iOvas 

turns in a great measure on the ^a-eaBai, fi'fjTe rpofTJs Seofi4yovs, 

force of ava^iovv in the following ju^jte a-Kiav ■n-oioSvTas. 

passage : &e6Trofnros, iv rfj oySdri 2 ggg DolHnger, Seidenthum, 

rial/ ^tKnririKcoy, Kal aval5t^(re(r- p. 381. 
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ancient Persia : one, proceeding from a rigorous form Chap. IV. 
of dualism/ akin to that of Mani, arid so, as in the 
convents of northern India, making of the human 
body a mere prison-house in which the soul was 
doing penance for her past misdeeds ; the other 
mourning over the dissolution of the bodj as a 
victory won by Ahriman, and so including the idea 
of re-embodiment among the blessings that would 
ultimately flow from the subversion of his empire. 
But the testimony of Theopompus may be viewed 
as an expression of the ' orthodox ' belief, especially 
when we bear in mind that subsequent language of 
the BundehesT^ is strikingly in favour of the resur- 
rection theory. 

On the other hand, assuming, as in previous The Bc- 
instances, that Hebrew prophets would have seen no i^^^^l^.- 
difficulty in borrowing novel tenets from the creed Sabylonic. 
of their enslavers, it appears to me indisputable that 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body was 
believed to some extent among the members of the 
sacred family long before the period of the Baby- 
lonish exile. I shall lay no stress at present on 
debateable texts f of which, however, it is no ex- 
aggeration to affirm that while incapable of proving 
that the doctrine of a resurrection was fully or 
definitely held, they nevertheless bear witness to the 
fact that the idea of resurrection had never been 
repugnant to the feelings of the ancient Israelite, but 
rather coincided with the expectations that arose in 

' Above, p. 389. J>^sh will doubtless modifythe old 

' The passages are collected in assertions on this point also. 

Ehode, as before, pp. 465 sq. ; ' Cf. Fairbaim's Ezekiel, pp. 

but, as Spiegel remarks, a correct 356—359. 

and critical edition of the Bimde- 
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Chap. IV. him from a belief iu God's redemptive and restoring 
mercy. It willliere suffice to mention that the words 
which Daniel is said to have indited under the in- 
spirations of the Medo-Persian system are in perfect 
unison with declarations of Isaiah two centuries 
before. For instance, if the prophet of the Captivity 
was pointing onward to a crisis when ' many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake' 
(Dan. xii. 2) ; the jubilant prophet of the reign of 
Ahaz had already comforted his audience by the 
promise that the Lord ' will swallow up death in 
victory' (Is. xxv. 8) ; nay, the words which, in a 
second passage, are employed by him have found 
their literal echo in the words of Daniel just recited; 
for Isaiah also has proclaimed in no ambiguous lan- 
guage ' Thy dead men shall live, together with my 
dead body shall they arise ; awake and sing, ye that 
dwell in dust' (xxvi. 19). 

§ 5. Doctrine of a Benefactor and Mediator. 

Early men- (l) Connected with the re-awakening of the dead, 
I"". "J, at least in some of the more recent, or post-Christian, 
writings of the Persians, there is frequent mention of 
a glorious hero-prophet, by whose ministry, as one 
chief organ of Ormazd, the empire of the devs shall 
be subverted, earth herself shall be restored to some- 
thing of her pristine glory and the wrongs of man 
redressed. The name of this expected champion of 
the Perso-Aryan race is Sosiosh [Saoshyahs,^ 'the 

1 Spiegel, Avesta, i. 244, n. i, it is related as the future parti- 
informs us that the root of the ciple : hence ' der niitzen wer- 
■word is su (' to profit'), to which dende' 'der Heifer.' It was not, 
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Benefactor'). He is first of all presented to our Chap. IV. 
notice in a passage of the Vendiddd,^ which, if the 
new translation of it be accepted, is found to run 
as follows: 'Zarathustra gave warning to Agra- 
mainyus (and said) : " Base Agra-mainyus ! I will 
smite the creation, which is fashioned by the devs : 
I will smite the Nasus, whom the devs have fashioned. 
I will smite the Pari whom men worship (?), until 
Sosiosh the Victorious, is born out of the water 
Eahsaoya, from the eastern clime, from the eastern 
climes.' " 

The meagre hint of Sosiosh, thus communicated Expansmn 
in the early part of the Avesta, was expanded and "•' " ' "' 
embellished in the works of the Sassanian epoch and 
especially in the Bundehesh.^ That benefactor was 
from first to last a man; and like two other beings, 
his precursors, now associated with him in the work 
of liberation and each reigning in succession for a 
thousand years, he was distinctly held to be the ofF- 



howeTer, a proper name nor als geistlichen Herrschers, der 

limited to an individual worthy, sowol sein Volk zum herrschenden 

tut rather marked a series or class macht, zum Regenten fiber alle 

of benefactors, and as such it oc- seine Bedriicker, der aber auch 

curs also in the plural number. die Religion wieder reinigt. Dass 

^ Farg. XXI. i6 — 19 : of. Zeits. das Eeich tausend Jahre dauern 

Deutsch. morg, 6ese.ll. (1847), i- soil, ist iiberall bestimmt ausge- 

261, 262, where the old transla- sprooheu :' — poiuts indeed which 

tiou was first corrrected. may remind us not only of the 

* See the 'passages in Ehode, Messianic tenets prevalent among 

pp. 465 sq. Spiegel [Avesta, i. the later Jews, but also of the 

32 sq.) has also drawn attention modified Judaism which in the 

more especially to the full-blown form of Chiliasm (or sensuous Mil- 

eschatology of the Persians and lenarianism) was current more or 

compared it with that of the later less in various branches of the 

Jews, which, in his opinion, it early Christian Church, and only 

strongly resembles (p. 35). The repressed with great difficulty: 

main points, according to his re- see Neander, Gh. Sist. 11. 395 — 

presentation, are as follows : ' Die 401. 
Erwartung eines sowol weltlielien 
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Chap. IV. spring of the holy Zoroaster ; yet the name of Sosiosh 
alone, as greatest or as last in order of the hero- 
prophets, was the rallying-point where Persians were 
accustomed to find refuge from the miseries of their 
present lot. The time assigned for his appearance 
(say the authors of the story) is the time when evil 
and impiety of every kind have grown to an appalling 
magnitude. Approaching with a noiseless step, he 
will evince the greatness of his mission by destroying 
death itself, and by recalling all the dead to life. 
Persian The first to rise again will be the prototype of men 
esciaoogy. ^^^ Kaiomorts), and after him the earliest pair of 
human beings (Meshia and Meshiane) ; then, in seven 
and fifty years, the long array of their descendants. 
All of these have been appointed to receive the gift 
of immortality by drinking of the sacred homa. Next 
will follow a grand separation of the pure and impure, 
of the righteous and unrighteous ; friend will lose the 
sweet companionship of friend, the husband will be 
severed from his spouse, the sister from the brother. 
They who stand the sifting of that day are borne 
aloft to the peculiar dwelling of Ormazd : the rest 
are driven back to the abodes of misery and torment 
which had also been their portion from the third day 
after death. The change, however, thus effected is 
not destined to be ultimate. A blazing comet (Gurz- 
sher), hitherto held in fetters by the moon, will break 
away from his confinement, and, rushing wildly on 
the earth, will be converted into the agent of Ormazd 
for purging out the dross that now adheres to all 
created nature ; Ahriman himself will vanish in the 
flames, and hell, the dark abyss of Duzakh, with its 
godless tenants, being purified and renovated by the 
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final conflagration, the whole family of man will be Chap. IV. 
assembled on the new-born earth to sing the glory 
of Ormazd and the amshaspands. 

(2) But the later history of religious thought in Early place 
Persia introduces us to one more being who has not "^^J^ "Z- 
unfrequently been placed in close comparison with Mithm. 
the Founder of Christianity. His name is Miihra ; 
and so paramount are claims which he advances, 
in the estimation of some modern writers, that the 
Gospel is itself pronounced by them a branch of 
Mithraism.^ No small confusion, it is true, exists 
among the older notices of Mithra even in the Persian 
sacred books f yet there, as elsewhere, the prevailing 
image represents to us a wakeful and beneficent di- 
vinity,' 'lord of life and head of all created beings,' 
active, luminous, fertilising, purifying, and invincible. 
His place and functions in relation to the highest 
god appear to have resembled those of the Greek 

■ This, for instance, was one le eidte de Mil/ira, TaxiB, 1833. 
of many self-contradictory views - The same remark applies 

propounded by Dupuis in his eqnally to the Greek writers ; for 

Origine de tous les Cii lies {see Yol. Herodotus (i. 131), in speaking 

I. p. 37, n. 3) : and even Creuzer, of the imitative genius of the 

while rejecting the theory with Persians, is thought to be guilty 

something like contempt {Symb. of confusing the Venus of As- 

I. 238, n. 2 ; cf p. 341), is induced Syrian mythology, Mylitta, with 

to look favourably upon another the Persian Mithra (cf. Xenoph. 

oft-repeated story which ascribes Cyrop. vtii. 13, § 12). The real 

the origin of some ecclesiastical representative of Venus in the 

usages [e. g. the institution of the later Persian system was Anahita 

Christmas festival) to the influence (Anaitis) ; Mithra and Anahita 

of Mithraism (Ihid. p. 261). corresponding in the main to Baal 

Christ, according to this notion, and Astarte : see Eawlinson's 

was, in a spiritual sense, the Sol Herod, i. 271, 272; Dbllinger, 

Nmus, and His hirth was there- Heiden. pp. 384, 385 ; Burnouf, 

fore celebrated at the period of Sur le Tagna, pp. 351 sq. 
the year, which Mithraism as- ^ For instance, in the Yasna 

signed to the new birth of the (Burnouf, p. 222), ' J'invoque, je 

celestial luminary. See, on the c^l^.bre Mithra qui multiplie les 

general question of Mithra-wor- couples de boeufs qui a miUe 

ship, Vou-Hammer, Memoire sur oreiUes, dix miUes yeux,' &o. 
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Chap. IV. ApoUo ; and at periods when Ormazd sinks back 
into comparative quietude, the old connexion with 
the creature- world and the administration of the light- 
kingdom, are dependent on the energy of Mithra, 
who is thus the living and abiding link between the 
visible and the invisible. Associating intimately and 
well-nigh upon a level with Ormazd^ himself, this 
secondary principle of good is also from his very 
nature the antagonist of the Evil One. He marshals 
the bright army of beneficent genii^ in their conflict 
with the devs ; in him the soul departed finds her 
best conductor to the bridge of Chinevad; while 
bodies of the dead, though captured by the prince 
of darkness, are the objects of his sympathy and care. 

Mithra as It may havc been the service rendered to the 
votary of the Ormazd-religion in the daily war with 
Ahriman, that made the later Greek of Plutarch's' 
age, assign to Mithra the peculiar title ' Mediator ' 
(/iecrtT?;?) ; for although a somewhat similar class of 
functions was awarded to other beings, as Sraosha 
and RSshne-rast,* who both were thought to super- 
intend the great judicial process after death, in order 
that the soul of man might then receive her fitting 
recompence, ' not a hair too little nor too much,' it 
was to Mithra, most of all, that subjects of the light- 
kingdom were instructed to address their homage. 
Some were even ready to contend that if the first 

' See the passage from the Christ. Orthod. p. 131, and Creu- 

Tasna, quoted above, 385, n. 2. zer, i 292, the latter of whom 

2 Hence his rank as chief of supposes that Mithra was a kind 

the Izecls ; above, p. 385, n. 2. of chemical mean or ' Liebesfeuer,' 

2 Ds Isid, c. XLvi. Plutarch harmonising two antagonistic 

himself seems to regard Mithra Principles, 

as partaking of the natures both * jSpiegel, Avesta, i. 3 1 ; Bur- 

of Ormazd and Ahriman [fx^crov nonf, Sur h Yagna^ p. 200. 
S" hiiipoiv) : of. Dr. Donaldson's 
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man had sung the praise of Mithra, or had ever Chap. IV. 
named that name, his soul would forthwith have 
ascended to the mansions of ultimate felicity. 

In proportion as Ormazd himself receded from the Virtual 

J. . ., , , J? T. • • j-jr i 1 substitution 

active visible sphere oi being, or, m dinerent Ian- of Mithra 
guage, was abstracted more and more from his con- /<"■ Or- 
nexion with the Sun, that luminary was appropriated 
as the home or symbol of his younger representative. 
Originally placed, as it would seem, midway between 
the sun and moon, and so perhaps identified on some 
occasions with the planet Venus,* Mithra was ere long 
a potent and invincible sun-god," author of the light, 
dispeller of the darkness ; and in subsequent stages 
of the mythe, he rose completely to the rank of a 
supreme divinity, corresponding in the vastness and 
the splendour of his attributes to the Osiris of the 
later Pharaohs. Mithra was the sun-god of the 
Medo-Persian system. Drawing his existence no Fost-Chris- 
longer from Ormazd, of whom in the Avesta he was j*^^^"^^," 
ever made a creature and a tributary, he is pictured of Mithra. 
to us in post-Christian writings as the preternatural 
offspring of a rock, or of the soil.' According also 

' See above, p. 431, n. 2. the Sm, in both the branches of 

^ Strabo is the first Greek writer the Aryan family. To pass by 

who says this expressly : Ufpirai. . Medo-Persian names Mithradates 

Ttixuai Si Kol SjAiOi/, ty KaXovtrt (or MirpaSdTTjs, Her. 1. no), as 

Mtepjji/ (xv. 13). 'AnSWam Se importing ' given by the Sun' (cf. 

TJAioj/ rhy TT-epiTToKovi'Ta ehai Sormisdates ' given by Ormazd'), 

vilii(e, yoviiv ovto. to5 Aiiis, tiv we have continual examples in the 

(cal MlBpav iKaXecav. Somil. Eig-V^da, where Mitra is used as 

Gkm. III. 50, ed. Dressel. It is the equivalent of Aditya, 'the 

further worthnoting that the name sun,' or one at least of twelve per- 

does not occur- on the Achsemenian sonifications of the Sun corre- 

inscriptions until the reign of spending to the signs of the Zodiac. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon (Eawlmson's ^ St. Jerome, who followed a 

Eerod. Vol. i. p. 272, note) : yet history of Mithra by Eubulus (now 

there can be no doubt as to its lost) informs us [Adv. Jovinian. 

ancient usage in connexion with 0pp. iv. col. 149, ed. Bened.) : 

vnT,. TT 28 
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Chap. IV. to the numerous sculptures of him still surviving 
he has been invested with distinctly human proper- 
ties. He is a young man, clothed with a tunic and 
a Persian cloke, and having on his head a Persian 
bonnet or tiara. He kneels upon a prostrate bull; 
and while holding it with the left hand by the 
nostrils, with the right he plunges into its shoulder 
a short sword or dagger. The bull is at the same 
time vigorously attacked by a dog, a serpent, and 
Meming a scorpion. The ideas embodied in the suffering 
symbols. - ^i^iiiQal are at once elucidated when we call to mind,' 
that in the old mythology of Persia all organic life, 
the human and the bestial, issued from the shoulder 
of the primitive bull; and therefore astronomic and 
other symbols here employed are probably to be 
expounded of the action of the sun-god on created 
nature, his far-piercing beams awakening all its latent 
energies, opening the fresh veins of life and drawing 
Mithraic thence a large supply of fructifying virtue. The key, 
mysterxes. ho^^eyer, to Mithraic mysteries, all of which are said 
to have been celebrated in a species of ' cave,' was 
not entrusted to the vulgar and unlettered, but re- 
served, as in the other kindred rites and orgies, for 
the few who underwent a solemn initiation. Here 
indeed the worship of the Persian sun-god lost all 
traces of its old resemblance to the creed of the 
Avesta. It fell off into the whirl of mystic and 
ascetic faiths, wherein the laxer party, such as Com- 
modus and monsters like him, reconciled the adora- 
tion of Serapis and of Mithra with the foulest vio- 

' Warrant et Gentilium fabulse libidinis esse generates.' 
Mithram et Erich thonium, vel in ' Above, p. 409. 
lapide, vel m terra, de solo eestu 
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lations of the law of conscience ; while the genuine Chap. IV. 
devotee was eagerly accepting the severe prescriptions 
of the mystagogue/ who told him that by passing 
through a lengthened ordeal of torture and privation, 
he was able to escape from the necessity of repeated 
births, and consummate his union with the glorious 
Mithra, ' his god and his crown.' 

There is no doubt that while the visions of the Opposition 
Bundehesh derived their colouring, and in part their xiulraism 
substance also, from Semitic or from quasi-Christian and OhHst- 
influences, the advocates of Mithra-worship in the 
earlier centuries of our era were engaged with more 
or less of system in retarding the triumphant march 
of Christianity/ At a period when the claims of our 
religion were put forward with an irresistible charm 
alike in the unspotted lives and the heroic deaths of 
its true-hearted converts, many of the heathen, still 
unwilling to embrace it, so far yielded to vibrations 
it excited in all quarters, as to recognise in it the 
hidden working of a supernatural virtue. We discern 
this tendency amid the swarm of startling heresies 
that sprang up in its track ; for most of them were 
anxious to embody one or more dissevered doctrines 
of the Gospel with their wild and heathenish specula- 

^ 'At the time of the final Peloponnesus^ p. 112. 
agonies of Paganism, the only ' This is one of Von Hammer's 
portions of the old religion which conclusions, in which Creuzer (t. 
retained any vitality, at least 329) apparently acquiesces, ei- 
among those of Greek race and tending the remark to other hea- 
language, were the mysteries, then ' orgies' and ' mysteries' of 
Here alone persons agitated hy the post-Christian period. Tet, 
religious hopes and fears, distract- as various writers have complain- 
ed by doubt, oppressed with a ed, there was ^occasionally a dis- 
sense of sin, found pleasing ex- position in apologists of the early 
citement in dark riddles and sym- Church to lay undue stress on 
bolic rites, and consolation in the some points of resemblance be- 
promised immortality.' Clark, tween Mithraism and Christianity. 
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Chap. IY. tlons ; and others have been also charged with mim- 
icking the smaller details of its ritual system.' We 
discern this tendency still more in one particular in- 
stance, bearing on the present theme, for ' almost 
every thing that Zoroaster taught of Mithra' was 
perpetuated in the school of Mani, with the noticeable 
difference that the Persian misbeliever did not scruple 
Wide dif- to transfer it all directly to his Christ/ And, strange 
MUhmism. though such an issue may appear, not Mani's system 
only, but the heathen form of Mithraism as well, was 
able, in the breaking up of old religions, to attract 
unto itself a multitude of followers both in East and 
West. It flourished in alliance with some kindred 
systems in the mother-city of the Eoman empire : 
it was planted, by the ardour of the foreign legion- 
aries, in the Roman capital of Britain." 
Christ the Vain, however, and unfruitful was the zeal put 
True Light forward in transplanting these fantastic shadows of 

of the Gen- -mi n • i 

tiles. exhausted paganism, ihe western world, excited 

' e. g. Tertullian {Be Prcescript. communion, where bread was 

Sar. 0. xi) alludes to such ap- blessed by the priest and eaten, in 

parent mimicries in speaking of conjunction with draughts of the 

Mithraism itself; ' Sed quaeritur, homa-plant: cf. DoUinger, p. 373}. 

a quo intellectus intervertatur ^ Neander, Gh. Mist. 11. 177. 

eorum, qui ad hsereses faciant? ^ See Wellbeloved's ^fcracwm, 

A diabolo scilicet, cujus sunt pp. 80 — 86, York, 1842; and, for 

partes intervertendi "veritatem : some very curious matter with 

qui ipsas quoque res sacrament- regard to this and kindred sub- 

orum divinorum in idolorum mys- jects, An Essay on the Neo-Druidie 

teriis cemulatur. Tingit et ipse Heresy in Britannia (ascribed to 

quosdam, utique credentes et tide- the late Mr. Algernon Herbert), 

les suos [referring to the ceremony pp. 29 sq. Lond. 1838. The 

of initiation when water was pour- ' Druidizing Mithriacs, referred to 

ed by the mystagogue on the in this essay, are supposed to be an 

aspirant's head] : expositionem offshoot from ' a sort of magical 

delictorum de lavacro repromittit : association' that 'bad grownup 

et si adhuo initiat Mithra, siguat in the eastern parts of the Eoman 

Olio in frontibus milites suos ; dominions, founded upon the doc- 

celebrat et panis oblationem' (re- trines and mysteries of the Persian 
ferring perhaps to a kind of Parsee 
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by the general ' shaking of the nations,' was now Chap. IV. 
yielding to the voice of the celestial Charmer: it 
was gazing on the silent march of that obscure yet 
glorious, of that suffering yet majestic system, to 
whose birthplace the inquiring Magi came of old, 
the first-fruits of the Gentile harvest. ' When they 
saw th6 young child, with Mary His mother, they 
fell down and worshipped Him.' And Christians of 
all future times have counted it their highest glory 
to prolong that wondrous act of love and adoration. 
They are conscious that in Christ are fully satisfied 
the cravings of a spiritual hunger which religions 
of the world may stimulate but have no power to 
appease. While Brahmans, in despair of all the 
helpers whom their own imagination had created, 
were still dreaming of some future and more perma- 
nent avatdra; while the Buddhist, equally in north 
and south, abandoned the original Buddha and sought 
comfort now in picturing to himself the distant para- 
dise of Amitdbha ' the unmeasured Light,' and now 
in praying for the gracious intervention of some 
Buddha of the future ; while the primitive vision 
of the helper Sosiosh, dim and fluctuating at the 
best, was blotted from the Persian mind entirely, or 
was fading under the augmented brilliance of the 
younger Mithra; — Christ and Christ alone, expected 
in the old ceconomy and made manifest in the new, 
the living, reigning, and historic Christ, the bright- 
ness of the Father's glory and the ' first-born ' of 
a human brotherhood, was everywhere imprinting 
on the world an image of His love, which neither 
time nor space could deaden. He ' lighteth every 
man' by shining down into the heart. He is the 
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Chap. IV. true Sun, of whicli all heathen mediators are hut 
transient and confused parhelia; for while Mithra, 
once his mighty rival and as such rejoicing in the 
name of ' the Invincible/ has left no traces, save in 
monumental sculptures, of the homage rendered to 
him in the early centuries of our era, Christ, the 
sovereign Lord of all, is going forward on His peaceful 
conquest of the nations, ' the same yesterday and to- 
day and for ever.' 
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.Alleged connexion between Coptic and Selrew. 

(See above, p. 235, u. 3). 

THEOueH the kindness of my friend, Professor Jarrett, I Append. I. 
am now in a position to supply the following brief comparison of 
ordinary words in Coptic and Hebrew. It seems to shew that 
so far as vocabulary is concerned, the relationship between the 
two languages can hardly be established. 

Comparison of common words in Coptic and Sehrew. 
Numerals. 

1 oT^. inx 

3 cyojutT ^b^ 

4 q-ro yi-iN 

5 Tjot war, 

6 coonr tt?r 

*8 cgjuLo-rit Hiiati; 

9 iifix j;t:?n 

10 JULHT -)t:'V 

20 xfjoT Qnt:?y 

30 jul^.jS. Qity'^ity 

50 T^-IOT D'^^i'Dn 

. 60 ce ww^ 



*7o a)fi.e 


wyiiv 


*8o ^ennxx^e 


u>:>rm 


90 niCT"i.OT 


w^j^nn 


100 ttje 


nxD 


1000 OjO 


^a 


Nouns. 




Father lOOT" 


IN 


*Mother it^t 


DN 


Brother COIt 


n« 


Sister COrtI 


nin« 


Son «jKpi 


P 


Daughter cyepi 


ni 


Man pU3Jf»Itt?'K, mX 


Woman C^\Ji*\ 


ntt?x 



Head -^ J ©«") 
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Mouth pO 

Tooth \XIJ^^\ ItD 

Nose gi. 61N 

Beard JULOpTT Jpt 

fNeck Keilg^e eilV 

i and and 

[shoulder JULOXI D3tt? 

Arm ffl"3^CH Vnf 

Hand XOTT, XIX T 

*Pinger THE., 0hK yi:i« 

Belly eK, rtexi )Q1 

Heart gjKX 

Knee ^^.T 

Foot (J>i.T" 

Ear AXi-A-Xe 

Flesh i.q 

Skin i.nOJUL 

Day egjOOT 

Night OTCIjH 

Light OTtJOmi 



Darkness )/il>Xe. 
tWater JULOUOT 
tSea JOJUt 



W 
Ityn 

DID 
D'' 



Fire kXoOJU., KpWJU. t^N 



Wind nifi.e nn 
tRiver si.po nN\ nnj 

Tree mfflHIt yy 

Leaf xuj£.i n"?); 

Ox 1 

Cow p&e -)2,npi 

*Sheep ecOOT n!£;,'I!<!J 
Horse ^JTO, £,00 DID 

Ass ecu ]iriN, iian 

Verbs. 

See ni.-r HNT 

Hear CtOTeJUL ^Dty 
Bat O-ifeJU., OTfOUJU. "^DX 

Drink ce nnt» 

Run nHX pT 

Take ^.JULOrtl, dOSni Hp'? 
fJU.<L, JUIH!,' 



Give 



Do 

Say 

Love 

Hate 

Touch 



JULOI, THI , 

ep rvm 

xe, xu) ^D« 

JULepe ins 

JixecTe NJty 

ojj.xujg,] yj3 



(i) Of the above words tbose marked f are identical: "iti) being 
used of the Nile. 

(2) The words marked * have considerable resemblance, which mmf 
point to a common origin. 

(3) The remainder, a, vast majority, appear to have no connexion 
whatever. 
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The following is a short list of accidental resemblances which Append. I. 
hme also occurred to Professor Jarrett (the Coptic words 
meaning the same as the words set against them) : 

Ci-Ke = sap-iens. %exx<^\ = WQW- 

IllOT = bi Turkish; &ii2i, 4)U3T" = fut-ni, ' to flee,' ilfa^- 
Qothic, 'father.' yar. 

o 

CHqi = (_jjjwjj ' sword,' ^ra&. 
XCJOX = coq-uere. 
J = i-£vai = i-re. 
cyeJULHp = IDri! ' leaven." 
IHC = tt'n, 'hasty.' 



CLX\ = sag-en. 
01fOrt = Tan, 'is,' 'are,' Mag- 
yar. 
Olf opn = werf-en. 
KOAn = Kkeir-Tuv. 
g^Oq - o</>ts. 
OJoriTI = sentis. 
•M.oaiI= ".^ '-walked,' 



Arab. " 



The use of pronominal affixes ia not confined to Hehrew and 
Coptic, hut is found also in Welsh and Magyar; of which the 
former is an A'ryan language, and the latter Turanian. Of the 
sixteen affixes used in Hehrew, the Coptic coincides exactly in only 
tvio, the Welsh in one ; while in the use of « for !1J, the Welsh 
agrees with the Coptic, and the Magyar differs only by the 
addition of h, which is in that language the regular affix to mark 
the plural in all cases. The Magyar agrees also with the Hehrew 
in the insertion of 1 = », when the pronominal affix is added to 
a plural noun. The Welsh uses t, and the Magyar d as the 
characteristic of the second person. 

On this latter question of pronominal affixes, as pointing to some 
close analogy between the Coptic and the Hebrew, M. Eenan, 
Eistoire des Langues SSmitiqtws, i. 83 sq. (Paris, 1858), has 
made the following observations : 

'II est, je le sais, des analogies plus profondes et heaucoup plus 
considerables aux yeux des linguistes, qui semblent rattacher la 
langue copte aux idiomes semitiques. L'identite des pronoms, 
et surtout de la maniere de les traiter dans les deux langues, est 
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Append. I. assurement un fait etrange. Cette identite s'observe jusque dans 
les details qui semblent les plus accessoires : plusieurs irregularites 
apparentes du pronom semitique (le changement du 71 en "t a 
I'affixe, par example) trouvent meme dans la theorie du pronom 
copte une satisfaisante explication. 

PEONOMS ISOLifiS. 
Copte. H^breu. 
l"-" p. sing. i^nOK '>33>f 

T 

2'« p. sing. KTOK et en bascbmourique K"^^,K. . . T^^\^ pour HfliN 
V^ p. pi. ^.nO^; et en bascbmourique ^rtifl ... IJTOX 
S^p.pl. KxtUXH DflN pour DJ3l3i< 

PEONOMS SUFFIXES. 
Copte. H^breu. 

1" p. sing. I "I 

3'p.sing.K ^ 

3'p.sing.q !) 

l"p.pl. It :i3 

3" p. pi. Ten 03 

Les analogies des noms de nombre, signalees par M. Lepsiiis, 
ne sont pas moins frappantes. Examples : Clt^T = D'^Jti' i 

ajojULT" = t^'p!i';co = tyty;c<i.ajq=ynty; ttjjm.o'<it = 

njiOtl^j fito. L'agglutination des mots accessoires, I'assimilation 
des consonnes, le r61e secondaire de la voyelle, son instabillte, qui 
la fait souvent omettre dans I'^criture, sont autant de traits qui 
rapprochent singulierement la grammaire egyptienne de la gram- 
maire b^brmque. — La conjugaison elle-mSme n'est pas sans quel- 
ques analogies dans les deux langues : le present copte, comme le 
second temps des langues semitiques, se forme par l'agglutination 
du pronom en t^te de la racine verbale ; les autres temps se forment 
au moyen d'une composition semblable a celle qn'emploient les 
langues arameennes. On trouve, en copte, I'emploi d'une forme 
causative analogue a Yhiphil, et la voix passive y est marqufe, 
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comme dans les langues semitiques, par une modification de Append. I. 
la voyelle du radical. — La theorie des particules ofFre aussi, 
de parte et d'autre, quelques ressemblances ; la conjonction 
copte, comme la conjonction arabe, est susceptible de regime ; 
C'(JUCr= etiam ipse; i.P,pOK = cur tu. Enfin, une en- 
tente analogue de la phrase et une conception presque identique 
des rapports grammaticaux etablissent entre les deux systemes 
de langues d'incontestables afEnites. 

Mais ces affinites sufBsent-elles pour ranger dans une memo 
famille les langues entre lesquelles on les observe ? Sont-ce 
de simples ressemblances comme on en remarque entre toutes 
les langues, ou des analogies tenant a une commune origine ? 
C'est ici que le problfeme devient delicat et, a vrai dire, presque 
insoluble. II implique une question de methode sur laquelle, 
dans I'etat actuel de la linguistique, on ne peut rien dire de 
iien precis. L'histoire naturelle a des signes parfaitement 
determines pour etablir les embranchements, les classes, les 
genres et les especes ; la linguistique n'en a pas : c'est une 
question de degre, sur laquelle I'appreciation individuelle de 
chaque linguiste pourra varier. Si Ton vent attribuer a la 
classification des langues en families un sens positif, on doit 
faire correspondre cette division a un fait, reel et historique. 
Elle doit vouloir dire qu'a I'drigine de Fhumanite le langage 
apparut sous un ou plusieurs types qui ont produit, par 
leur developpement, toutes les diversites actuelles. Or nous 
n'avons pas assez de lumieres sur les temps primitifs pour 
aborder ce difficile probleme. Le naturalists n'est pas oblige 
de decider si chaque genre represente une forme de creation 
primordiale : U se contente de dire que les genres, dans I'etat 
actuel de notre planets, sont irreduotibles. Le linguists, dont 
les hypotheses impliquent, quoi qu'il fasse, une assertion his- 
torique, serait tenu a quslque chose de plus : et pourtant il 
ne possede qu'un seul criterium pour etablir la distinction des 
families, c'est I'impossibilite d'expliquer comment le systems 
de I'uns a pu sortir du systems de I'autre par des transforma- 
tions regulieres. De la au fait primitif, qui seul pourrait offrir 
aux classifications linguistiques une base solide et clairemeut 
intelligible, ilj y a un abime qu'auoun esprit sage ne ss decidera 
jamais a franchir. 
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Append. I. Du moins, a la question ainsi posee : peut-on expliquer par 
un d^veloppement organique comment le systeme des langues 
semitiques a pu engendrer le systeme de la langue copte, ou 
r^ciproquement p il faut repondre sans h^siter d'une maniere 
negative. Des rapprochements comme ceux que Ton signale 
sont tout a fait insuifisants pour etablir une parente primitive. 
Un systeme grammatical va tout d'une piece, et il est absurde 
de supposer que deux groupes de langues possedent en commun 
une moitie de leur systeme grammatical sans se ressembler par 
I'autre. Certes il nous est difficile d'expliquer I'identite d'ele- 
ments en apparence aussi accidentels que les pronoms et les 
noms de nombre. Quelle raison a pu determiner les races di- 
verses a prendre le t pour caracteristique de la seconde perscnne 
du singulier, \'n pour caracteristique de la premiere personne 
du pluriel ? II serait pueril de le recbercber. Avouons pourtant 
que les premiers bommes out pu se laisser guider en cela par 
des analogies qui nous ^ohappent. La tbeorie du pronom tient 
d'une maniere si intime a la constitution mfime de I'esprit hu- 
main, qu'eUe appartient presque aux categories de la logique, 
et doit, comme ses categories, se retrouver partout la meme. 
Les noms de nombre se rattacheraient de tres-pres aux pronoms, 
s'il fallait ajouter foi aux vues ingenieuses que M. Lepsius lui- 
meme, dans la seconde des dissertations precitees, a emises sur 
ce sujet. Enfin, quelque etrange que puisse paraitre un emprwit 
portant sur des elements linguistiques aussi essentiels, on n'ose 
regarder un tel emprunt comme impossible, quand on voit le 
peblvi (dont la realite comme langue parlee n'est pas, il est 
vrai, bien oertaine) offrir des pronoms, des noms de nombre, des 
prepositions, des conjonctions semitiques, a cote d'elements non 
moins fondamentaux appartenant aux idiomes iraniens.' 
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Religions of the harlaroiis triies of Africa. 
(See above, p. 237). 

The special interest attaching at the present day to explora- Appen. II. 

tions in that mighty tract of unknown country, which is vaguely 

termed the highlands and lowlands of Central Africa, induces 
me to add a few brief notes on some remarkable analogies which 
may be traced between the aspects of religion there and in the 
other parts of heathendom. I do so from a further wish to illus- 
trate, as far as may be, the religious condition of Egypt anterior 
to the coming of that second race of immigrants who stamped 
a widely different character on many of her sacred institutions. 

The great work of Dr. Livingstone has pointed here and 
there to some remote connexion in primeval ages between Egypt 
and South-Central Africa.' Thus, the animal-worship of the 
Old Egyptians, which had ever formed their strongest and most 
starthng peculiarity in the eyes of Greece and Eome (see above, 
pp. 270 sq.) is traceable as far southward as the Bechuana tribes. 
These tribes are also named after certain animals. ' The term 
Bakatla means, " they of the monkey ;" Sahuena, " they of the 
alligator ;" Batldpi, " they of the fish," each tribe having a 
superstitious dread of the animal after which it is called... 4 
tribe never eats the animal which is its namesake, using the 
term ila, " hate " or " dread," in reference to killing it' (Mis- 
sionary Travels, p. 13 : cf. above, pp. 271, 285). Prichard, in 
hke manner, has collected observations bearing upon this point 
from earlier travellers in South Africa : ' If a person has been 

* See also Brosses (Cli. de), Du CuUe des Dieux Fdtiches, ou ParalUle ds 
Vanoienne Religion de VEgypte avec la lieligion actuelle de Nigritle, Paris, 
1760. 
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Appen. II. killed by an elephant, they offer a sacrifice, apparently to appease 
the demon supposed to have actuated the animal. One who 
kills by accident a mahem, or Balearic crane, or a hrom-vogel, 
a species of tucan, must offer a calf in atonement. Somjetimes 
they imagine that a sJiuluga, or spirit, resides in a particular 
ox [cf. the Apis of Egypt, above, p. 272, and u. 2], and pro- 
pitiate it by prayers when going on hunting expeditions:' 
Researches, ii. 289. Prom the Rev. J. Shooter's Kafirs of 
Natal and the Znilv, Country, Lond. 1857, we have learned, 
again, not only that serpents and some other reptiles are there 
regarded as 'incarnations of spirits departed' (p. 162), but 
also that Zulus are very scrupulous in abstaining from the 
flesh of a particular group of animals (p. 215), some of which, 
however, as in different nomes of ancient Egypt, are eaten freely 
by their neighbours. 

Dr. Livingstone has further drawn attention to the fact that 
striking coincidences exist between the customs of Egypt and 
Central Africa, K.g. in pounding maize (p. 196), in dressing the 
hair (pp. 304, 443), in spinning and weaving (pp. 399, 400), and 
other matters : but one of the most important links supplied by 
him for drawing together the first populations of the two dis- 
tricts will be found in his comparison of the African dialects 
with the language of the Old Egyptians. He thinks it nearly 
certain (1) that aU the tongues now spoken to the South of the 
Equator, with the exception of the Bush or Hottentot, are 
strictly homogeneous, and (2) that the Sichuana tongue, as now 
elevated by the powerful Bechuana chieftains, bears, in structure, 
very close resemblance to the language of Egyptian monuments. 
He has handled this subject in a small unpublished work, for 
some knowledge of which I am indebted to the valuable edition 
of Dr. Livingstone's Cambridge Lectttres, by the Eev. Wilham 
Monk (Camb. 1858), pp. 106—121. 

But, to my own mind, the most conclusive testimony flowing 
from late researches of Dr. Livingstone may readily be brought 
to bear upon a somewhat larger question, viz. the affinity in 
thought and feeling and traditions between the natives of 
Central Africa and the primitive layer of human population, 
not in Egypt only, but in other and far-distant countries. As 
Dr. Livingstone was himself, apparently, unconscious of any 
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such relationship, his observations will of course possess the Appen. II. 
greater value. I shall cite a few examples ; at the same time 
illustrating Dr. Livingstone's account by references to the Third 
Part of this work, and by adducing, here and there, the testimony 
of other writers. 

The African idea of God. According to the verdict of early 
travellers in Southern Africa, the natives of that region were 
esteemed ' the most brutal and barbarous in the world, neither 
worshipping God nor any idol ;' and the general absence of all 
forms of pubhc worship, both among the Kafirs and the Bechu- 
anas of the present day, has caused the charge of atheism to be 
continually repeated (Livingstone, pp. 158, 159). Such also, we 
have seen already (Vol. ii. p. 180), was precisely the condition 
of the Papuan Family, exposing them to similar charges. Yet 
in neither case are we at liberty to argue that the thought of 
a superior race of beings, superhuman and invisible, had been 
quite obliterated from the native mind. With reference to 
South Africa, Dr. Livingstone appears to be at variance on this 
point with Mr. Moifat, his friend and predecessor (Missionary 
Labours, p. 245) : for, writing of the people towards the mouths 
of the Zambesi (pp. 641, 642), he affirms that they have a clear 
idea of a Supreme Being. That being ' is named Morimo, 
Mohmgo, Seza, Mpdmbe, in the different dialects spoken. The 
Barotse name him Nydmpi, and the Balonda Zdmbi. All 
promptly acknowledge him as the ruler over all.' Dr. Living- 
stone, however, confesses plainly in another passage (pp. 158, 159), 
while speaking of the Kafirs and Bechuanas, that this notion 
of the deity, though present, seems to be inoperative at the 
best; and since the form Morimo is probably identical with 
Barimo, and both the nouns are also used in the plural number 
as equivalent to ' spirits,' we are fully entitled to infer that 
there, as in the wild tribes of America, the Morimo is only 
a Great Spirit, acting as the highest member of a group, — in 
other words, ' the brightest inmate of a crowded pantheon ' 
(above, p. 130). I may observe that Morimo, as the nearest 
possible approximation, has been hitherto adopted by mission- 
aries in rendering the name of the Supreme Being. We farther 
ascertain that in the Kafir tribes some memories are still linger- 
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Appen. II. ing of a ' Great-Great ' and a ' First Appearer '; and in one single 
district of Natal the Great-Great is actually worsliipped, ' though 
the recollection of him is very dim' (Shooter, p. 160). 

Offerings to and for the dead. Hegel seems to fancy [Phil, 
of Hist. p. 99, Lond. 1857) that this kind of worship was the 
special characteristic of the African negroes, their idea heing 
that departed ' ancestors exercise vengeance and inflict upon 
man various injuries.' We have seen, however, that the practice 
was all hut universal in China (Vol. il. pp. 34, 35), among the 
wUd tribes of America (p. 127, n. 1), among the Papuans 
(p. 179), and the Maori (p. 200) ; and was further recognised 
as one chief part of the religion of the Old Egyptians (p. 292), 
The soul of the deceased was commonly believed, in Asia, 
Africa, America, and Oceanica, to linger for a certain period 
near the place of sepulture, and also to derive while there a sort 
of gratification from the offerings which were made in her 
behalf Thus, to take one striking specimen from Dr. Living- 
stone's work (p. 434 ; cf. pp. 319, 641, 642) : ' The same super- 
stitious ideas heing prevalent through the whole of the country 
north of the Zambesi, seems to indicate that the people must 
oi-iginally have been one. AU believe that the souls of the 
departed still mingle among the living, and partake in some 
way of the food they consume. In sickness, sacrifices of fowls 
and goats are made to appease the spirits. It is imagined that 
they wish to take the living away from earth and all its enjoy- 
ments. When one man has killed another, a sacrifice is made, 
as if to lay the spirit of the victim. A sect is reported to 
exist who kill men in order to take their hearts and oifer them 
to the Ba/rimo.' Mr. Shooter also, speaking of the Kafirs of 
Natal, has made a similar observation (p. 161) : and when he 
adds that the attention of departed spirits is thought to he re- 
stricted to their own relatives, — a father caring for the family 
and a chief for the tribe, which they respectively left behind 
them, — we need only turn to China or New Zealand to discover 
a most vivid and exact resemblance (above, p. 36, p. 200). 

Slaughter of servants in honour of their chiefs. The 
horrible practice of burning widows which had long prevailed 
in Hindustan, and which was also found by early missionaries 
in the Wendic tribes of northern Europe (see the letter of 
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Boniface, 0pp. ed. Giles, i. 132 sq.) had extended southward Appex. II. 
to the Yiti islands (above, p. 185, n. 1), where slaves and even 
children of the deceased were put to death at his funeral (cf. 
Herod. IT. 71, 72). Dr. Livingstone, while speaking of the 
negroes of South-Central Africa (p. 318), produces the same 
gloomy picture : ' When a chief dies, a number of servants are 
slaughtered with him to fbrm his company in the other world.' 
He then adds: 'As we go north, the people become more 
bloodily superstitious.' 

Transmigration. We have seen that both in civilised and 
barbarous countries the idea of immortality was always prone to 
clothe itself in more or less elaborate theories on the transmi- 
gration of the human soul. Such theories, we have further seen, 
prevailed in all the polished circles of Hindustan and Egypt, but 
the traces of them were observable as well among the wild tribes 
of America (above, p. 135). It is probable that in almost every 
case the spirit was supposed to linger for a time in the vicinity 
of her old dwelling, and then to start upon her wanderings 
through the different animal forms which she was destined to 
inhabit. And substantially the same account is brought us by 
the missionary who has studied the religion of the southern 
tribes of Africa : ' They believe in the transmigration of souls ; 
and also that while persons are still living they may enter into 
lions and alligators, and then return again to their own bodies ' 
(Livingstone, p. 642). Mr. Shooter (Kafirs of Natal, p. 162) 
corroborates this statement also, adding that ' departed spirits 
are beheved to revisit the earth and appear to their descendants 
in the form of certain serpents.' 

Bondage to fear. The gloomy terror everywhere inspired 
aUke by the religions of the wild American and by those of 
Oceanica (above, pp. 133, 134, 188), has found its counterpart 
again among the various tribes of Central Africa : ' Their re- 
Hgion, if such it may be called, is one of di-ead. Numbers of 
charms are employed to avert the evils with which they feel 
themselves to be encompassed. Occasionally you meet a man, 
more cautious or more timid than the rest, with twenty or thirty 
charms hung round his neck ' (Livingstone, p. 435). Again : 
' There is nothing more heart-rending than their death-wails. 
When the natives turn their eyes to the future world, they have 
VOL. II. 29 
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AppEif. II. a view cheerless enough of their own utter helplessness and 
hopelessness. They fancy themselves completely in the power 
of the disembodied spirits, and look upon the prospect of fol- 
lowing them, as the greatest of misfortunes. Hence they are 
constantly deprecating the wrath of departed souls, believing 
that, if they are appeased, there is no other cause of death but 
witchcraft, which may be averted by charms' (p. 440). 

Circumcision. I have already had occasion to notice the 
prevalence of this rite in Southern Africa, and also pointed out 
some traces of it in the Egypt of the Pharaohs, as well as in far 
distant parts of heathendom : see above, pp. 321, 322, and the 
references there given. 

Slach and white men. The following declaration of a ' rain- 
doctor,' as recorded by Dr. Livingstone (p. 24) is identical with 
a tradition already noted (above, p. 189) in speaking of the Viti 
islands : ' He made black men first, and did not love us, as he 
did the white men. He made you beautiful, and gave you 
clothing and guns, &c. ; but toward us he had no heart. He 
gave us nothing, except the assegai and cattle and rain-making ; 
and he did not give us hearts like yours. We never love each 
other.' A legend of precisely the same import (above, p. 197, 
n. 2) is still preserved among the Tongans (and not improbaUy 
among some other of the Polynesian islanders). There too it is 
the elder son who is depraved and idle, and his children who 
are destined to change colour, and to pass from white to black, 
by reason of some moral delinquency of their progenitor, — ' be- 
cause the heart is bad.' 

Veneration of the Ficus Indica. Attention has been drawn 
already to the marvellous frequency with which the nations of 
South-Bastern Asia and the wilder tribes of Oceanica have be- 
trayed their reverence for the banyan-tree or Indian fig (above, 
pp. 182, 183) : but, strange as this may seem, the regions of 
Central Africa explored of late years by Dr. Livingstone have 
yielded further testimonies of precisely the same kind. In 
speaking of the Balonda, he says (290) : ' They regard this tree 
with some sort of veneration as a medicine or charm.' And 
again, referring to a village in the Barotse valley, he writes 
(p. 495): 'At this vilhige there is a real Indian banyan-tree, 
which has spread itself over a considerable space by means of 
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roots from its tranches... It is curious that trees of this^ family Appen. II. 
are looked upon with veneration, and all the way from the 
Barotse to Loanda are thought to he preservatives from evil.' 

The examples here adduced of some original tie connecting 
the harbaric tribes of Southern and Central Africa, not only with 
the earUest masters of the land of Egypt, but with primitive 
layers of population in Asia, in America, in Oceanica, will serve 
a highly moral purpose, if they tend to silence the suspicions 
now again in circulation with regard to the admissibility of 
Africans into the family of man. I deem it a most cruel 
falsehood to maintain that any even of the lowest negro tribes 
are unsusceptible of mental and moral culture ; but instead of 
urging my own opinion, I transcribe the words of one who, 
by his long and patient study of the question, earned a fairer 
claim to speak about it than a multitude of philo-slavers : ' The 
clviHsation,' writes Prichard, ' of many African nations is much 
superior to that of the aborigines of Europe during the ages 
which preceded the conquests of the Goths and Swedes in the 
north, and the Romans in the Southern parts. The old Finnish 
inhabitants of Scandinavia had long, as it has been proved by 
the learned investigations of Riihs, the religion of fetishes, and 
a vocabulary as scanty as that of the most barbarous Africans. 
They had lived from immemorial ages without laws, or govern- 
ment, or social union ; every individual the supreme arbiter, in 
every thing, of his own actions ; and they displayed as little 
capability of emerging from the squalid sloth of their rude and 
merely animal existence. When conquered by people of Indo- 
Germaii race, who brought with them from the East the rudi- 
ments of mental culture, they emerged more slowly from their 
pristine barbarism than many of the native African nations have 
done. Even at the present day there are hordes in various parts 
of Northern Asia, whose heads have the form belonging to the 
Tatars, and to Slavonians and other Europeans, but are below 
many of the African tribes in civilisation.' 
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Abeaham, the call of, i. 123; hia 
faith contrasted with that of an 
ancient Indo-Aryan, 332. 

Absolute Religion, the, i. 22, 36,157 ; 
its adherents strip the prophecies 
,of divine authority, 139. 

Aii-Buddha, i. 230 ; ii. 96. 

Africa, religions of the barbarous 
tribes of, ii. 445. 

Ages of the Earth — the four Mexican 
periods, ii. 162, n. 

Affni, i. 173, n. 

Jhriman, ii. 38.5 ; evil created by, 
387 ; Ahriman and Satan, 411; 
how differing, 412; his end, 430. 

Ahiira-mazda, see Ormazd. 

Alexander the Great, his expedition 
to India, i. 165. 

Alexandria, school of, i. 15 ; allego- 
rized the ceremonial law, 104. 

America, the wild tribes of, ii. 126 ; 
ancient civilisation of Central 
America, 136. 

American Indians — vagueness of 
their traditions, ii. 115; archives 
destroyed by the Spaniards, 116; 
homogeneity of the tribes, 117 ; 
their origin, 119; characteristics 
of the languages, 118 ; proofs of 
foreign influences, 122; two classes 
of populations, 125. Doctrine of 
a Great Spirit, 129 ; their worship 
chiefly deprecative, 132; their 
gloomy creed, 133. 

Amitdbha, ii. 100. 

Ammon, ii. 253. 

Amshaspands, ii. 384; compared with 
Archangels, 422. 

Ancestors, worship of — in China, ii. 
34; among the Papuans, 179; in 
New Zealand, 200 ; in Egypt, 292 ; 
among the African tribes, 448. 



Angels, Holy, the doctrine of, ii. 
418; Kabbinieal testimony, 419 ; 
names of, 419 ; early traces of 
angelic orders, 421. 

Animal-worship, ii. 269 ; in Egypt, 
270; traceable in Africa as far 
southward as the Bechuana tribes, 
435. 

Apis, ii. 272. 

Archangels, ii. 422. 

Aryans, i. 172, «; an ancient Indo- 
A'ryan contrasted with Abraham, 
331. 

Australian natives, degradation of, 
i. 57. 

Avatdras, i. 277 ; of Vishnu, 278 ; 
the Kalki-avatS,ra, 329. 

Avesta, the, ii, 373 ; its relation to 
the original sacred books of Persia, 
373 ; its different parts, 375 ; in 
its present shape not traceable be- 
yond the third century after Christ, 
401 ; dualistio theology, 383 ; con- 
tains no trace of the resurrection 
of the body, 425. 

Asazel, ii. 340. 

Aztec dominion in Central America, 
ii. 137 ; teKrible aspect of their 
worship, 147 ; alleged resemblance 
to Hebraism, 149. 

Babylonian mythology, general 

character of, ii. 400. 
Banyan-tree, veneration of the, ii. 

450. 
Bardbsanes, travelled to India,i.253. 
Batdra-Guru^ the highest object of 

worship in Java, ii. 176. 
Bechuana tribes, named after animals, 

ii. 435. 
Bede, the Venerable, the last hours 

of, u. 113. 
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Bh^gavad-GUA, its otject, i, 241 ; 
theology, 242 ; ethical sj'stem, 
243 ; theory of devotion, 244 ; re- 
asserts the law of caste, 243; its 
date, 241, n. 

Blacli men, first created, but not ob- 
jects of love, ii. 450. 

Bodisativas, i. 219, n; 22.j, n; ii. 

85, 96. 

Bogomiles, dualistic system of the, 
ii. 391, n. 

Bopp's classification of languages, 
i. 69. 

Brahma and BrahmEi, i. 199, 267. 

Brahmanical legend of Paradise, i. 
300; doctrine of the Tempter, 307 ; 
of sacrifice, 321. 

Brahmanism, i. 190 ; its probable 
age, 205 ; a philosophical religion, 
204, compared with Buddhism, 
224, 234 ; its pantheism, 262, 268 ; 
real nature of its triad, 271 ; how 
far analogous to Hebraism, 341 ; 
its inherent degeneracy, 361. 

Brihmans, the prerogatives of, op- 
posed by Kapila, i. 214. 

BrahmanS,s, commentaries on the 
Vedas, i. 172, n. 

Buddha, the perfect, i. 219, n; 221. 

Buddhism, i. 217; its general date, 
218 ; foundation, 221 ; early pro- 
pagation, 222 ; a missionary sys- 
tem, 223 , varieties of it, ii. 82 ; 
as a civilizing agent, 109; its 
general mildness, i. 238 ; its ethical 
character, ii. 109 ; atheistic, i. 228, 
230, n ; primitive Buddhism was 
theistic, 231, «; its two main 
principles, 232, n ; its four grand 
verities, 233 ; as a system com- 
paratively fruitless, 238. 

— its introduction into China, ii. 79 ; 
how far prevalent there, 85 ; un- 
acceptable in its primitive form, 

86, 95 ; diffused in Kashmir and 
China, i. 223 ; expelled from India, 
224 ; flourished in Tibet and Cey- 
lon, 224, 381. 

— compared with Brkhmanism, i. 
224, 234; it rejected the V^das, 
225 ; it has no sacrifice, 227 ; con- 
trasted with Muhammadanism, 



221, n; compared with Essenism, 
349 ; how far analogous to Christ- 
ianity, 345 ; as a popular religion, 
356. 

Buddhist ethics, i. 234; precepts, 
prohibitions, austerities, 236 ; hos- 
pitals, 221, m; synods, 222; doc- 
trine of sin, 226; of caste, 228; 
of causation, 231, 232; legend of 
Paradise, 299, 302. 

Bundeheshy the Persian Genesis, ii. 
409. 

Cabeiri, the, ii. 266 ; an example of 
planet-worship, 267. 

Cannibalism in Mexico, ii. 148. 

Captivity of the Jews in Babylon, 
its causes and efi^ects, ii. 397; 
• modern theories respecting its ef- 
fect, 399. 

Caste, not recognised in the V^das, 
i. 193; reasserted in the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita, 243; Buddhist view of 
it, 228 ; not found among the 
Papuans, ii. 181 ; a species of it 
prevailing in many parts of Poly- 
nesia, 181, n. 

Celsus, a spiritualist, i. 30. 

Ceylon, sacred books of, i. 357, n. 

Circumcision, ii. 320 ; its existence 
in far distant countries, 321 ; dif- 
ferences between the Hebrew and 
all other rites, 323. 

Chami, a native name of Egypt, ii. 
232. 

Charms to avert evils, ii, 449. 

Chembim, ii. 324 ; not related to the 
grifiin, 326; real nature of, 328; 
relation to the sphinx, 329. 

China, disturbances in, ii. 11; its 
moral and spiritual isolation, 12; 
religious phases, 16; intellectual 
activity, 23 ; worship of Earth 
and Heaven, 30 ; worship of genii 
and demons, 31 ; hero-worship, 
32 ; goddess-worship, 33 ; worship 
of ancestors, 34 ; sacrificial paper, 
35 ; theistic or atheistic, 39. 

China-man and Hindd contrasted, 
ii. 13. 

Chinese civilisation, its antiquity, 
ii. 8 ; its wide diffusion, 10 ; its 
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culmination, 16; founded mainly 
on the sacred books, 17. 

Chinese, natural characteristics of 
the, ii. 12 ; their primeval tradi- 
tions, 14 ; their philosophy of the 
Absolute, or the ' Great Extreme,' 
48 ; dualism, 60 ; Le and Ke, 51 ; 
materialists, 58. 

Chinese army reached the Caspian 
circ. A.D. 80, ii. 63, n ; their inter- 
course with India, 81. 

Choo-he, and his influence, ii. 25. 

Christian and heathen systems, re- 
semblances between, i. 248 ; theory 
of natural coincidences, 251. 

Christianity suited to be the ' world- 
religion,' i. 58 ; its remedial na- 
ture, 363 ; early influences in In- 
dia, 254 ; missions of the Nestorian 
Church, 255 ; alluded to in the 
Maltd-bhdrcita, 256 ; compared 
with Hinduism, as to the idea of 
God, 266 ; as to the Trinity in 
Unity, 275; the Krishna-legend, 
286; contrasted with Fo-ism, ii. 
106. 

Chronological cycles, Hindd, i. 304 ; 
Mexican, ii. 162. 

Classes of human species, proposed 
groups of, i. 68. 

Classification of human languages, 
i. 69; Bopp's,69; MaxMiiller's,69. 

Confucianism, the State religion of 
China, ii. 17 ; its rise, 20 ; antago- 
nism to Christianity, 67. 

Confucius, general aim of, ii. 21 ; 
his works, 21, n ; a contemporary 
of Pythagoras, 23 ; the Emperor 
the foremost object in his system, 
25 ; himself an object of worship, 
32 ; the idea of God in his system, 
37 ; his general scope of ethics 
and politics, 45 ; his theory of 
man, 54 ; and of sin, 55 ; contrast 
between him and Lao-tse, 58. 

Colour varies with climate, i. 63. 

CosMAS Indicopleustes, i. 255. 

Coptic, comparison of, with Hebrew, 
ii. 439. 

Cross, the symbol found in Yucatan, 
ii. 160. 

CuDwoETB, his System, i. 42. ' 



Darius headed a religious movement, 

ii. 367. 
Dalai-Zamas, hierarchy of, ii. 93. 
Deists in the xviith and xviiith 

centuries, i. 37. 
Deluge, Hindd versions of the, i. 311 ; 

Chinese legend, ii. 18; Mexican 

traditions, 163 ; Titian, 189. 
Devil-worshippers, in Armenia, i. 

29, n. 
Devs, the antagonists of amshaspands, 

ii. 388. 
Bharma of Buddhism, addressed to 

the intellect, i. 221, n. 
Diabolic counterfeits, theory of, i. 

250. 
Dualism, in China, ii. 50 ; of the old 

American theology, 131 ; in the 

Avesta, 383; not peculiar to Persia, 

383; absolute, or temporary, in 

Persia, 389 ; system of the Bogo- 

miles, 391, n. 

Eclectic School of India, i. 239. 

Egypt, ancient importance of, ii. 216; 
its monuments, 218; connexion 
with sacred history, 229, 232 ; 
connexion with Pho3nicia, 265, 
268 ; connexion with South-Cen- 
tral Africa, 445 ; its popular creed, 
345 ; its moral dulness, 349. 

Egyptian sacred books, ii. 239 ; dif- 
ferent orders of divinities, 245 ; 

— heathenism, its characteristics, 
216 ; how far monotheistic, 242 ; 
its practical polytheism, 244 ; its 
pantheistic basis, 244 ; 

— art, at different periods, 223 ; 

— civilisation, 233 ; 

— mythology, Neo-Platonist theo- 
ries, 238 ; localised in connection 
with the Nile, 273 ; 

— traditions untrustworthy, 226 ; 

— chronology unsolved, 231. 
Egyptian and Hebrew systems, ii. 

306 ; ritual resemblances, 315 ; 

doctrinal contrasts, 342. 
Egyptians, dark, but not negroes, i. 

66. 
Emanation, a dogma of the Br^h- 

mans, i. 200. 
Epochs remarkable, vith century 
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B.C., i. 4 ; xvth and xvith centu- 
ries A.D., 5 ; the present age, 7. 

Essenism, compared with Buddhism, 
i. 349. 

Evil One, doctrine of the, ii. 411. 

Fetishism, ii. 127; Papuan, 181. 

Fervers, good genii, ii. 388, n. 

Fiji, see Viti. 

Fire-worship, modem Parsee doctrine 
of, ii. 372, n. 

Fo-ism, or Chinese Buddhism, ii. 78 ; 
compared with Lama-ism, 84 ; its 
laxity with regard to animal life, 
85, n; has no regular hierarchy, 
89 ; its divergence from Buddhism, 
95 ; its objects of worship, 97 ; its 
present decline, 107. 

Foists and Christians, intercourse 
between, ii. 105; real antagonism 
between the two systems, 106. 

FuH-HE, author of the Yih-Mng, ii. 
18. 

Future life, doctrine of, among the 
South-sea Islanders, ii. 185, «; in 
Egypt, 293, 353 ; universally dif- 
fused, 352; Christian doctrine, 
354 ; how treated in the Old Tes- 
tament, 356. 

Gautama, early biography of, i. 219 ; 
his preaching, 221 ; his influence 
as a teacher, 235. 

God, Confucian idea of, ii. 37 ; Chi- 
nese word for. Shin or Shang-ie, 
37, n; Maori idea, 193; African 
idea, 447. 

Goddess-worship, in modem China, 
ii. 33 ; Ma-tsoo-poo, ' the holy 
mother,' 33, n. 

Gnosticism, its eastern origin, i. 253 ; 
opposed by the Latin fathers, 17. 

Ooshwun, the primitive Bull, ii. 409. 

Gospels, true and spurious, circulated 
in the east, i. 254, 290. 

Heathen theologies, gradual forma- 
tion of, i. 76. 

Herbert (Lord) of Cherbury, his 
creed, i. 36. 

Hebraism, its principles, i. 81 ; its 
progressive character, 83. 



Hebrew doctriue of God, i. 87 ; es- 
sentially moral, 92; character of 
Hebrew monotheism, ii. 345 ; doc- 
trine of man, i. 98 ; of a future 
life, ii. 356 ; of the resurrection, 
427. 

Hebrew system, its alleged resem- 
blance to Aztec worship, ii. 149 ; 
to the Persian system, 401 ; pos- 
sible account of such resemblances, 
402 ; to the Hindft system, i. 340 ; 
to Briihmauism, 341 ; how far the 
symbolism might correspond in 
Hebrew and heathen systems, ii. 
317 ; the rite of circumcision, 323 ; 
contrasted with the Phoenician 
theology, i. 94 ; with the Egyptian 
system, ii. 306. 

Hebrews, the peculiar temperament 
and position of the, i. 105 ; the 
Babylonish captivity, the penalty 
of indulging heathenish notions, 
ii. 357 ; its effects, 397. 

Hero-worship, in China, ii. 32. 

Hindi! mind, unhistorical character 
of, i. 167 ; theories on the date of 
Hindti civilisation, 168; schools 
of philosophy, 206; asceticism, 
239 ; reverence for tradition, 296. 

Hindfi monotheism, i. 258, 262; de- 
fect in the idea of God, 265 ; ideas 
of God and the universe, 358; 
trinities or triads, 271; matdras, 
or incarnations, 277; popular re- 
ligion, 203. 

Hindti theory of man, i. 201, 214; 
legends of the primitive state of 
man, 297 ; of the fall, 303 ; theo- 
ries on the origin of evil, 304; 
legend of the Serpent, 309 ; ver- 
sions of the Deluge, 311 ; rite of 
sacriiice, 320 ; conviction of un- 
worthiness, 325 ; hope of restora- 
tion, 327. 

Hindtiism in Java, ii. 175. 

Hindfiism, its relations to Christian- 
ity, i. 247 ; real correspondencies 
with Revealed Eeligion, 294; 
compared with Christianity in 
their ultimate consequences, 354 ; 
in their ideas of God and the uni- 
verse, 359. 
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Hindtis, the origin of, i. 172, n. 

Hindilst&ii, in the time of Alexander, 
i. 165 ; early commiinioationa with 
Persia and Egypt, 252. 

Hiotien-Thsang, Vie et Voyages de, 
Li. 13, n ; a model Buddhist King, 
110, m; his last hours. 111. 

Holy and most holy Places, ii. 330. 

Euitnilopochtli, the national divinity 
of the Aztecs, ii. 144 ; the story 
of his birth, 145, n; human sacri- 
fices to, 147. 

Human languages, i. 69. 

Human race. Scriptural proof of the 
unity of the, i. 52 ; Psychological 
proof, 55; Physiological proof, 
62 ; PhUological proof, 67 ; F. "W. 
Newman's hypothesis, 54, n ; 
Mexican tradition, ii. 163, n ; 
Titian tradition, 188. 

Human sacrifices, ii. 147, 148, 448. 

Idealistic philosophy, i. 20. 

India, Christianity in, i. 255 ; coin- 
cidences between India and the 
West, 347. 

Indo-European family of languages, 
i. 51. 

Infidelity, growth of, in the age be- 
fore the Eeformation, i. 35. 

Incarnations, Hindfi theory of, i. 
277; not known to the Vedas, 
278; of Vishnu, 278; of Krishna, 
280 ; hereditary, in the Lama-sys- 
tem, ii. 92 ; bestial, in Egypt, 351. 

ludra (the Hindfi Jupiter), i. 173, n. 

Iran and Turan, ii. 386. 

Isia and Osiris, ii. 256, 

Iieds, gods or genii, ii. 388, n. 

Java, connected with Hindrlstin, ii. 

175. 
Jesuit missions in China, ii. 38. 
Judgment after death (Egyptian 

creed), ii. 298, 300; formula of 

Belf-exoulpation, 301. 

Kalki-avatdra, the, i. 329. 

Kaptla, the author of the S^nkhya 
philosophy, i. 208 ; his practical 
aim, 213 ; his theory of man, 214. 

Zinr/, the, Chinese sacred books, ii. 1 7. 



King-worship of the old Persians, 
ii. 396. 

Kneph, ii. 252. 

Krishna, the worship of, prominently 
brought forward, i. 257 ; the in- 
carnation of, 280 ; the legend, 282 ; 
regarded as a remnant of some 
primeval tradition, 250, n ; its re- 
semblances to sacred history, 284, 
286 ; heathen parallels to it, 285. 

Krishnaism, subsequent to Christ- 
ianity, i. 288 ; fundamental differ- 
ences, 291. 

Kurdn, the, addressed to the passions, 
i. 221, n. 

Kwan-shi-in, ii. 99. 

Kwan-yu, worship of, H. 33. 

Zainas, monks, or ' superiors,' ii. 88 ; 
vast numbers in Tibet, 89 ; red 
Lamas, 92. 

Lamaism in Tibet, ii. 88 ; compared 
with mediEOval Christianity, i. 378 ; 
ii. 91 ; its divergence from primi- 
tive Buddhism, ii. 95. 

Languages, three groups of, i. 69 ; 
their divergence from one common 
centre, 71. 

Lio-TSE, the founder of Tao-ism, ii. 
58 ; supernatural attributes as- 
cribed to him, 59 ; primitive ac- 
count of him, 61 ; a traveller, 62; 
his theology, 64; his moral sys- 
tem, 70 ; fabulous legend of him, 
i. 220, n. 

Law, the Mosaic, i. 86 ; its especial 
function, 101 ; objections to its 
ritual branches, 103 ; different 
classes of transgressions, 112; its 
relation to the Gospel, 119. 

le and Xe, ii. 51. 

Ze-ke, the book of rites and manners, 
ii. 20 ; the ritual of Confucianism, 
36. 

Levitical offerings, operation and 
effects of, i. 114. 

Light-worship, ii. 385. 

Magism, and its propagation, ii. 368. 
Malay language originally monosyl- 
labic, ii. 170. 
Malayo-Polynesians, ii. 172, 183 ; 
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protable course of the migration, 
173. 

Man, the primitive state of, i. 297 ; 
Hindd stories of, 297 ; Confucian 
theory, ii. 54. 

Man, the Fall of, i. 303; Hindii 
doctrine of, 303 ; traditions of the 
Briihmans, 305, the Buddhists, 306. 

Manotho's list of Egyptian kings, 
ii. 227. 

Mani, studied Buddhism, i. 254 ; 
taught at Babylon, ii. 389. 

Manichseism, i. 33 ; revived by the 
Paulicians, Cathari, and Albigen- 
ses, 35 ; its relation to Zoroastri- 
anism, ii. 390. 

Manito, ii. 134. 

Mavju-si% ii. 99. 

Manu, the laws of, i. 194 ; 196, n. 

Maori race, ii. 191, n; its original 
character, 192 ; ideas of God, 193 ; 
my the of Heaven and Earth, 195 ; 
polytheism, 197; form of baptism, 
202. 

Maai, Maori legend of, ii. 207. 

Max Miiller's classification of lan- 
guages, i. 69. 

Mdi/d, i. 197, 21 2. 

Medo-Persian heathenism, ii. 361 ; 
alleged affinities to Hebraism and 
Christianity, 397. 

Mediator, or Benefactor, doctrine of, 
ii. 428 ; the title assigned in Plu- 
tarch's age to Mithra, 432. 

Mencius (Meng-tse), his -works, ii. 
20, h; contemporary of Aristotle, 23. 

Mental activity of the present age, 
i. 7 ; its effect on religious enqui- 
ries, 10. 

Messiah, the first promise of, i. 122; 
the Seed of Abraham, 125 ; Shiloh, 
128, n; Star out of Jacob, ib.; a 
King, 145 ; a Priest, 147 ; suffer- 
ing, 148. 

Mesliia and Meshiane, the progenitors 
of the human family, ii. 409 ; 
their resurrection, 430. 

Mexicans, ancient buildings of, ii. 
136 ; general character of their in- 
fluence, 137; monotheism, 138; 
sanguinary spirit, 149 ; four chro- 
nological periods, 162, n. 



Mithra, early place and character of, 
ii. 431 ; substituted for Ormazd, 
433 ; post-Christian representa- 
tions, 433. 

Mithraic mysteries, ii. 434. 

Mithraism, wide diffusion of, ii. 436 ; 
opposition between it and Christ- 
ianity, 435. 

Mizraim, ii. 233. 

Monasticism, India the real birth- 
place of, i. 351 ; no genuine fruit 
of Christianity, 352 ; predominant 
in Tibet, ii. 88. 

Moon, worship of the, ii. 128 ; evil 
divinities subordinate to, 132; in 
the Babylonian mythology, 400, n. 

Mormon system, i. 21, n. 

Mosaic, diificulties of chronology, 
connected with Egypt, ii. 225; 
character of the institute, 316. 

Muhammadanism, contrasted with 
Buddhism, i. 221, n. 

Mummification, ii. 297. 

Neith, the Egyptian Athene, ii. 248. 

Neo-Platonism, i. 31. 

Nestorian missions to India, i. 255 ; 
in China, ii. 105, n. 

Newman, F. W., his hypothesis of 
the human race, i. 54, n. 

New Zealanders, traditions of, ii. 
174, «; nature of worship, 199; 
image-worship, 201. 

Nile, the object of Egyptian worship, 
ii. 274 ; invoked in hymns, 298. 

Kirvdnn, i. 225, n; 233. 

Kisltddcm tribes of Hindlist&n, re- 
ligion of, i. 369. 

Oceanica, religions of, ii. 168; gene- 
ral character, 169 ; origiaal unity 
, of the population, 170. 

Om, i. 175, m; 181. 

0-me-to, supremacy and paradise of, 
ii. 101; salvation by, 103; faith 
in, 104 ; apparent resemblance to 
Christianity, 104. 

Ormazd, the god of the Perso-Aryans, 
ii. 367 ; attributes of, 383 ; wor- 
ship of, older than the reign of 
Darius, 366 ; its decline and fall, 
372; supplanted by Mithra, 433; 
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distinguished by largeness of spirit, 
393. 

Ormazd and Ahriman, ii. 383. 

Osiris, ii. 257 ; hymns in honour of, 
259; latest form of the mythe, 
279 ; as moral governor, 283 ; 
main ideas of the worship, 264 ; 
has a parallel in the Adonis- wor- 
ship of Pho3nicia, 265. 

Osiris-group of divinities, ii. 276. 

Pantjjnus, his mission to India in 
the 2nd centuiy, i. 255. 

Pantheism, modern spread of, i. 25 ; 
its main features, 26 ; in the V^- 
das, 178; in the creed of Brih- 
manism, 195 ; among the wild 
tribes of America, ii. 128. 

Papuans, defined, ii. 171 ; low state 
of religion, 178 ; idea of God, 179, 
181 ; worship of the dead, 179 ; 
veneration of the waringin-tree, 
182. 

Paradise, Buddhist legend of, i. 299, 
302 ; Chinese features of, ii. 1 5, n. 

Paekee, Theodore, the oracle of the 
Absolute Religion, i. 23, 1 57 ; ac- 
knowledges the identity of the 
human race, 49, n ; on the unity 
of God, 88. 

Parsee doctrine of fire-worship, ii. 
372, n. 

Pasht, ii. 249. 

Persia, the holy man of, ii. 393; 
ideas of purity, 394 ; connection 
with India, 362 ; king-worship, 
396 ; resemblances to the Hebrew 
system, 401 ; influence of Jews, 
Christians, and early heretics, 407. 

Pharaohs, children of the sun, ii. 
252. 

Phihpp.sohn, the Jewish philoso- 
pher, i. 8, n ; 24, «. 

Philosophy of the ancients, treated 
as a kind of 'tacit Christianity,' 
i. 41. 

Phffinieian divinities, i. 96. 

Planet-worship, ii. 267. 

Polytheism, of Hindfls, i. 175, 265 ; 
in China, ii. 31 ; in Egypt, 343. 

Priesthood, power and privileges of, 
in Egypt, ii. 287. 



Primeval prophecies, theory of, i. 
248. 

Promise, the, i. 121 ; its early form 
indefinite, 124 ; as given to Abra- 
ham, 125. 

Prophecy, objections to the received 
views of, i. 127; germinant ac- 
complishments of, 128 ; Scriptural 
account of, i. 135; assailants of 
this view, 137; based on history, 
and intertwined with it, 140 ; in 
the age of David, 145 ; in the age 
of the Captivity, 150. 

2Yfl/i, the elemental god of Lower 
Egypt, ii. 246. 

Pusas = B6dhisatwas^ ii. 96. 

QuETZALcoATL, patrou deity of the 
Toltecs in Mexico, ii. 151 ; the 
legend, 152 ; probably a foreigner, 
159. 

Ma, or Phra, the sun-god, ii. 250. 

Red heifer, the, ii. 337. 

Religion, / characteristics of, under 
the Old Testament, i. 80 ; symbolic 
mode of teaching, 107; revealed 
. and unreveafed, ii. 5. 

Resurrection of the Body, doctrine 
of the, ii. 424; importance at- 
tached to it in the jSTew Testament, 
424 ; no trace of it in the Avesta, 
425 ; statements of Theopompus, 
426; the Hebrew doctrine aute- 
Babylonio, 427 ; Persian eschato- 
logy, 430. 

Sig-Veda, i. 182, n; 189, «. 

Rituals of the Dead (Egyptian), ii. 
293. 

Sacrifice, Hindti rite of, i. 320 ; de- 
sign of it, 322 ; propitiatory, 324 ; 
according to the philosophers, 326 ; 
Egyptian doctrine, ii. 289. 

Sacrificial system, general principles 
of, i, 110. 

Sadducees, Dr. Donaldson's hypothe- 
f sis respecting the, ii. 418, n. 

Sdlaja-muni, i. 219, n; 220, 221; 
said to have been miraculously 
bom from the side of M&yS, ii. 
60, ;.. 
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Sdnhhya philosophy, i. 208 ; how far 
atheistic, 211 ; theistic, 216. 

Satan, differing from Ahriman, ii. 
411 ; connexion with the Fall, 416. 

Saviour, historical, how far expected 
hy Hindfis, i. 327. 

Scape-goat, the, ii. 338. 

Sceptics, admissions of modem, i. 133. 

ScoTus (John Erigena) , adopted many 
tenets of Neo-Platonism, i. 34. 

' Sensational' philosophy, i. 19. 

Serapis, ii. 273. 

Serpent, Hindfi legend of the, i. 309 ; 
various meanings of the symbol, 
ii. 146 ; an image of evil, 147 ; 
among the Yitians, 186; 'the 
homicidal' of Ahriman, 388; in 
the Avesta, 410 ; heathen testi- 
mony to this form of the Tempter, 
417. 

Seven, Scriptural use of the number, 
ii. 424. 

Shaman^ i. 240, n. 

Shamanism, i. 376. 

Shamans, Catechism of the, ii. 87, n. 

She-king^ the, ii. 19. 

Shiloh, i. 128, n. 

Shoo-Jcing, the, ii. 19. 

Sin, the character of, i. 100 ; its ma- 
lignity asserted in the Bible, 101 ; 
Buddhist doctrine, 226 ; original, 
denied by Confucius, ii. 55. 

Sing'halese Buddhism, i. 226, n; 
, 227, n. 

Siva, i. 200 ; 205, •«. 

Soma, deification of the plant, i. 
178, n. 

Sosiosh, the expected deliverer of the 
Perso- Aryan race, ii. 428. 

Soul, Hindfi definition of the, i. 212, 
215. 

Spiritualism, i. 22 ; early form of it, 
29. 

Spiritualists at the period of the Ee- 
formation, i. 35. 

Sphinxes, ii. 324; compound sym- 
bols not exclusively Egyptian, 326. 

Spinosa (Benedict de), his view of 
prophecy, i. 138. 

Sun, worship of the, ii. 128; good 
divinities subordinate to the, 131 ; 
in Egypt, 251, 274, 304; Parsee 



doctrine, 372, n; Mithra the sun- 
god of the Medo-Persian system, 
433. 

Smras, i. 222. 

Swab/idvikas, an ancient school of 
Buddhism, i. 231, n. 

Tad (That) = the Supreme Spirit, i. 
175, 261. 

Tao, real meaning of the, ii. 65 ; re- 
sembles the ' nature ' of modern 
speculators, 67. 

Tao-ism, or School of the Fixed Way, 
ii. 58 ; its theology, 64 ; moral 
motives, 75 ; degeneracy, 76. 

Tao-ist Book of Rewards and Pun- 
ishments, ii. 72; precepts, 74; 
condition of the sect, 77. 

Tao-sse, Chinese school, ii. 14. 

Tao-te-king, the, ii. 64; supposed to 
contain the doctrine of the Trinity, 
68. 

Tapu (taboo), institution of, among 
the Polynesian tribes, ii. 204 ; phi- 
losophy of the system, 206. 

Tempter, Persian form of the, ii. 410 ; 
Scriptural notices of, 414; see Ser- 
pent. 

Teo-tl, the Mexican name of God, 
ii. 138. 

Tezcatlipoca, the chief Mexican divin- 
ity, ii. 141. 

Theism, liturgy on the principles 
of, i. 38, n. 

Theophilus (Indicus), i. 255. 

Theopompus, statements regarding 
the resurrection, ii. 426. 

Tkmei, goddess of truth, ii. 333. 

Thummim, not connected "with the 
Coptic Thwei, ii. 336. 

Tibet, Buddhism in, ii. 88; prayer- 
cylinders, 88 and« ; hierarchy, 90 ; 
Lama system, 92 ; communications 
with the "West, i. 381. 

Time, the Creator, ii. 380. 

Tradition of religious knowledge, i. 
295 ; the points most likely to be 
transmitted, 296. 

Transmigration, doctrine of, i. 202: 
Hindil and Egyptian theories, ii. 
296; in the tribes of southern 
Africa, 449, 
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Triads, Hindti, i. 271; Sinlhya, 

276 ; Buddhist, 276 ; of Lao-tse, 

ii. 68 ; Mexican, 150. 
Trinity, or Triad, not in the V^das, 

i. 174: ; of the Brihmans, 198; 

supposed to be found in the Tao- 

te-hing, ii. 68. 
Turinian class of languages, i. 69. 
Types, how far understood, i. 109. 
Typhen, ii. 276. 
Typhonic victims, ii. 291. 

Unity of the Human Race, i. 47, 
294 ; its impugners, 48 ; Scriptural 
proof, 52 ; Psychological proof, 
55 ; IPhysiological proof, 62. 

TJnity of God, how far retained in 
the V^das, i. 175 ; the doctrine 
obscured in China, ii. 50 ; Paraee 
belief, 381 ; not traced in the 
Avesta, 382 ; traces of the doctrine 
in Persia, 390. 

TJpamishads, i. 172, n. 

Vrim and Thummim, ii. 332 ; pro- 
bable meaning of the Hebrew sym- 
bol, 336. 

Vaidic hymns contain expressions 
denoting monotheism, i. 260 ; the 
'Supreme Spirit,' 261; the Su- 
preme God, in the ISa- JJpanishad, 
263 ; theology of the hymns, 268 ; 
contain no resemblances to the 
Christian Trinity, 271. 

V^daism, i. 171. 

Vedas, the, i. 172, n ; published texts 
of, 171, n; the gods, 173; no 
triad, 174; how far pantheistic, 
178 ; the gods have no individual- 



ity, 179; moral tone, 180; im- 
perfect consciousness of sin, 181 ; 
early date, 184. 

Vendiddd (division of the Avesta) 
represents the second stage of Or- 
mazd-worship, ii. 376. 

Vishnu^ i. 200 ; ten avatdras of, 278. 

Vitians (Fljians), ethnological affini- 
ties of the, ii. 183 ; their sangui- 
nary spirit, 184 ; primeval tradi- 
tions, 188. 

Waringln-tree (Indian fig), Papuan 

veneration of, ii. 182. 
WooUy hair, i. 63. 

Tang and Tin, ii. 52 ; 70, n. 

Tasna, the early portion of the 
Avesta, ii. 375. 

Teshts, or Tashts, in the Avesta, ii. 
376. 

Tezidis, or devil- worshippers of Ar- 
menia, i. 29, n. 

Tih-hing, the, ii. 18. 

Toga school of Hindti philosophy, i. 
240. 

Zarathtjstba, the Perso- Aryan pro- 
phet, ii. 365. 

Zend, related to the Sanskrit of the 
Vedas, ii. 362. 

Zend-Avesta, see Avesta. 

Zervan, or Zendna-akarana, ii. 376 ; 
probable connection with Bel, 380 ; 
mythe connecting Zervan with Or- 
mazd and Ahriman, 391. 

ZoROASTEii, the age of, ii. 366. 

Zoroastrianism, the reputed founder 
of, ii. 365 ; in the Vendiddd, 375. 
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